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FOREWORD. 


I have much pleasure iu placing before the public this humble 
eflbrfc of mine at interpreting and explaining a work on the Advaita 
philosophy of recognized merit. 

A glance of the General Table of Contents will make it dear 
that thi.s volume has been divided into two main Sections, Sanskrit 
and English. The fir.st contains the Text of the Siddhanta- 
bindu with the Commentary of Purushottama Saraswati 
called the Bindusamdlpana and certain Appendices and th(' 
second comprises Explanatory and Critical Notes and a 
Translation of the text in Engli.sh and certain Appendices. 

The text has been prepared from the following materials: — 
( 1) A photostat copy of a MS- of the SiddhunUihlndn purported 
to have been written in S'ake IGOl ( A. D. 1679-80 ) and obtained 
from the MSS- Collection at the Oriental Institute, Baroda which 
is referred to in the foot-note.s as w, (2) a .similar cojiy of a 
MS. of the Bindnsamdlpann stated to have been written in Samvat 
1817 (A. D. 17G0-G1 ) obtained from the same institution which Ls 
referred to in the foot-notes a.s (G) a MS. of both the 

works together appeared to have been written in Samvat 1840 (A. 
D. 1783-84) and obtained from the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute’s MSS. Library at Poona wliicli is referred to in the 
foc't-notes as and (4) another MS. of both of them 

together, purported to have been written in Sain vat 1765 (A. D. 
1708-09) and obtained from the .sauH' source which is referred to in 
the foot-notes as n All these MSS. are complete. 

As several variations in readings, some important, others 
unimportant, were found between the Baroda and Poona MSS. of 
the text and the eoimnentary it was found necessary to adopt 
one particular MS. of each as the basis of my text and mention 
the important valuations found in tlie otheivs, in the foot-notes. 
My choice for tliat jiurpose, has fallen on the Baroda MSS. 
because they are comparatively older than the Poona MSS. and 

because I found from the photostat copies in my pos, session that 

« 
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they had been written more legibly and had comparatively fewer 
faults of penmanship. There are however certain places where 
I had to pref(T the readings found in the one or the other of the 
Poona MSS. and in such cases 1 have stated in brief in the foot- 
notes the reasons for doing so. 

I have divided the text into four parts, namely; — ( 1 ) 
(Introductory Remarks); ( 2 ) (Determination of the 

sense of the Term ‘Twain’); (3) (Determination of the 

sense of the Term ‘Tat’) and (4) rrfcrfr%;q-[5F3IpfW'ttiT: ( Determination 
of the sense of the Sentence ‘Tattwamasi’ ) for reasons wliich have 
been explained at p. i. of the A" >/rs. I have also sub-divided each 
of these parts into numerous piaragraphs so tliat the reader who 
■wishes to know tlie view of the author on an-\’^ particular topic 
may not have to wade through the whole work for that purpose. 

The text contains numerous quotations from the principal 
UpanisJiads obviously because, according to the Vedantins gene- 
rally, they are the only source from which the true knowledge of 
Brahma can be derived, some from the Bmh-ma&Tiiras of Badara- 
yana which purport to systematise the teaching contained in those' 
sacred texts and therefore form the nucleus from which the difierent 
doctrines of the S'ahkara, Ramanuja, Madhwa, Nimbarka and 
Vallabha schools have grown, from the BJidsfia. on the latter by 
8'ankara because that was the principal work of tlie Advaita school 
to which Madhusudana Saraswaiti belonged and from the numerous 
other worL'< com]K).sed later on by the adherents of that schv.ol, 
from SuresVara, who was the immediate pupil of the founder of that 
school, down to Vidyaraiiya h c, from those who flourished from 
the ninth to the fifteenth century of the ffliristian era, because 
some points which had not been touched directly by the founder 
of the school or had been treated by him only cursorily were 
found thrashed out by these later Advaitins, each according to his 
own ability, and tlicir views thereon were helpful to the author in 
elucidating the points which he wished to establish by this work, 
xvhich though apparently a mere commentary is as good as an 
independent work. I am glad that 1 was able to trace all those 
quotations, except a very few of them, to their sources and have 
mentioned them in parantheses by the side of each quotation 
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together with the portions or chapters of the works in winch they 
occur. Some of these (juot ations being portions of Sutras or verses, 
are not intelligible without knowing the context in which they 
occur in the original works. I have therefore given the remaining 
portions of them in the foot-notes thereunder. An Alphabetical 
List of Quotations has also been appended to the text so that 
if a reader wishes to find out where it occnirs ho can do so without 
difficulty. A List of the Abbreviations used in the text in 
order to indicate the 8onr<-es of the ([uotations oceuiTing in the 
text has also been apjamded at the end. I have found that 
Some mistakes have unfortunately crept in in the text and the 
commentary for reasons whicli are common to most of the woi-ks 
published in India. I have therefore appended at the end of this 
.section a List of Corrections and hav(i to request the reader to 
make at least the important corrections from amongst them before 
proceeding to read the work. 

The Explanatory and Critical Notes and the Translation 

in English of the text as printed in the preceding section have also 
been divided into parts corresponding to those of the text. The 
numbers of the a])proi)riat(,! pages of the text have been stated in 
English in the Notes. In the Translation the numbers of the 
corresponding pages of the text have been stated in Sanskrit at 
the end (d' each passage in order that they may not be (‘onfounded 
with the corresponding pages of the Notes. 

The explanations in the Notes have been based princi})ally 
njion those contained the following four commentaries on the 
Siddlidntabindn, namely ; — ( 1 ) Bind-u.sa'ihdi/n.ma, ( 2 ) N-i/di/araimi- 
ved't, (3) Lagh.'imjdldtyd and {i) Bindnprupdkt. Their merits 
and demerits will be found discussed and snch information about 
their authoi's as was available to me, collected in the Intro- 
duction. Whenever 1 had an occasion to difl’cr from any com- 
mentator, I have stated so, giN'ing my reason or reasons for 
holding a different view. 

The criticism in the Notes has been based upon my own 
study of the text and most of the other works of the author and 
other relevant works in English, Sanskrit and Gujrati. Eesides 
explaining terms, sonicnces and passages, I have also given 
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summaries of the arguments of the author at convinient stages 
in order that the reader may be able to digest what may have been 
read over and follow what may come next. 

The Translation follows the text closely as printed in the 
preceding section. In making it I have on the one hand avoided 
being slavishly literal and on the otlier taken very few' liberties 
with tlie text, with the result that while one who cannot read and 
understand tlio text can read it through and gather the anthor’.s 
meaning fj-om it as if the work had been originally written in 
English, one who w'ould look upon it as a mere help towards 
understanding the text and would therefore exj^ect to find from 
it passage for passage, sentence for sentence and even word for 
W'ord, w'ould rarely feel disappointed in his expectation. Wher- 
ever T have thought that some explanation in simple language was 
necessary for giving a clear idea of wdiat the author meant, 1 have 
given it in a foot-note. 

Very few abbreviations occur in this .section. I have not 
therefore thought it necessary to append a list thereof to it. 

In order to facilitate reference 1 have ajjpended an Index to 
the Notes and a List of Works Consulted and Referred 
to for preparing them. 

This volume unfortunately appears after the lapse of mure than 
five years since its publication was announced but the delay has 
been due partly to the fact that the Niruaya Siigar Press having 
.several works on hand at the same time Avorked only at intervals, 
partly to the fact that the Benares and Poona editions of the 
work having come out with the commentaries of Narayana Tirtha 
and Ahhyal’ikara while the Sanskrit portion of this work wars being 
printed, I thought it better with the ap{)roval of tlie Director 
of the Oriental Institute, to revise the Notes, Preface and 
Introduction and {)artly to the fact that my official duties were 
sometimes so pressing that I could not make progress in the work 
of revision for days together at times. 

My sineerest thanks are due to the (Government of Baroda for 
sanctioning the publication of Ibis work in the Gaekwad’s Oriented 
Series, to the aufchoritie.s of the (Oriental Institute, Baroda and the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona for lending MSS- 
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and such books as could be sent out from their Libraries, 
to Mr. Chintahara^ Chakravaiti, M. A., Ijecturer, Bethune 
College, Calcutta for kindly collecting for my sake and supplying 
very valuable local information regarding the author and the 
descendants of his brother YiLdavacharya, which has enabled me 
to give a geneological tree of the family from the time of 
Shahbuddin Ghori upto the present day, a period of more 
than 750 years, to Mr, K. Chattopadhyniya of Allahadad for 
supplying information as to some of the Northern India editions 
of some of the works of the author in his review of my article 

on Madhusudana Saraswatl; His Life and Works which 
was published in Vol. VIII of the Anw'ls of the Bhandarkar 
Research Institute and to Mr. N. C. Divanji, Superintendent, 
Travelling Libraries, Baroda State, for rendering much valuable 
assistance. 

With these few prefatory remarks 1 ])laec this volume in the 
hands of the public, expecting that those gifted scholars who 
may have occasion to review this work will keep an eye as much 
on its merits as on its demerits. When oven such a profoun d 
scholar and teacher of Advaitism as the revered author of th e 
Siddhantahindu, has, Avhile placing the work before his compeers, 
expected magnanimity from his critics by saying ; — 

— it is not too much for me, his humble 
interpreter, doing a little bit of service to the goddess Sarasvati 
during spare hours, which are rare, to expect it tVom those 
hoary savants of Asia and Europe who have dedicated their 
whole lives to that service. Moreover tlie Advaita ])hiloso]ihy 
is so subtle and abstract and the method of exposition adt)pted 
in the works thereon is so intimately connected witli the Nyfiya 
system that even if a work thereon is couched in simple Sanskrit 
one is bound to meet with ditticulties here and there in grasping 
the meaning intended to ho conveyed by the autlior. This 
fact has been recognized even by the commentator Purushottama, 
who had the rare benefit of being a disciple of the learned author 
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of the Siddhuntabindu, when he has said : — srt5!i4 ^ 3?tr 

htff, f«T7| I I have however done 

my best to probe the mind of the author and hope that this my 
attempt to interpret it will be helpful to those interested in this 
science of sciences. 

Bidsar, Dated ) 

doth April lodd. j t^ivanji. 
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^ It id the fiettal praotioe of the editors of Sanskrit work! to acquaint 
their readers with the nature of the work they are editing, the author 
thereof, his date as far as it can be ascertained from reliable data, 
place amongst the authors of the other works on the same subject, the sub- 
ject-matter of the work in hand &a This is especially necessary in the case 
of a work on Indian philosophy because its history is yet in a volatile state 
and it is such a subject that it is very difficult for a reader to follo^y'the 
Hue of reasoning of an author without a previous general acquaintance arith 
his views and the peculiarities of his style &c. Even the S'ftstris of the 
old school who do editing work have for some years past seen the necessity 
of doing so. I therefore propose to discharge that duty as best as I can. 

I 

What is the Siddhantabindu? 

The SiddhdTiitabmdu, or Siddhdniatattwahindxt as it is called by some 
people, is a commentary on the Daa'aa'lohi also known as Chidanandadas^a* 
s7oK, a small Stotra, consisting, as its name implies, of ten verses only whose 
reputed author was S'ri S'ankarachftrya, the founder of the Advaita school 
of the Yed&nta philosophy. It appears that there are 3 other commentaries 
on that Stotra but this is the only one which has attracted the attention 
of scholars and that is due to its intrinsic merit In the second of the four 
verses given at the end of that commentary^ it is called a Nibandha (digest) 
and in the fourth it is stated that it had been prepared at the repeated request 
of Balabhadra who according to Purushottama was a pupil of the author 
and whose surname was Bhat^charya. How far its contents justify that 
appellation will be examined after the contents thereof are analysed 
and reviewed. But whether it is or is not a digest it does not cease to be 
a running commentary on the Stotra above-mentioned. As a commentary 
it is very valuable in that besides explaining the meanings of the words 
and the verses as a whole author goes behind them to ascertain the 
motive of the author in composing the Stotra and having done so, has 
interpreted the Stotra in the iight of that motive. This has enabled him to 
consider many more points concerning the underlying doctrine than would 
otherwise have been possible for him to do. 

n 

Authorship of the Work. 

There ia ao room for doubt as to who was the author of this work 

because there is suflSoieut internal evidence available on that point. Thus 

D — 
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in the second of the foiir verses given at the end of the work* it is distinctly 
stated that it had been composed by Madhusudana Muni. His further 
identification is secured by the colophon wherein it is stated that it had been 
composed by “the illustrious Madhusudana Saraswati, a disciple at the 
revered feet of the revered and illustrious Yis'wes'wara SarMwat!^ a peripa- 
tetic teacher of the order of Paramahamsas”.* It is clear from this t^t the 
author of this work was a member of the order of Sannyjusis and a disciple 
of Vis'weswara Saraswati. 


in 

Madhusudana Saraswati Distinguished from 
other Madhusudanas. 

The fact that this author’s name was Madhusudana Saraswati serves 
to distinguish him from other Madhusudanas who have made contributions 
JbCKthe Sanskrit literature, but whose names do not end with the affix ‘Sara- 
Bwati*. Mahamahopadhyaya Abhyankar S astri states that there were in all 
twenty-five authors who bore the name Madhusudana and that five thereout 
had the affix ‘Saraswati* applied to their names.® He has not however 
given the names of all of them. From Aufrecht’s Catalogm Catalogorum 
one can gather the names of some 15 to 16 of them of whom only one had 
the affix ‘Saraswati*, applied to his name. Under that name he has men- 
tioned several works one of which is the Siddhdntabindu. We are not here 
concerned with the 20 other Madhusudanas of the learned S'astri or the 16 
or 16 Madhusudanas of the learned compiler of the Catalogue Catalogorum 
but with the Madhusudana Saraswati of the latter to whom he attributes 
the authorship of several other works besides the Siddhdntabindu and the 
5 MadhusMana Saraswatis of the former amongst whom those works are 
divided, for our object is to ascertain the life-work of our own author. 

IV 

Author of the Siddhantabindu Distinguished firom other 
Madhusudana Saraswatis Ascertaining 
his Other Works. 

The works which Aufreoht has mentioned under the heading Madhu* 
sudana Saraswati are: — (1) Advaitabrahrmsiddhi; (2) Advaitaratnarak^ 
8' ana; (3) Atmahodhadikd; (4) Anandamandakini; (5) Eig-veda^jatddya^ 
shtavikriti-vivarana] (6) Erishnahituhala Ncdaka; (7) Praathdnabheda; 
(8) ShaMiadmdnyanirilpana; (9) BhagawadgUdgudhdrthad^pikd; (10) 
Bhagawadbhaktirasdyana] (11) Bhdgawaiapurdnapratharrmsdoka-vydJdkyd; 
(12) Bhagawatapurdmdyaa'lokatraya-vydkhyd; (IS) Mahimnaatotra-t^kd; 

■' — — — “■; ^ f ^ 

1. Sanskrit Section p. infra. 
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(141) Rajmmpmtibad^ Vedasmi-fika; (16) 

(17) 8'dndUy(tsutra4%kd; (18) S'dBtrmiddhdntalesa-tika; (19) 8amk6*epa^ 
s'dHrakchadrasamgraha; (20) Sarmvidyasiddhdntavarnana Prueihdnar 
bheda ) and (21) HarilUd-vydJJiyd, The editors of the HarilUd-vydkhyd 
seems to have copied out this very list with these amendments (1) that 
they have dropped (a) No* 8 ( Bhaktiadma/nyanirupana ) obviously because 
it is the title of the first UllSsa of No. 10 {Bhcbgawdbfukktiraadyanci)* 
(b) No. 12 (BhdgmvatapuTdnddya8'lokatraya4lkd) apparently because 
if Madhusudana Saraswati had written a commentary on the first 
verse of the Bhagawat Parana ( No. 11 ) it is impossible that he should 
again have written a second commentary on tho first three verses 
of the same work; and (c) No. 20 { Sarvavidyaaiddhantavarnana) 
because even Aufrecht doubted whether it was not the same as No. 7 
( Praafthdnabheda^) and (2) that they substitute (a) Subodhini for No. 9 
(Oudhdrathadipikd) which is obviously wrong because that was the title 
of a commentary by S'ridhara on the Bhagawadgitd published along 
with OuihdrtJiadlpikd in the Anandas'ram Sanskrit Series (No. XLV ) 
and (6) Advaitaaiddhi for No. 1 {Advaitabrahma8iddhi)vAxic\iiac{mia 
proper because the latter is the title of a later work by Sad&nanda Tati 
and the printed editions ( Advaitamafijari Series, Nirnaya Sagar Press and 
Guj rati Press) bear the former name and because the author himself has 
referred to that work in his other works by the same name^. The editor 
of the Veddntakalpalaiikd seems to have copied out that list and that of 
the Siddhdntabindu in the Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series seems to have 
copied out that given in the latter. Thus we find that the following 
eighteen additional works are attributed to the author of the Siddhdnta- 
bindu, namely r(l) Advaitaaiddhi ;,(2) Advaitaratnaraks'ana i (3) Vedanta- 
hcdpalatikd ; ^(4) SanMepasdrlraka-sdrasartigraha, (5) Oxidhdrthadipihd; 
(6) Bhaktiraadyana or Bhagwadbhaldiraadyana ; (7) Bhdgawatapurdm- 
prathamaB'loJca-vydkhyd ; (8) Mahimnaatotra-tikd ; (9) Praathdnabheda; 
(10) Harilild-vydkhyd ; (11) Anandamanddhinl (12) Atmabodha-tikd (13) 
Vedastuti-pikd ; (14i) S'dndilyaautra-tikd ; (15) S'datmaiddhantalea'a-Uka; 
().0) Aahtavikriti-vivarana or vivriti ; (17) Kri^hnakutuhala Ndtaka and 

(18) Bdj'hdmpratibodhah. To these eighteen MahSmahopadhyaya Gaupati 
S'&stri added one more namely, Iswarapratipattiprakda^a. Prof. Modi of 
Bhdivnagar has included it amongst the works of the author of the Slddhd- 


1, In Dr. R. L. Mitra's Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts there is a notice 
of a MS. of Atmahodhorfikd by Madhusudana Saraswati wherein the work 
Atmahodharthaprakarava is described as Sarvavedantasiddhantasamgraha, That 
appears to me to have been meant by Aufr€K>ht. Even if that belief is not 
correct, it is not the name of an additional work of Madhusudana Saraswati but 
another name of Atmahodhay a work of S'ri S'ankaraoharya. 

2. AdvaiiafatnarMav^a (Nirnaya^eagar Press edition) pp. 26 and 28; 
6u(fhdtihad^ika (Natiye Press edition ) pp, 16 and 18. 
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mitbhmdu noticed in the Introduction to his translation of that work* There 
are thus 19 works in all which are attributed to our author. I will consider 
the claims of all of them to be included in our list. 

(jf) Advaitasiddhi. 

As for the first thereout, namely Admitasiddhi^ it was first printed 
with the commentary of Brahmananda in the Advaitamafijarl Series at 
Kumbhakona* Another edition thereof was brought out by the Nirnsya 
Sagar Press an^ a third with a commentary in Hindi by a Brahmaoh&ri 
was brought out a few years ago by the Gujrati Press at Bombay, The 
last is at present before me. Relying upon it I say that the author has 
made obeisance in the second of the three introductory verses to three 
Gurus, S'ri Rama, Madhava and Vis'wes'wars. The colophon again at 
the end of each of the four Parichchhedas thereof is to the following 

effect: — “Thus ends the in the Admiiamddhi composed by the illustrious 

Madhusudana Saraswatl, a disciple at the illustrious feet of the illustrious 
Vis'wes'wara Saraswatl, a peripatetic teacher of the illustrious order 
of Paramahamsas’'^ The Siddhantahindu is also distinctly referred to 
therein as the author’s own work five times in the first Parichchheda 
and once in the fourth^. The Veddntakalpalatikd too which has been 
acknowledged in the Siddhantahindu as the work of the author thereof® 
has been referred to in this work not less than six times^. Then again at 
the end of the third Parichchheda there is a verse wherein the author 
acknowledges his indebtedness to his Guru of the name of VisVes'wara 
for having been able to keep the work free from faults and make it full of 
merits and in the second of the nine verses at the end of the work he 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Madhava Saraswatl for having become 
versed in making out the meanings of the Scriptures. There can there-* 
fore be not the slightest doubt as to the author of this work being the 
same as that of the Siddhantahindu. 

0. 

{S) Advaitaratnarahs^ana. 

This work has been printed by the Niruaya S&gar Press. In the 
concluding verse therein the author appears to have made obeisance to 
Vis ewes' wara and the colophon at its end is almost the same as that at the 
end of the Siddhantahindu, the only difference being that the word 
'‘Bhagawat” occurring in the latter before the word “PujyapSda” is absent 
from the former. Moreover the Advaitasiddhi is referred to therein six times 





2. Gujrdtl Press edition pp. 3^7 ^ 411^ ^6^, J^89 and 995. 

8. Sanskrit Section pp. «o and ^ra. ^ 

4, Gujrdtl Press edition pp. $87, $9^, €$4, 687 and 995. 
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as the work of the same author.^ The Veddniahalpalatikd which has been 
acknowledged by the author as his own work in the Siddhantabindu^ and 
other works has been acknowledged here too as his own work®, 

(5) Veddntahalpalatikd. 

This work has been printed in the Princess of Wales Saraswati 
Bhavan Text Series, As printed the colophon at its end omits the number 
of the **Stabaka” but I have no doubt that the word ‘Trathamah” ought to 
be there because the beginning and end of the work as pripted correspond 
with those given in Dr, R. L. Mitra's NoUcbb of SansTcrit M%8. Vol. IV at p. 
34 and in the India. Office Catalogue VoL IV p. 768 in the colophon of both 
of which the said word does occur. Secondly, if the work as printed 
were complete we should have expected it to have been closed with the 
remark ‘‘Thus ends the Veddntakalpalatikd &c” instead of “Thus ends 
the Stabaka in the Veddntahalpalatilcd &c*' for a reason which is obvious. 
Thirdly, this work has been referred to six times in the AdvaitasiddJii,* 
once in the Advaitaratnaraksana^, twice in the Siddhantabindu,^ twice ‘ 
in the Mahimnasioira-plka^ and once in the Bhaktiraadyana.^ Few of 
these references can but moat of them including those in the Biddhanta-^ 
hindu cannot be identified from the printed work. Lastly, in the printed 
work itself there are promises of the treatment of particular topics in details 
la^er on.® These are not found to have been fulfilled in the subsequent parts 
thereof as printed. I therefore conclude that it contains the first stabaka 
only and is therefore an incomplete reproduction of the work as composed 
by the author. The same was the case with the Bhaktiraedyana, Until 
all the three UllSsas were printed in the Achyuta Granthamala there was 
no complete printed edition thereof and many people took the first printed 
Ullfisa to comprise the whole work. Complete MSS, of the Veddntalcalpa- 
latikd seem to be very rare for the catalogues which I have consulted 
contain mention of many MSS. of the first Stabaka only and one cannot 
be sure whether the others are of that only or of other Stabakas as well I" 
have not as yet been able to get any complete MS. and cannot therefore say 
how many Stabakas there are in all in that work and cannot state here how. 
the colophons of the other Stabakas end. Tiiat in the printed work which 

1, Nirvaya Sdgar Frees edition pp. 24, 26, 28, 87 and 44* 

% Sanskrit Section pp, and infra, 

3. Nir'O.aya Sdgar Press edition p, 4^* 

4. Gtijfati Press editon pp, 887, 392, 634t\687, 995, 

5. Nirv^aya Sdgar Press edition p, 44* 

6. Sanskrit SecHon pp, \»o and infra, 

7. Nirv^ya Sdgar Press edition pp, 54 and 57^ 

8. Aehy4»ta Oranthamdld Series No, p, 24* 

9. Sarasvoati Bhawm Text Series No, III pp* 17, 20, 2i, 66, 75^ 
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is m the same words as that in the MSS. in the two catalogues above^men* 
tio(ned except for the word “Prathamah'' is as follows: — ‘^Thus ends the 
Stabaka in the Ved^takalpalatikd composed by Madhusudana Saraswal^, a 
peripatetic teacher of the illustrious order of Parmahamsas". There is 
thus no mention of his Guru Vis'wes'wara but the above reference in the 
other works to this and one to the Siddhantabindu at p. 87 of the printed 
edition leave no doubt as to its being a work of the same author. 

(4) Sams^epas^drtrahorsdrasamgraha. 

This has been printed along with the original work itself in two 
volumes as No. XVIII of the Kas'i Sanskrit Series. The colophon at the 
end of the first chapter thereof is exactly in the same words as that at 
the end of the Advaitaratna and the wording of those at the end of the 
other three chapters is also the same but with this difference that instead 
of the word “Pujyapadas'isliya” after the word “Vis'wes'wara Saraswati” 
there is the word “S'rlpadas'ishya’* which makes no difference so far as our 
present purpose is concerned. Moreover the first line of the introductory 
verse no. 2 therein is the same as the corresponding line of the correspond- 
ing introductory verse in the Advaitasiddhi. There is thus a statement 
therein of S'ri Rama, VisVes'wara and Madhava being the Gums of the 
author. Lastly, although I have not been able to find any reference therein 
to any other work of the author or any direct reference thereto in any 
oth&c work of his, I confidently believe that what the author means by 
saying in the Advaiiaraina at p. 45 that the subject how Asambh&vana 
of two sorts is removed has been dealt with in details elsewhere, is that he 
has done so in the 2nd paragraph at the beginning of the commentary on 
Chapter III of the Samhsepa Sdrlraka and in the portion of the commentary 
on Chapter IV. thereof^ This work too must therefore be held to have 
been composed by the author of the Siddhdntabindu, 

(5) Gudharthadipika, 

This is a very lucid and popular running commentary on the Bhaga- 
wadglta. It has been printed by the Anandas'ram Press of Poona along with 
the original work and another commentary by S'ridhara. At the end of each 
chapter thereof there is a colophon in the same wording as that at the end of 
the commentary on the second, third and fourth chapters of the Sarhhsepa 
Sdrlraka i. e. to say, the author has therein acknowledged Vis'wes'wara 
Saraswati aS his Guru. Secondly, the first line of the last of the 5 verses 
put in at the end of the work is the same as the correspending line of 
introductory verse no. 2 in the Advaitasiddhi And Sdrasamgraha. Thirdly, 
although 1 have not been able to find any reference therein to any of the 
other WQrks previously mentioned, I have found therein under B. G. VIL 
16 and XVIIL 66 distinct references to Bhagawadbhaktirasdyanaf a work 

1, Sanskrit Series No. XVIII Vol. 11 pp. 145-47 357. 
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about which, as I shall later on show, there can be no doubt as to its 
being a work of the author of the Siddhantabindu, I have also found it 
acknowledged by the author in the Advaitaaiddhi as his own work^. This 
then adds one more valuable work to the list of the works of the same 
author. 

(6) Bhaktirasdyana or Bhagwadhhahtirasayana. 

The first Ullasa only of this work was once printed at Calcutta but 
recently all the three Ullasas have been brought out by Qoswami Damodar 
S'ftstri in the Achyuta Qranthamala Series with a commentary of the author 
on the first Ullasa and bis own on the other two. Each Ull&sa thereof 
contains several Earikas and on the first there is also a commentary in 
prose composed by the author himself. At the end of each UllSsa there 

is a colophon to the following effect, namely: — “Thus ends in the jSAaflro- 

wadbhaktiraadyana composed by the illustrious Madhusudana Saraswati, a 
peripatetic teacher of the order of Paramahamsas’'^. There is thus no 
mention in it of the name of his Guru Vis'wes'wara but there is another 
strong internal evidence therein of its being the work of the same author 
and that is that in the commentary under Karlka 19 of Ullasa I the 
reader is asked to refer for details as to how the mind can assume the form 
of an object, to the author's Veddntakalpalatikd^ and in that under 
Earika 23 of the same Ullasa he is asked to refer for details as to the 
.way in which the knowledge of an object arises, to the author's Siddhdnta- 
bindy^J^ This is then the sixth additional work falling to the credit of 
our author. 

( 7 ) Bhdgawataprathamas^loJcorvydkhyd. 

This is a commentary on only the first verse namely, “Janmfidya- 
Bya yatah &c/' of the Bhagawat Parana and was published along with 10 
other commentaries, 9 in Sanskrit and 1 in Hindi by Nityaswarupa 
Brahmachari of Vrindavan in S. 1955 at pp. 27-31 of the first volume of 
his Bhagawat Parana. The author's intention seems to have been to write a 
commentary on either the whole work or a greater portion of it than one 
verse only because there is no colophon and because it is therein stated at 

the end: “All the varieties of experiences of the sentiment of Bhakti have 

been stated by us in the Bhaktirasdyana. Some of them will be stated here 
also*'*. This does not seem to have been done in the subsequent part of the 
work as printed. The reference to the Bhaktirasdyana shows that it is the 
work of the same author. 

1, Gujrdtl Press edition p, 744^ 

3. Achyuta Granthamdld Series N c. //. p* %4* 

4. lUd p. 
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(8) Mahimnmtotrct-UM* 

The original stotra is reputed to have been composed by tushpA- 
dantEch&rya and was published with Madhusudana Saraswatfs commentary 
by the Nirnaya SEgar Press. It appears from the last verse thereof that it 
had been orally recited by him and committed to writing by somebodjr else. 
Apparently it contains a eulogy of God Siva but Madhusudana Saraswati 
has so construed the wording of all the verses thereof as to make them 
applicable both to that god and to Vishnu. In the beginning of his common* 
tary there is a verse containing an obeisance to his Guru Vis'wes'wara and 
at the end there is a colophon to the following effect : — ^‘‘Thus ends the 
commentary on Mahimnaetuti composed by the illustrious Madhusudana 
Saraswati, a bee sitting on the lotus feet of the illustrious Vis'wes'wara 
Saraswati of the illustrious order of Paramahamsas**, Moreover in the 
portions thereof under verses 26 and 27 there is a distinct reference to the 
VeddniakalpalatiM and it is stated in the latter that it is the work of 
the same author and I believe that by the words “Anyatroktamasti tatsarva- 
matropasanahartavyam nyunataparihSraya”, which occur therein, the author 
refers the reader to the concluding portion of the commentary on Verse 
VIII of the Daaas'lold^ It must therefore be included amongst the works 
of our author. 


(9) Prasthanabheda, 

This work in the form in which it is printed by the VSui Vilas Press 
does not seem from its colophon to havebeen composed by any Madhuiddana 
Saraswati but some later student seems to have made it out of ^he oommen- 
/Qtrj on Verse 7 of the Mahimnastoira-t^kd with slight modifications here 
and there in order to give it the appearance of an independent work. 
Therefore though it contains much valuable information as to some of the 
Sastra|.it does not make any addition to the number of works of our author. 

(10) HarillldrVydkhyd^ 

This is a commentary on the Harillld of Vopadeva which is, 

^|iiy, a key to the study of the Bhdgawat Pur ana. It was printed at Calc^ltk 
in 1920 with an Introduction by two S'&strfs of Bengal. It is divided into 
twelve chapters corresponding to those of the Purfina and below| the 
commentary on each of them there is a colophon to the following effect, 

namely:- — ^“Thus ends the Vivaran<t (exposition ) of the Skandha in the 

HariliLd composed by the illustrious Vopadeva, made by Madhusudana 
Saraswati**.® The name of the author’s Guru is thus missing from it. In 
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the last of the six verses put in at the end of the commentary, there is also 
the same name of the author without any further information. There 
is also no reference in this to any other work of the same author nor is this 
work referred to in any of the works previously mentioned, so tar as I am 
aware. Nor are there any other data from which it can be judged whether 
this Madhusudana Saraswati was or was not identical with the author of 
the Siddhantabindw and the said other works. The learned editors of 
that work in the Calcutta Oriental Series have however treated it as his 
work without stating what grounds they had for doing so except that 
the name Madhusudana Saraswati was common to this and the other works. 
Pro£ Modi of Bhavanagar too has done so in the Introduction to his 
translation of the Siddhdntabindvb relying probably on the said editors. 
Goswami Damodar S'fistri the learned editor of and the commentator on the 
second and third Ullasas of the Bhaktirasdyana has also done so in his 
Introduction to the Achyuta Granthamftla Series No. II though without 
stating any reasons. I myself too did so when I wrote my article on 
“Madhusudana Saraswati; His Life and Works''^ But now when I apply 
the tests which I have applied to the previous works, I find that none 
of them applies to it. On the other hand Mm. Abhyankar S'astri, who 
has composed a fresh commentary on the Siddhantahindu^ and edited the 
said work along with it and an Introduction in Sanskrit, says® that there 
were five Madhusudana Saraswatis one of whom, a disciple of S'ridhara 
Saraswati was the author of this work and that he was different from the 
author of the Siddhantabindu. But since he does not cite any reasons 
for that statement, and is himself doubtful about its correctness, it must be 
deemed to be of as doubtful authenticity as the implied opinion of 
the editors of Harillld and others, popular belief not being a sure test. 
Therefore the conclusion that can be drawn safely is that this is a work 
of Madhusudana Saraswati but that it is doubtful whether that indi- 
vidual is or is not identical with the author of our work. 

(11) Anandamandahinl. 

This work is also on a similar footing. As printed in Kdvyamdld-^ 
2nd Guchchha it is a Stotra in 102 stanzas in S'Srdulavikridita met]|^: 
couched in melodious and figurative language, containing a description of 
Gopalakrishua from head to foot and eulogizing his exploits upto the van- 
quishing and killing of Karasa, composed on the basis of the story contained 
in the Bhagawat Purana. In the last stanza only the author gives his 
name as Madhusudana and in the colophon the work is said to have been 
composed by Madhusudana Saraswati, a devotee of the son of Nanda. 
There is no reference in it to any other work of the author and the nature 
of the work cannot even raise any such expectation. Mm. Abhyankar S'dstri 
says at page 27 of the Introduction to bis edition of the Siddha/ntabindu 

1. AnnahoftheB. 0. VoL Vlll^riW^S^ 

2. Qo^oemmeni Oti^nUd CImb A, Introduction ^7. 
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.that the AnandaTriaifiddTdM, Eriahmkutukala and some KSvyas and th€i 
commentaries on the HarilUd and Vedaatvii were the works of a Madhn- 
sudana Saraswati who was a disciple of SVidhara Saraswati and therefore 
different from the author of the Siddhdntabindu. He does not give any 
reasons for that belief and it does nob seem to have been well-founded 
because there is nothing in the Aimndarmndaldni to show that its author 
was the son of Arundhati and NaiAyana of the S'todilya Qotra and a 
disciple of Krishna Saraswati as the author of Krishnakuiuhala Nataka 
describes himself to be^. Nor is there anything in the HaritUd-vydkhya 
to establish the identity of its author with that of this Stotra. Hence this 
is one more work which cannot be definitely held to have or have not been 
composed by the author of the Siddhantahind/ii, 

(12) Atmahodhortilca. 

This work has not been published so far as I am aware. I have not 
also seen a MS. thereof. But I have found one noticed in Dr, R. L. Mitra's 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS, at No. 1677. In the colophon thereof given in 
it, it is stated that the commentary had been composed by Madhusudana 
Saraswati. It is not referred to in any of the first 8 works above-noticed or 
in the Siddhantabindu, Mm. Abhyankar S'astri has stated at p. 27 of his 
Introduction that the writer of this commentary was also the author of 
commentaries on Advaitasiddhi^ Siddhatabindn and Siddhdntales' a but I 
have not known of any Madhusudana Saraswati having written comment- 
aries on the first two works and cannot therefore make it the basis gf any 
inference as to the authorship of this work. This is thus a third work 
which cannot be definitely held to be the work of our author. 

(13) Vedastuti-tlkdj {14) Sandilyasutrortlkd and 
{15) S'dstrasiddhdntales^a-Uhd. 

None of these tliree works has been published as far as I know nor 
have I seen a MS. of any of them. None of them is also referred to in any 
of the known works of our author. No opinion can therefore be expressed 
at present as to whether their authors were identical or different and 
whether the author of the Siddhantabindu was identical with or different 
from them or any of them. As for the last, moreover I will show later on 
that it is not possible that the author of the Siddhantabindu should have 
composed such a commentary. ‘ 

{16) Ashtamkriti-vivarana or vivritL 

This work was published with a commentary at Calcutta in S'ake 
1811 byS. S. Bhal^teabarya. In the first verse the author thereof says that 
he is a Maskari i. e. a Sannyasin of the name of Madhusamsudana and 
a (spiritual) son of the illustrious Krishnadwaip&yana. Beyond that he 
does not give any more information about himself in any part of the work 

1. AnnaU of the B. O. S. /. VoL XIIL p. 2. 
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or even in the oolopbon which merely says;— “T/tiw eyide the Aahtawkriti^ 
vivriti**. Thus this work is not even written by a man of exactly the same 
name as the Siddh^tahindu and the subject-matter thereof being quite 
^different from those of the other known works of our author, it does not 
even deserve mention in the list of his doubtful works. 

(ir) Edjndmpratibodhah. 

Although this work has been put down by Aufrecht under the 
name of Madhusudana Saraswati I have shown in the AnnaU of the 
B. 0. R. 1} that the full name of the author thereof as appearing from 
a single available MS. thereof was Madhusudanananda Saraswati and that 
he was a disciple of one AkhandSnanda as distinguished from Vis'wes'wara 
Saraswati, There is also no reference to this work in any of the first 8 
works above-mentioned or in the Siddhantabindu or vice versa and the 
nature of the work which I have explained in the said article at sufiicient 
length excludes the possibility of there being any such. It is therefore 
definitely not a work of our author. 

( 18 ) KrishnaJcutuhala Ncitaka. 

This work has been put down iu Aufrecht's Catalogue under the name 
of Madhusudana Saraswati along with the Siddhantahindu, Advaitaeiddhi 
and others. It has not been published so far hut I happened to examine a 
MS. thereof and have embodied the result thereof in our article which is 
published in the same journal,^ I have stated therein that it is sufficiently 
clear from the biographical details to be found in the drama that though its 
author s name was Madhusudana Saraswati he was not a disciple of Vis'we* 
s'wara Saraswati but of one Krishna Saraswati, and not a son of Purandara- 
charya of the Kas'yapa Gotra but of Narayana of the S'andilya Gotra. There 
is also no reference therein to any of the works of our author. Nor is there 
any to it in any of them. It can therefore be stated definitely that this is not 
a work of our author. Mm, Abhyankara S'astri has stated in his Introduction 
to the Siddhantahindv? that the author of this drama was also the author 

... f 

of the Anandamandakini, HarilUorvydkhya and Vedaetuti-vydkhyd, I 
cannot say anything definitely about the identity or otherwise of the 
authors of the two other works but can confidently state that there is no 
probability of the author of this drama being also the author of HarUild- 
j^ycAyd because while the latter is identified by other students of Madhu- 
8udana*s works with the author of the Siddhantabindu, Veddntakalpalaiikd 
and other works on the Vedanta philosophy there is positive evidence 
fihowing that the author of this drama was not identical with him. This 
work also should therefore bo excluded from the list of the works of 
4pur author. 


1 . Vol JX, pp. SIS^S. 

2. Vol. XIII. pp. 1-16. 

3. Government Oriental Series, Class A, No. 2. y, 27. 
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(I^) IsfwarapratipattipraMs^a. 


This work was brought to light for the first time by Mr. Qa^apati 
S^ftstri of Trivendrum in 1921. Ha stated in his short preface to it that 
its author was the same Madhusudana Saraswati who is well-known as 
the author of many important works such as Qudharthad^ikd and others 
but made no attempt to prove that statement. Prof. Modi has however 
examined it critically and having compared its contents with those of the 
Siddhantabindu, Mahimnastotra-tikd, and Bhdgawatapralhamas'loka^tikd, 
come to the conclusion that although there is no direct reference to 
any other work of our author in the said work, there are good grounds 
for holding that the author of those three works and that of la'warapraii^ 
patiiprakda'a were identical. I have thought over the question carefully 
in the light of the reasons given by him in support of his conclusion and 
referred to the particular passages in those works which he has compared 
and am glad to be able to agree with him fully in his said conclusion and 
add one more proof of the authors of the Siddhdntabindu and of this 
work being identical, namely that while stating the conclusion that autho- 
ritativeness consists in the capability to impart the knowledge of a thing 
with a purpose, which is not contradicted and is unknown, not in having 
the laying down of an injunction to do an act as an aim, the author has 
stated that this subject has been “treated in details elsewhere" and that 
is found done in the introductory passage of the latter work^. The 
tendency which the author displays in this work to give a Vedantic colour 
to a subject pertaining to religion is also an additional ground supporting 
the same conclusion for the same tendency is observable in the Bhaktir 
raadyam and Mahimnaetotra-tlkd, This work can therefore be safely 
included amongst the works of the author of the Sidddntabiruiu. 


To sum up, the result of the scrutiny of the works going by the 
name of Madhusudana Saraswati is that out of the 20 works including the 
Siddhantabindu above-referred to there are in all ten works which 
can safely be believed to have been composed by the same individual 
namely; — (1) Siddhaniabind/u ; (2) Advaitaaiddhi ; (3) Advaitaratnarak-- 
a'ana; (4) Veddntakalpalatilcd ; (5) Samka'epaa'drlraka-adraaamgraha; 
(6) Oudharthadipika ; (7) Bhagawadbhaktiraadyana ; (8) Bhdga^ta^ 

prathamaa'loka-vydkhyd ; (9) Mahimnaaioira-plkd (including the Pra- 
athdnabheda therein) and (10) la'warapratipattiprakda'a; that there 
are three works namely;— (1) HarUild^vydkhyd, {2) Anandamandakini 
and (8) Atmahodhortlkd which though the works of a Sannyasin of 
the same name cannot be confidently held to be the compositions of the 
same author, and that there are three more works, namely ; — (1) Bdjlidm^ 

1. Cf, Trivendrum Sanskrit Series Jfo, LX XIII p, 7 and Sanskrit Section 
p. \ infra. 
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pratibodhah, (2) KHshnaJeviuhala Ndtaka and (3) 
about whiob it can confidently be said that they are not the works of 
the same author but of another Madhusudana Saraswatl and that there are 
three works, namely;— (1) Veda«^vi,ti4ikdf (2) S'dndilyamtra-tikd and 
(3) S'dstrasiddhdntalea'a-t^Jcd about whose authorship no opinion can be 
confidently expressed one way or the other. Such being the case, we shall 
take into consideration the first ten works and if necessary refer at times 
to the next three but ignore the remaining six. Out of the said ten, the 
first six, nAmQ]y:-^(l) Siddhantabindu ; (2) Advaitaaiddhi ; (3) Advaiia^ 
ratnaraksana; (4) Veddntakalpalatikd^ (5) Sdrasamgraha fkad (Q) Oudhd^ 
rihadipikd are avowedly works on the philosophy of the Advaita school 
and the last four, namely: — (1) BliaJctiraadyana (2) Bhdgawataprathania^ 
a'laka^vydlchyd (3) MahimnmtoiraMkd and (4) Iswarapratipattiprakda'a 
are apparently works on the Bhakti cult but in each of them the Advaita 
doctrine has been anyhow brought in and some one or another new feature 
thereof is explained in order to clear up doubts. That subject is an 
interesting and important one but before we turn to it we should 
get properly acquainted with the iife-story of our author as far as it can 
be gathered from the materials at our command. 


V 

Biographical Sketch of the Author. 

Although there is such a large number of works composed by this 
single individual, we do not find any other autobiographical details in any 
of them except the author's own name and the names of his preceptors. We 
have therefore to lools: to external sources for gathering such information 
as we can as to his place of birth, family of birth, the places where and 
the period for which he was educated, the place or places whore he lived 
on joining the order of Sannyasins, the number of years for which 

he lived &c. What some of those sources are has already been stated 

by me in my article published in Vol. VIII of the Annals of the 

B, 0. R. 7. at pp. 149-58. Since then I came to know that the 

leaii^d editor of the Veddntakalpalatikd in the Saraswati Bhawan Text 
iBeneiS, had also given a long biographical account of the author in his 
Introduction in Sanskrit. Such additional information as it contained 
was made use of in my “Reply to Criticisms” published at pp. 313-23 
of Vol. IX of the Annals of the said Institute. Since then in 1928 
the Siddhantahindn was published at Benares with the commentaries 
of N&rayana Tirtha and Brahm&nanda Saraswati and an Introduction 
in Sanskrit by Trimbakram S'&stri of Jamnagar. In that Introduction 
it was stated that there was a tradition that Madhusudana Saraswati 
was a South Indian BrEhman by birth and the account of his life given 
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m Ved^ntahalpalatik^ which sut^stantlcJly mtmiB 

witji that ^ivcu m the Introduction to the HarUlld was condeiomed 
aa based on unfounded conjectures.^ I myself too heard it from a Udfisin 
BOiir dead, who bad lived at Vrindavan^ Lahore, Hardwar, Eishikesh and 
other places in the North for a number of years that Madhusudana 
paraswatl was believed in that part of India to be a South Indian 
iBrahman by birth and to have gone to and settled in the latter part of his 
Ufa at Vrindavan. I am still of opinion that the tradition current in the 
learned circles in Bengal and at Benares is more reliable than the other 
lor several reasons. Firstly, the latter tradition is found recorded, in (1) a 
work in MS. form called Vaidihavadamlmalis^ in the possession of Pandit 
Haridas Siddhantavagis'a, a member of the same family, in which old 
materials, one of which is a work named Blmvabhumi'Vdrtd, a history of 
Ko^lipada, composed by Raghavendra Kavis'ekhara as early as A. D. 1667, 
have been made use of, (2) a Kulapanjikd, probably a family chronicle 
which is mentioned in the Introduction to the Veddntakalpalatilcd 
(3) more thau one work of modern times e. g. the Viawakosh ( Encyclopedia 
Bengalinica ) and (4) the long and scholarly Introduction by Mr. Rajendra- 
nath Ghosh to his edition of this author’s Advitaaiddhi, Secondly, 
whereas there is only a bare name of the one tradition we have in 
the other all the necessary details of the life of the author before 
and after renunciation upto death. Thirdly, whereas no South Indian 
Pandit or scholar has come forward to say that the tradition relied on by 
me was unreliable for particular reasons, Mr. Chiutaharan Chakravarti of 
Bethune College, Calcutta has come forward to conlirm it with authorities 
of which I was not aware.^ He says further that he and some well-known 
Pandits of Bengal including Pandit Harid^ who is in possession of the 
MS. of the Vaidikavddamlmdnad, take pride in cherishing the belief 
that they belong to the same family as the distinguished author of our 
work and that older people amongst them still offer Tarpana in the name 
of Madhusudana who is believed to be identical with our author. In kind 
response to my request he has also supplied me with a list of the members 
of the family who have had distinguished literary careers to his knowledge 
and thereout I mention the names of those whom I consider worthy of 
liaving their memory preserved. They are: — (1) Jayan^ayan Tarkarafcna, 
a veteran Naiyayika who flourished in the nineteenth century, has a 
work on Nyaya called TarharatndvaU and was for some time a prdWso# 
at the Government Tol (school) at Navadwipa; (2) SWadhara Tarka- 
chu^&niani who was a well-known orator and a Bengali author and exerted 
himself in order to defend the orthodox Hinduism against the attacks of the 
reformers in the press and on the platform, Sddhanapradlpa n,nd‘ Dharma* 

1. Chaukhamha Sanskrit Series No, LXT, Introduction p, 8, 

2. Annah of the B, (?. B. /, Vol. /X pp. 909^-12. 
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vyUhhyd being two of Uie works left behind by him as evidence of his fervour 
in the sacred canse of the ancient Hindu culture ; (3) Kalinftth Madhyastha, 
who, though not a gVeat scholar, distinguished himself as a humorous critic 
of society, . the work left by him being Khaimdrchanaclt^ndrikd, a novel 
work in which an imaginary deity named Khaima ( the Great Eater ) is 
depicted as visiting several rendervous of society and exposing its foibles; 

(4) Sittoath Siddhanfcavagis'a, a specialist in Sanskrit gramraer and a 
good poet who has brought out several works on Kalapa Vyakaraiia^ and 
Vedic rituals some of which are: — Kaldpa-taddhita-paris'ishtaf Kdtanira^ 
mmjlvanl, a commentary on the Kaldpavydlcarana and Purohitapradlpa ; 

(5) Haridae Siddhantavagis'a who has brought out editions of almost 
all the popular Kavyas and Natakas with Sanskrit commentaries of bis 
own, has composed and published several new dramas and Smriti works 
in Sanskrit, some of which are: — Virdjasa/rojinl and Smritichintdmani, 
has also commenced to edit the Mahabharata with a Sanskrit 
commentary of his own and a translation in Bengali, some parts whereof 
have already been published, and is the same Pandit who is above spoken 
of as being in possession of the Vaidikavadamlmafisdi (6) Kalipad Tarka- 
charya, who is the author of several Kavyas and N^akas in Sanskrit, the 
names of those of them that are published being : — Naladamayantlyam 
and Syamantoddharai is also a writer of good lyric poetry and has 
edited several works on the Nyaya and Vais'eshika systems with 
Sanskrit commentaries, some of which are : — Muktivada of Gadddhara, 
Prasaetapddabhdshya with the SuJdi of Jagadls'a and Bhdahdratna of 
Kanada Bhattacharya, and was also the editor of the Sanskrit journal of 
the Sanskrit Sahity a Parishad for about ten years ending with A. D, 1930; 
(7) Harihar S'astii who was a professor iu the Oriental Department of the 
Benares Hindu University, has to his credit a commentary of his own in 
Sanskrit on S'abdakJutnda, a work on Navya-Nyaya which has been publi- 
shed recently, and wrote articles on philosophical subjects in Bengali journals 
such as the Bhdratavarsha and used to edit the Vangasdhityai (8) Kalidas 
VidySvinoda who is the author of a Mahakavya dealing with the life-story of 
S'ivaji, the founder of the Maratha Empira (9) Revati Mohan Kavyaratna, 

•who is the State-Purohit at Agartala in Tipperah Raj. To these I add the 
.tenth name of my informant Mr. Chintaharana Chakravarti Kavyatirtha M, A., 
lecturer in Sanskrit at Bethune College, Calcutta, and has rendered 
re^Hervices to the advancement of Sanskrit and Bengali learning by 
contributing articles oU subjects connected with the literatures of the two 
languages to the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Imtitwte, 
Indian Antiquary, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Indian 
Hi^oricaC Quarterly &c. He wrote once that some of the descendants of 

1. “Kalapa Vyakarana” means the system of grammar as revealed to God 
^artikeya oa a peacock’s tail, For details vide Belvalkar’s Syeteme qf Samkrii 
Qrammer* 
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the family could even trace their descent from Yadavftnanda upto the 
thirteenth degree and being requested to supply me with the complete 
pedigree of at least one branch of the family to which he belonged, baa sent 
that of his own which I give below: — 

S'ri Rama Mis'ra 

I 

Madhava 

Gopala 

I 

Gauapati 

I 

Sanatana 

I 

Krish n aguiiarnava 


Jit&mitra Acharyas'ekhara Purandara 

^1 

I I I I I 

S'rinath Yadavanand Kamalanayana Vagis'a Nameunkwown 
Chudamani Nyayacharya (latterly known as Goswiimi 

Madhusudana Sa^ 
raswail) 


Qauridas Vis'wanatha Raghunatha Madhav Avilamba 

Tarkapafichanana Saraswatl 

V&mnatha 


Ghanas'yama 

Ramapati 


Gaiiriprasada 



. Jhanadakan^ha 


ChintSharapa 

« 

This way Mr. Chakravarfei is only the tenth in descent from 
Yadavananda but it is nevertheless proof of the pride of lineage spoken 
of by him and therefore in the absence of an equally positive proof of the 
other tradition must go to establish the reliability of that tradition. 
Fourthly, the river Madhumati in the Faridpur District which Madliti* 
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aUdaiMi, wai$> to that traditioo, able to crocus through the favour 

of God Varuna, while it was in an overflooded condition when he 
started on his journey to Benares for getting himself initiated into 
the order ‘ of Sannyasins, is still believed to have received that name on 
account of the above miracle and the members of the family of the author 
still believe that they are immune from being drowned in that river owing 
to a boon conferred by that God on the said occasion. Moreover the 
memory of our author s father Purandarachftrya is found still preserved by 
a temple of his family goddess Daks'iii&murti Kali and a tank facing it A 
popular reading room and library have also been founded in 1920 in the 
native village of our author and given the name “Madhusudana Saraswati 
Mandir” in order to keep his memory green^ No such relics are preserved 
and no such memorials are known to have been raised in any part of 
Southern India. Fifthly, this tradition is substantially confirmed by Gosw&n^i ■ 
D&modar S'fistri iu his Introduction to his edition of the Bhaktiraadyana w 
the strength of an oral tradition narrated to him by his Guru Min. Yadhunflth 
S'arma Bhat^ilch&rya, a teacher of Navya-Nyaya at Navadwipa (Nadift) 
Lastly, it is acknowledged as the only available source by another scholar^ 
Prof. Modi of Bhavnagar in his Introduction to his translation of this work 
and is nob attacked as unreliable by Mr. K. Chattopadhyaya who would, I 
believe, have done so surely if he had been convinced that the tradition as 
to the South Indian birth of Madhusudana Saras wati was more reliable 
than the other which I had made use of. Relying therefore upon that 
tradition as supplemented by other traditions, which are accepted by all as 
authoritative, I give the following brief sketch of our author's life. 

His original name was Kamalanayana. That Karaalanayana was 
one of the four sous of Puraiidaracharya of Kot&lipftdS in the district of 
Farid pur in Eastern Bengal, the others being S'rinatha, Yadavananda and 
Vagis'achandra, Purandaracharya wlis the sixth in descent from Rtoa Mis'ra, 
a Kanojeo Br&hman of the Kas'yapa Gotra who had migrated with other 
Bi-fthmans to Bengal and settled at Navadwlpa (Nadia) in the Burdwan 
district of Western Bengal owing to the religious persecutions of Emperor 
Shahabuddin Ohori. Gunaniavacharya, the father of Purandara again 
•migrated from Navadwipa to Yas ohara in Eastern Bengal and Purandara 
again^igrated to Kotalip^a in the Faridpur district and built there a 
a temple of Daks'iuamurti Ealika. He gave education of a 
to his sons and Yadav&nanda and Kamalanayana thereout 
turned out to be brilliant. The latter according to Goswami Damodar 
S'ftstri studied Nyaya under Hari Rama Tarkavagis'a who is identified with 
S'ri Rama, the first of the three Gurus mentioned in the Advaiiaaiddhi and 
Qu^hd/rikciklpikd. Some believe that this Hari Rama was his Pammaguru 
i. e. Guru's Guru. He took Sannyasa shortly after the completion of his 
study on realizing the futility of doing works for the sake of gain when the 

1. IhU pp. 31041. 
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cKi^f of Madhavpas a tinder whose protection his father lived declined to 
make a grant of a piece of land to his father in recognition of the attain*^ 
inents of his said two sons and repaired to Benarea There he carae in contact 
with Vis'wesVara Saraswati who is referred to in 7 works of his as his Guru 
and got himself initiated into the fourth order and received the name 
Madhusudana Saraswati. Thereafter he studied the Vedanta works under 
M&dhava Saraswati who is referred to in the Advaitaaiddhi and OUdhd- 
rthadipikd as his third Guru and again in the second to the fourth verses 
at the end of the former as the one through whose favour he became versed 
in the meanings of the Scriptures. While living at Gopala Math on Chatuh* 
shashthi Ghat in Benares he established his reputation as a venerable saint 
and a profound scholar and composed the works above-noted which won 
for him a permanent and prominent place amongst the exponents and the 
defenders of the Advaita doctrine and attracted friends and followers. A 
prominent one from amongst his friends was the famous Hindi poet 
Tulsidas and from amongst his followers, Purushottama Saraswati whose 
commentary has been published in this Volume. Moreover Farquhar hag 
narrated in an article entitled ‘The Organization of the Sinnyftsis of the 
Vedanta”^, a tradition that he once felt much aggrieved on finding Sannyasis 
killed by armed Fakirs who were protected from mob-violence and from 
government interference on account of their privileged position under the 
Moghal rule, because Sannyasis could not resist their attacks or retaliate 
owing to their vow of Ahinisa ( non-violence ), and approached Emperor 
Akbar with a view to obtain protection for them, that Raja Birbal who was 
present at the interview suggested that non-Brahmans might be admitted 
into the order of Sannyasis and allowed to bear arms, that Madhusiidaua and 
the Emperor both agreed and the latter promised to give protection to such 
armed Sannyasins from government interference on account of their sacred 
order, that thenceforth non-Brahmans were admitted into seven of the ten 
sub-orders of Sannyasis and that as a consequence thereof while in Southern 
India all the ten orders are reserved for Br&hmans, in Northern India only 
three namely, Tirtha, As'rama and Saraswati are reserved for them. It is 
not known when and for what reason this saint left Benares but it is found 
recorded that he left his mortal tenement at Hardwar at the advanced age- 
of 107 years. 


VI 

Date of the Author. 

The earliest attempt to fix the date of this author was, so far as 
I am aware, made by Lassen in liis preface to a- reprint of Schlegers edition 
of the Bhagawadglid, He believed that the Madhusudana referred to by 
MEdbavaebarya in his JDhdtuvritti was Madhusudana Saraswati, the author 
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of Qudhdrthad^ikd, This belief was based oii an opinion of Burnouf 
which as translated did not amount to more than a conjecture^. His view 
therefore that this author must have lived about the middle of the four- 
teenth century after Christ, based upon that belief was attacked by Mr. K. 
T. Telang in A Note on the Date of Madhuaudana Saraswatl published in 
Jmrnal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society^ In that Note 
he not only rejected as unacceptable the date proposed by Lassen but also 
attempted to prove from internal and external evidence that the author 
of Qudharthadipikd must have flourished about the end of the fifteenth 
or the beginning of the sixteenth century. But he seemed to have fallen 
into other errors for he identified the Madhava mentioned in the line *‘S'ri- 
ramavis'wesVaramadhavftnam*' with Madhavacharya, the author of Jlvan- 
muktiviveka and believed a tradition current in Southern India that this 
man once occupied the Gadi of the Math at S'ringeri. Jn 1920 R&mSjiia 
S'arma Pfindey edited the author's Veddntakalpalatikd with an Introduc- 
tion in Sanskrit wherein he fixed his date between 1540 and 1623 A. D. 
I was not aware of those attempts to fix the date of this author till I penned 
my article on his life and works published in Vol, VIII of the Annals of the 
J5, 0. R. and therefore relying on certain other data then available I 
expressed the view that this author must have lived in the latter half of 
the sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth century. Latterly I came 
to know them and in a subsequent article published in the same journal 
showed why the view of Mr. Telang could not he accepted and that the most 
probable date was the one which I had suggested and which is in substantial 
agreement with that determined by the learned editor of the Veddniakalpa^ 
latikd and with that suggested by a remark of Prof. Das Gupta in his History 
of Indian Philosophy, Since then Mm. Abhyankar S'astri has expressed 
a view based on a tradition current according to him amongst the learned 
people and at the seats of learning like Benares and in the South of India, 
that Madhusudana being a contemporary of Jagann&th Pandit, Khanda Deva 
Mis'ra, Gadadhar Bhatta, and Nages'a Bhatta must have flourished about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. He has tried to support that proposition 
by the conclusions arrived at by certain writers as to the dates of each of 
.these five Pandits and thereout as to Madhusudana Saraswati he says that 
he had referred to Appaya Diks'it’s Kalpataruparimala by narne^. This 
'statemfut seems to have been made on the strength of a similar one made 
% i^Hiit Bala Saraswati in his Note on Appaya Diks'it in the Kurabha- 
kona edition of the Siddhantales'asamgraha on the basis of an alleged 
mention of the author of the Parimala in the Advaitasiddhi The learned 

1. Journal of {he B, B, B, A. S. Vol. X, No. XXX, foot-note under p, 870. 

2. Ibid. pp. 3^8^77. 

3. Vol. VIII pp, 249-58. 

4. Vd. IX. pp. 818-^3. 

5. Government Oriental Series, Glass A. No. Introduction pp. ^5-^6. 
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of the Sid^^O^taMndu in the Chawkhambft Saoekrit Series has 
also taken as true all the facts relied on by the learned editor of the Feci<l^ 
ntalcalpalatiM and has therefore in order to reconcile them with this fact^ 
put the author in the beginning of the seventeenth century^ Goswftmi 
D&modar S'astri, the learned editor of the BhaktiraMyana With a commen- 
tary in the Achyut Granthamala Series put him in the sixteenth century^ 
Mr. Cfaint&haran Chakravarti, has confirmed the date arrived at by me and 
the learned editor of the Veddntakalpalatikd on other ‘ solid grouhds®. 
Lastly, Prof. Modi has on certain grounds one of which is the view of 
Mr. Telang above-jnentioned, which according to him is confirmed by 
Dr. Winternitz, come to the conclusion that this author must have flourished 
between about 1495 and 1585, or 1490 and 1602 A. Taking all these 
views into consideration it appears that opinions in the learned circles vary 
as to which date to assign to this author and that the earliest date that has 
been assigned to him is the middle of the fourteenth century and the latest 
the middle of the seventeenth. 

As for the terminue a quo between those limits Mr. Telang had rightly 
stated that there being a distinct reference in the Oud1idrthad%pilcd to the 
Jivanmuktiviveka of Vidyaraiiya Swami, the author of the former cannot 
be placed earlier than the early part of the fifteenth century. The publi- 
cation of the Siddhantabindu and Bhakiimsdyana since then strengthens 
that view because there is in the former a quotation from the Pa/lchadas'i 
though the name of the work or its author is not mentioned therein^ and in 
the latter there is a distinct statement that the subject, namely that it is the 
mind that is the cause of the appearance of an object in a particular form 
has been treated even by Vidyaranya in the Paftchadas'l^ In the Vedd- 
ntakalpalaiikd too there is a similar mention of a work called Pafichadaaa* 
prdkarm which is most probably none other than the PaflcJiadasi^. There 
is thus no doubt that our author must have lived after the Paftchadaa'i and 
Jivanmuktiviveka came to be » recognized as authoritative works. Now, 
Vidy&ranya the author of these works was identical with Madhava, a 
minister of King Bukka of Yijayanagar who is known to have ruled from 
1350-79 A. D*. The said books must have most probably been composed 
by him after renunciation i. a in the last quarter of the fourteenth 
century. Moreover there is no recorded tradition as to 

1 . Chawkhamha Sanskrit Series No, LXV^ Introduction p, 11, 
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Qome ixkto direct contact with the living echolars of Benaree and having 
brought his works to their notice as there is in the case of Appaya Dikslt^ 
1 have already shown in my “Reply to Criticisms’*^ that the tradition as to 
Madhusddana being a South Indian and having occupied the Gadi of the 
S'ringeri Math is not reliable. It is therefore reasonable to believe that 
about half a century at least must have elapsed after the composition of 
the said works when they found a place in Madbusudana’s collection of im* 
portant works on the Vedftnta philosophy and were deemed by him worthy 
of being drawn upon for the confirmation of his views. Our author’s date 
must again be pushed even further ttian this, for according to the tradition 
recorded in the Introductions to the HarilUd and Veddntalcalpalatikdy 
which is accepted by the editor of the Siddhaniabindu in the Chaukhamba 
Sanskrit Series lie was a contemporary of Emperor Akbar and came 
in contact with him 'and according to the one availed of by Farquhar 
the admission of Ks'afcriyas and Vais'yas into seven of the ten orders of 
SannySiSins in Northern India such as Bharati, Yana, Aranya &c. was due 
to him and was the result of a suggestion made by Raja Birbal in 
order to prevent the indiscriminate slaughter of Sanny&sins by armed 
Fakirs®. The said Emperor ruled India from 156C to 1605 A. D. In order 
to be able to get an audience of the Emperor, this author must have earned 
a good name. The tradition recorded in the Introduction to the Harilild 
fluggests also that the Pandits of the court were so struck by his ability 
that one of them paid him the high encomium of being a man whose depth 
of learning could be gauged only by the Goddess of Learning. He must 
in order to be able to create such an impression have before that studied 
and digested all the S'astras, which means that he must be at least middle- 
aged when in the third or fourth quarter of the sixteenth century he went to 
the said Emporers court and must therefore have been born about the 
second half of the century. That substantially agrees with the conclusion 
previously arrived at by me and totally with that arrived at by the learned 
editor of the Veddntaialpalatikd. The author’s connection with Mfidhava 
Avilamba Saraswati who was identified with Yfidavananda by the latter 
but who had better be identified with his son Mftdhava, as proved by Mr. 
Chakravarti on the strength of the opinion of Mr. Nagendranath Vasu 
expressed in the Vanger Jdtiya Itihdsa (A History of the Castes of 
BenjU^l)^ also requires us to stick to that conclusion because MS/l ha va was 
ii>f||||pized by King Pratapaditya of Bengal who having fought with Akbar 
must be deemed to have flourished in the latter part of the sixteenth and 
the former of the seventeenth. Lastly, if the MadhusQdana acknowledged 

1. Pandit Bala Saraswatl's ^ote on Appaya Diks'it in the Kumbhakona edi- 
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in the Sarvaaiddhdntamhasya-vivarana by its author S'esha Gowinda, Bon 
of S'esha Krishna who was the Guru of Bha^^^^ji Diks'it, as his Guru, is our 
author as ho is believed to be by the editors of the Veddntakalpalatikd and 
Ehalctirasdyana and was a co-student of and had in later life a debate 
with Gadodhara Bhattachfirya and was also a contemporary of Tulsidas the 
Hindi poet who composed Edmacharitamdnaaa, as stated by the editors 
of the HarilUd and Veddntahalpalatikci and the Clmukhamba edition of the 
Siddhaniahindu, the same date must be held to be the true one, for Bbat^oji 
Diks'it, Gadadhara and Tulsidas are known to have flourished in the reign 
of Akbar. Hence the ier^nimca a quo pointed at by the references to the 
Paflchadaa i and Jivaumuktiviveka must be brought down to about the 
end of the second half of the sixteenth century. 

This conclusion does not fit in with the stories in the Nijawdrtd 
of the Vallabha sect which have been considered by Prof. Modi. But it 
appears from his own criticism in note 6 below p. 23 of his Introduction to 
be a record of legends made by some one having an imperfect knowledge, 
after the lapse of several years from the death of Vallabhacharya. Moreover 
if these legends are true there ought to be some references to the tenets 
of the Vallabha sect in the writings of our author but none such have been 
pointed out as yet* It is not also .possible that ho should have gone to 
Prayag and should have been living there in the early part of his life 
because ho must be about 25 years old. at least when he left his father s 
house as he had by that time studied the other S'^stras and the works ou 
Navya-nyaya like TaUwachintdmani and as according to the Vaidikavdda^ 
mlmd'had he first repaired to Benares and got himself initiated into the 
fourth order and studied the principal works on the Vedanta philosophy 
there and Bhaktiraadyana to which there is a reference in Episode No. xxix 
actually presupposes the previous composition of the Veddntalcalpalatikd 
which shows that its author had thoroughly digested the literature not 
only of the Vedanta but also of the other systems, A. D, 1490 to 1495 
would therefore be a very late date of the birth of tiie author and supposing 
that he was at least 50 years old when he met Vallabhacharya at Prayag 
in 1516 A. D., his birth-date would come to 1466 A. D., the Acharya having 
lived for 15 years at Devars'i after leaving Prayag and died in 1581 A. D. 
This does not however seem to be true, for in that case he would be OOj^ears 
old even at the time of accession of Akbar to the throne of Delhi aiWIhe 
interview referred to by Farquhar must have taken place after the Emperor 
was well-settled in his position which did not happen for about 15-17 
years more when Madhusudana would, according to that calculation, be over 
100 years old, an age at which a journey from Benares to Delhi, and that too 
in those days when there were no speedy and comfortable conveyances as we 
have therq now, would hardly be undertaken. Then again his showing the 
Advaiiasiddhi to the poet Tulsidas and the latter's showing his Rdmacha- 
Htamdnaaa to him would be impossible in that case, for in A. D. 1584, 
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which is the date of a MS. of the latter in the poet’s own hand in the library 
of the Queen's College at Benares according to Pandit RatnRjha, our author 
could not have been living, the longest life believed to have been enjoyed by 
him being that of 107 years and that must have been over in A. D. 1573 if 
he was born in 1466. A. D. The calculation based upon the pedigree made 
out from the materials supplied by the Vaidikavddamlrrtafisa would also be 
upset if the date is pushed back to 1466 or even to 1490 or 1495. Lastly, 
Nrisimlia Saraswati alias Nrisimhas'rama was one of those who including 
Madhava Saraswati, who was the Guru of Madbnsudana Saraswati, were 
overpowered by NSrayana Bhat^ in debate. This Saunyasi has noted in 
his commentary Subodhinl on the Vedantasara that he had composed 
it in S'ake 1510 which corresponds with A. D. 1588. If A. D. 1490 is taken 
to be the birth-date of Madliusudana then too he would be 98 years old in 
the year of the composition of Suhodhinl of Nrisiihhas'rama and so his Guru 
Madhava would be still older by about 20 years at least and that is an age at 
which one cannot take part in a hot debate. I therefore leave the episodes in 
the Nijavdrid alone and hold A. I). 1540, the approximate date fixed by the 
editor of the Veddntalcalpalatihd> to be the proper birth-date of our author. 

As for the termimia ad quern I tliink the date of the Baroda MS. 
of the Siddkantabindu on which the text in this Volume has been primarily 
based to be the limit beyond which we cannot go. That date is S'ake 
1601 corresponding with A. D. 1679, Further if that MS. had been 
made during the lifetime of the author then there is a possibility of his 
having lived beyond the said date. But that does not seem to be the case 
for the only evidence that we have of the period for which he lived is that 
contained in the Introduction to the IlarilUd based upon the Vaidikavdda- 
mirnd/hed, according to it he lived for 107 years and if as we have shown he 
was born about the end of the first half of the sixteenth century or about 
1540 A. D. as Pandit Rarnajna Piindey has opined then he could not have 
lived beyond the end of the first half of the seventeenth century. This is 
confirm^ from another source as well. Prof. Modi states in his Introduction at 
p. 24 that he has failed to find the reference to the author of the PariTnala 
which according to Pandit Bala Saraswati existed in the Advaitasiddhi, 
I too have carefully gone through it in order to search for it and 
found that while there were several references to the Kalpataru there was 
none to the Parimala or its author. Moreover I thought at one tiin^ that 
Appiya Diks'it must have lived prior to Madhusudana because in Aufrecht’S 
Catalogue he is stated to be a fifteenth century author^, Prof. Das Gupta 
had also taken him to be a fourteenth or fifteenth century author and in the 
former again a commentary on his S’iddhdnialesa had been found put down 
amongst the works of Madhusudana Saraswati. Mr. F. V. Kane has how- 
ever satisfactorily proved that Appaya DiWifc^must have flourished in tJie 
latter half of the si xteen th and t&© fi*'stjiuarter of the seventeenth century 
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J'bia view substanUiiUy agrees also wibh those of Bha^ta Atm&rfim 
Pandit, author of Brahnavidyapatrikd aod Mm. Gaugadhar S'datri 
quoted in the Nate on Appaya DMit of Pandit Bala Saraswati^ The latter 
himself relying upon a tradition that the Diks it went to Benares in the 
latter part of his life and came in contact with Jagannath Pandit and died 
at Benares in the 72nd year of his age fixes his lifetime as A. IX 1587- 
1660. The only obstacle to a belief in this later date of the Diks'it is that 
Madhusudana Saraswati is reported to have written a commentary on his 
Siddh&niaMa, No such book has as yet been published. Aufrocht has 
mentioned that work under the heads *Madhusudana Saraswati’ and 
'S'ftstrasiddhtotales'asamgraha’ with a query'-*. Prof. Modi too does ^ot 
consider it possible that our author should have written a commentary on 
the said work. I on my part have on comparing the SiddhaniaUa'a of Appaya 
Diks'it with the Siddhantabindu And Advaiiaaiddhi of our author found in 
the first work certain passages containing statements of views similar to those 
expressed by our Madhusudana in the said two works^. True, the name of 
Madhusudana is nowhere found mentioned specifically in that work and 
it is quite possible that the view above-referred to may not have been first 
propounded by him but it is equally possible that Appaya Diks'it’s attention 
may have been drawn to them by the reiteration thereof in the said 
works of our author because he had already earned a good reputation at 
least at Benares in his lifetime by defending the Advaita doctrine against 
the attacks of the Madhavas and Naiyayikas, because Appaya Diks'it is 
reported to have gone to and resided at Benares and died there in the latter 
part of his life and Siddhantalea'a is most probably a product of that 
part. It is also significant that while there are traditions as to that writer 
having come in contact with Jagannath Pandit, author of Raaagangddhara 
and Bhat^ji Diks'it, author of SiddhantaJcaumudi, there is none as to his 
having come in contact with Madhusudana Saraswati This can be accounted 
for in two ways, namely that our author had either left for Hardwar or 
died before the Diks'it went to Benares. The latter supposition seems 
more probable because the Diks'it had according to the tradition, come 
in contact with Jagannath Pandit who was a proUgi of Asaf J&h, a 
nobleman of the court of Shah Jehan who ruled from 1627 to 1668 and had 
left Delhi for Benares in disgust on learning that Aurangzeb hod thrown 
his father into prison^ and must therefore have gone to Benares in or 
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about the year 1660 A. D. while MadhuBudaua could not have lived beyond 
1647 A. D. Hence the terminus ad quern must be contracted to 1647 and 
that done we arrive at 1540 to 1647 as the lifetime of our author according 
to the materials now at our command. 

VII 

General Estimate of the Author’s Life-Work. 

Having ascertained the identity of the author and the particular 
period during which our author can most probably be deemed to have lived, 
we are now in a position to judge what was the task which he set before 
himself as his life's work and how far he met with success in his endeavour 
to accomplish it. 

As to that we have already had occasion to ascertain what works he 
had composed, because that was the only one in which he could be distin- 
guished from the numerous persons bearing the name 'Madhusudana' and 
from the few thereout who had also the suffix ‘Saraswati* appended to their 
names. But the reader has so far been acquainted with the names of the 
works only. For our present purpose it will be necessary to probe deeper 
into them. Now out of the ten works which are ascertained to be decidedly 
our author s compositions, five namely (1) Veddntakalpalatikd, (2) Advaita- 
eiddhi, (3) Advaitaratnaraka'ana, (4) Bhaktiraadyana, and (5) la'wara-^ 
pratipattiprakda'a, are independent works and the remaining five, namely 
(l)8iddhdntabindu, (2) Sdraaarngraka, (3) Oudhdrthadipikd, (4) Bhdga- 
wataprathamaa'loka-vydkhyd, and (5) Mahirrmastotra-Ulcd are commentaries 
on the works of previous authors. Out of the three which are of doubtful 
authorship, one namely Anavdamandakim is an independent work and 
the remaining two, namely (2) HariUld-vydIchyd and (3) Atmahodha4ikd 
are commentaries on the works of previous authors. The first three again 
of the independent works and the first three of the commentaries are works 
intended avowedly to expound the doctrine of the Advaita school of the 
Vedanta system of philosophy. Bhaktiraadyana seems to have been 
• specially composed in order to establish that those persons who according to 
the orthodox view are debarred from resorting to the works of the first type 
for their salvation have another way, namely Bhaktimarga, open to them 
and that just as the Vedanta doctrine can be expounded scientifically with 
the help of quotations from the Upanishads so the Bhakti doctrine also 
can be established scientifically with the help of quotations taken from the 
Bhdgcb^fJixiipurdna and the Bhagawddgitd. la'warapraiipcittipTakdBd is a 
work which, after establishing the authoritativeness of the Vedas for know- 
ing the true nature of Saguua Brahma, setting forth the views of all the 
orthodox schools except that of the Sathkhyas as contrasted with those of 
the heterodox ones and that of the SSihkhyas and refuting that of the latter, 
particularly expounds the nature of that Brahma on the views 
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deaignad specially to establish that the Pdflehardtra doctrine of the S&tvata 
school is in perfect accord with the Upanished teaching as to the Up&sanft of 
Saguna Brahma in the form of Omkara. This author's commentary on the first 
verse of the Bhdgawatpurdna first mentions the interpretations of the said 
verse according to three schools, the AupanishadaSjSatvata school of the Pafi^ 
char§tras and Alamk&rikas and then on showing £bws in the Arambha and 
Fariuama Vsdas establishes that the Vivarta-vada reso^t^d to by the Aupani- 
shadas for interpreting the verse is the only acceptable one. This does not 
exclude the possibility of UpasaniL because the Vivartavadins admit the exist- 
ence of dulity upto the time of actual self-realization. The Mahimnastoira 
was originally composed by its author in praise to God S'iva. Madhusudana 
has in his commentary interpreted the verses thereof in such a way as 
to contain eulogies of Hari i. e. Vishnu as well as as Hara i. a S'iva. 
Although the subject-matter of the Stotra is apparently Paur&uic and 
the commentator has made a free use of the contents of the S'ivapurdna 
and Vishjiupurdna for explaining the meanings conveyed by the wording 
of the verses, he has also gone deeper than the surface to ascertain the 
esoteric meanings thereof and in doing so entered into long philosophical 
discussions and supported his reasoning by quotations from the principal 
Upanishade, Bhagawadgltd, Pata^jalie Togaeutrae and other works. 
Out of the 36 verses contained in the Stotra as commented upon by our 
author the seventh has acquired a special importance owing to the principle 
enunciated therein and owing to the commentary thereon containing a des- 
criptive catalogue of all the S'astras known to the commentator and their 
division into three groups namely, those advocating the Arambha-v&da (crea- 
tion-theory ), Parinama-vada ( evolution-theory ) and Vivarta-vada ( illusory 
appearance-theory ) and a final expression of opinion that the advocates of 
the first two theories were not ignorant men but that they had propounded 
those theories in order to satisfy the conscience of those whose souls 
are not sufficiently developed to be able to realize the correctness of the 
Vivarta-vada, lest they should otherwise join the heterodox camp and 
therefore that portion of the commentary has been taken out by some one 
of bis admirers and given the name Prasthdnabhsda which term occurs 
in the commentary itself and was undoubtedly suggested by the expfpiion 
‘‘Prabhinne prasthane” employed in the verse itself to designate the 
divergent doctrines. There is much similarity also between this inter* 
pretation and the burden of the teaching imparted through the commentary 
on the first verse of the Bhdgwatpurdm and JewarapratipattiprtikdB'a^ 

The facts that emerge in bold relief from these works of the author 
iwre :-—(!) that he sinoerely believed that the doctrine of the Aupanisbadas or 
the Advaita school as propounded by S'ankarILehiLrya and developed by 
dries' war&charya and his other followers was the only one whieh eould 
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l>e «ite.bK8liad by ik jwdioiotti use of the Upanishad teats tod sound ressou- 
iag and therefore made all the attempts 'within his power to establish that 
doctrine in all its bearings on life and experience by composing independent 
works like ^eVed&ntahdpal(Uik& and Advmtagiddhi and commentaries 
like the SiddhaniabiridM, saxA SdrammgraJia; (2) that his belief therein 
had not made of him a dry Vedantin too proud of the doctrinal greatness 
of the Self to bend his head low even before the Supreme Soul; (3) that he 
had made a full use of the double aspect of Brahma, !Nirvis'esha and Savis'e- 
sha or Nirvikalpa and Savikalpa or Nirguna and Saguna, postulated by 
S'ankara and by resorting to the distinction between Paramirthic and 
VySrVahario Sattas not only made room in t he Advaita doctrine itself for the 
doctrine of grace which was the special feature of the Bhakti cult but also 
made out a vindication thereof by establishing that the doctrine of the 
Satvata Paficharatras was merely an adaptation of the TJdgithavidyft of 
the Upanishads to the changed popular beliefs (4) that the latter doctrine is 
as much capable of a scientific exposition as the Vedanta doctrine which 
had become synonymous with the Advaita doctrine so far as it relates to 
Badjromukti ( immediate absolution ) ; (6) that he believed that the paths of 
Jfiana and Yoga were distinct and led to the same destination, namely self- 
realizalion, as established in the Yogamais'tka ; (6) that though a Brahmaua 
by birth and also by attainments, he was not such a social aristocrat al8 to 
believe that Brfthmanas alone could claim the proud privilege of being the 
worthy recipients of the highest kind of favour which the Almighty could 
confer on any human beings who worshipped him devoutly and selflessly, 
namely to open their eyes to the right view of life but a magnanimous 
soul who had realized the identity of the Self within his own body and those 
of the humblest of the humble and who believing that they had as much 
claim on his services as the members of his own class had expounded for their 
benefit the same doctrine in another form with slight variations through 
works like the Bhaktirasdyana, Bhdgawaiaprathamaa'loka-tlkd, Mahimna- 
stotra4ikd and Ts'warapratipattiprdkdsa; and ( 7 ) that he was so well 
posted in all the Vedic, T&ntric and Paurauic lore that there was hardly 
any adverse view which he was not aware of, so great an adept in the art 
of debate that he found no difficulty in combating the views of the most 
stalwart champions of opposite views, whether orthodox or even heterodox 
and so thoroughly convinced of the truth of the Advaita doctrine tlxat he 
was never dislodged from his cherished belief but always established its 
reasonablenees and acceptability, whether he was or was not permitted to 
make use of his sound knowledge of the Upanishads^ according as his 
opponent was a believer or non-believer in their authoritativenesa His 
works thus show that be interpreted every human belief and activity in 
terms of the Advaita doctrine and there are traditions that he also 
lived upto it to such an extent that he was believed by those who 
came in contact with him md is believed by his admirers even to this 
day to We bad nature of the 
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Self. That was the result most probably of Up&s^anft which acoordlng 
to him was an easy means to the attainment of the state of Sam&dhi 
( trance )• The special object of his adoration was S'ri Krishna of Gokul 
and Vrindaban whom he believed to be Brahma in human form and to 
be the Highest Essence concievable by man^ without whose adoration 
final absolution was impossible^ He was not unmindful of the fact that 
some Yogis visualized the Jyotiswariipa of the Highest Essence but to that 
he was indifierent and had taken a special liking for the young Krishna 
moving about on the banks of the Jamna®. But great as his love for the 
Supreme Lord in that form was and much as he recommended devotion 
towards Him to the aspirants, he not only never lost sight of the Advaita 
doctrine according to which all duality is philosophically unreal but on 
the contrary looked upon the realization thereof as the very object of 
devotion towards Him*. 

The reader must have been curious to know what that doctrine, 
which had become the bone of the bone and flesh of the flesh of the author 
and completely changed his whole outlook on life, a consummation which 
many aspire for but very few attain to, waa In order to acquaint him 
with that, I propose to carry him with me through the long but never- 
thdees highly interesting history of the Vedanta system of philosophy, of 
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wMob it is an off'Shodt, since the golden age in the history of Aryavarta in 
which onr worthy ancestors were privileged to realize the noUe ideal of 
plain living and high thinking. 


VIII 

Previous History of the Vedanta System. 

The history of this system can be traced satisfactorily if we first 
understand the significance of the term "Vedanta" itself and know why it 
came to be associated with this particular system of philosophy. 

(1) Significance of the term * Vedanta*, 

The term ‘Vedanta* when used in the singular number, may accord- 
ing to the context mean either ‘the aim of the Vedas’ or ‘the end of the 
Vedas’. S'ankaracharya has used it also in the sense of an Upanishad 
text as in the compound word ‘Prativedantam’ which occurs in his Bhdahya 
on Brahmaautra II. 8, 5. and III. 3. 1, wherein the said word forms 
the second member of the compound. When however it is used in the 
plural number as ‘Vedantas* or as the first member of a compound such as 
‘Vedantadars'anam’ or ‘Vedantasiddham’, a compound which occurs in the 
10th verse of the Dasaalold, it invariably means ‘the end of the Vedas’^ 
According to the orthodox view the ‘Vedas’ mean not only the Samhitas 
but also the Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanishads. The Upanishads 
thereout form, generally speaking, the end or the concluding portions of 
each such Veda and therefore the term ‘Vedantas’ came to signify the 
Upanishad portion of a Veda, though as we have them now they do not 
always satisfy that test. Thus, for instance the Is'opaniahat forms the 
last i. e, fortieth Adhyaya of the S'vMayajiirveda Sariihitdf the Brihadd^ 
ranyakopaniahat, that of the 8'atapatha Brdhmana of the same Veda, the 
Chhdndogyopaniahat of the Tdnda Mahdbrdhmana of the Samaveda, the 
Aitareyopaniahat of the Aitareydranyaka which is included in the Aitareya 
Brdhmana of the Rig-veda, and so on. Subsequently the system of 
philosophy which mainly depended upon these ‘Vedantas’ for the exposition 
*of their doctrine came to be designated as the Vedanta system. How this 
.came to be will be clear later on. 

(fi) What is an Upanishad f 

In order to know what an Upanishad is, it is necessary to know 
briefly what is a Sainhita, what is a Brahmaua and what is an Arauyaka 
because we have to distinguish the works known as the Upanishads 
from those other classes of works comprised in the term ‘Vedas’. A Sam- 
hita thereout is a collection of Mantras (incantations) containing prayers, 

1, Vide Brihaddrais^yabhdshya^drUika — Samhandhavdrttikaf veraea 100, 161, 
190, 230, m, 315, U5, Ifl7, 541, 561-6^, 568, 709, 733, 898^ 1081., 
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forthtilfts, Bongfi or tuagie tspolla nsed at saorifiees such m the Barc^apir^tt- 
Mftaa, AgsiishtOma, Tijapeya, Yratyasb^ma, Aa'wamedha, B&ja»uya &$. 
which were performed by the Aryas in the Vedio period of Indian hirtory. 
The Br&hma:(^as are works containing collections of the explanations or 
utterances of learned priests, the doctors of the science of sacrifice on 
several points of the ritual arising in the course of sacrifices, which are 
very often illustrated by old Qathas i. e. traditional stories and Itibasas 
and Puranas i. e, historical and mythological legends and which therefore 
include also discussions on points of grammar, phonetics, astronomy, cos- 
mogony, geometry and other sciences. The Aranyakas are the forest texts 
containing “the mysticism and symbolism of sacrifice and priestly philoso- 
phy”^ and were therefore tought by forest-dwelling hermits to those only 
who themselves also had adopted the foresHife. As distinguished from 
these three classes of works the Upanishads are those portions of the SaiA- 
titas, Brahmauas or Aranyakas which deal with the nature of the human 
soul, its relation to Brahma the first cause, the nature of the worldly phe- 
nomena, the evolution thereof, the Ways of realizing the true nature 
of Brahma &c. The term ‘Upanishad* is thus applied to those works which 
treat of Brahmavidya i e. the science of Brahma, the unknown cause of 
the universe. But that is its secondary meaning. Its primary meaning is 
Brahmavidya itself.^ In the Upaniskada themselves it is found used in 
three diflferent senses namely, (1) the secret significance of the mystic sylla- 
ble Om ! (2) the secret word i. e. to say, expressions and formulas known 
only to the initiated e. g. ‘Tajjalan* and ‘Satyasya satyam’ which are desig- 
nations of the Highest Essence ; and (8) a secret text i, e. to say, a text 
Containing an esoteric doctrine or secret knowledge^ The one idea com- 
mon to all these senses is that of secrecy. 

(3) Secret of the Secrecy of the Upanishad Teaching 
and Time of its Origin. 

Agreeably to these senses here end there as in Chhdndogya IIL 11. 
i, 6 we meet with Words of caution against imparting a particular Vidyfi 
to any one but the eldest son of or a disciple residing with the Guru. These 
ideas of mysticism and secrecy seem to have been associated with that 
term because there was a time in the history of India when the Upanishads 
were tought in an undertone to pupils sitting at a reverential 
distance but nevertheless beside {Upa-ni-aad) because the teaching 
contained therein was of such a character that if it were to be listened 
to by others uot qualified for it, the social edifice of the Aryans was 

1, History of Indian Literature by Winternitz Yd. I aa translated by Mrs. 
Kelkar, p. 2SS. 

2. Brihdaranyabhdahya’Vdrttika^ Samhandhavarttiha^ veraea 

,8. Hiatory tf Indian lAteredure by WinternUe Vei* i. ut immlallted by 
jUra* £elkarp,^44if^'‘*^ ^* 
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likely to lumtie down. In judging how far and of what age this could 
be truOi we have to distinguish between the portions of the present 
Upanishads written by the ocwnpilers thereof and the old stories inoorporo- 
rated in them. When we do so and reflect over the diflerenoe between 
them we can draw the inference that the above kind of restriction must 
have been imposed in the age in which Idle Aryan society was reorganised 
in such a way as to divide its members into four castes, namely BrS.hmaua» 
Ks'atriya, Vais'ya and Sudra and into four orders, namely Brahmachfixin, 
Qrihasthin, Vanapraethin, and SannySsin and that in the previous age 
of which we get an idea from the old stories i. a to sa}^ in the age in which 
tibe Brfihmauas and Ks'atriyas freely intermarried and the former did 
not think it den^atory to learn Brahma vidy& from the latter, conversations 
on that Vidyft took place freely in royal and sacrificial assembliea Thus 
in Chhdndogya F. 11 to Sj}. we are told that PrSchmas'ala Aupamanyava, 
Satyayajfia Paulushi, Indradradyumna Bhftllaveya, Jana S'arkaraks'ya,Bwdila 
As'wataraswi conferred together on the nature of Atma and of Brahma, 
that when they could not come to a decisicn they went to Udcfalaka Aruiii 
and requested him to enlighten them but he replied that it was As'wapati 
Kaikeya, King of Kekaya who had then been thinking over that subject and 
that therefore they should go to him, that therefore they including Uddalaka 
repaired to the king and he after examining what each thought to be 
the place of the Vais'wanara, the soul in the state of waking in the human 
body, told them that whoever worshiped the Vais'wanara in the portion 
of the body from the crown of the head to the neck became happy. 
Similarly in Brihaddranyaka IL 1, Driptabalaki Gargya goes to Ajatas'atru 
of Kas'i and offers to teach him the nature of Brahma. The king expresses 
his joy at that offer remarking that now-a-days people run to Janaka for 
that knowledge. But when the former proceeds to do that he is outwitted 
by the latter and strange to say, instead of he imparting the knowledge 
to the king, is obliged to seek it from the latter and he readily complies 
with the request. The same story is found repeated with some variations 
in Kaushltaki Brdhmanopaniehat IV, In Chapter III of the former 
Upanishad we are told that King Janaka of Videha offered a reward of one 
* hundred cows to the horns of each of whom 10 gold coins had been tied, 
•to whomsoever was versed in Brahma vidya from amongst the Brahmauas 
who had assembled at a sacrifice, that Yajfiavalkya from amongst the 
Brahmauas asked a pupil of his to drive away the cows .to his hermitage, 
that thereupon several Brahmanas challenged him to prove that he was versed 
in that lore, that a wordy warfare then ensued between Yajfiavalkya on 
the one hand and the Brahmmas including a woman named Qargi Vachaknavi 
on the other as to the nature of Atma and the former came out victorious* 
In Chop/ter IV 1 to 4 also of the same Upanishad we read of discussions 
between Yigflavalkya and Janaka as to the nature of Atma, the e^Kperiences 
in dreamsi deep sleepi the region to wMk^ the soul goes on beii:^( freed from 
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the body &c. and that when the latter finds that the sage knows more than 
he himself had thought over or gathered from other thinkers, gets down 
from his throne, falls at his feet and implores him to accept him as his 
disciple and then the latter imparts him the desired knowledge. In 
Chhdmdagya F. 3 there is a story that S'wetaketu having gone to an 
assembly of the P§fichalas, was there accosted with certain questions by 
a Ks'atriya named Pravahana Jaibali as to the journey of the soul after 
death, that he was unable to answer them, that he having returned to his 
father Uddalaka Aruni, told him how he had been non-plused there by 
his want of knowledge of an important subject, that the father himself 
not being aware of the proper answers to them went with the son 
to this same Ks'atriya and asked him to tell him the answers to those 
questions and that the latter then gave them so graphically as if he had 
himself seen souls in different grades of development passing to particular 
regions and being reborn as different kinds of men, animals &c., after 
remarking that the said knowledge had not till then passed to the 
Brahmauas. This story is also found with a slight variation in words in 
Brihaddranyalca VL In KaushitaJci Brdhmanopaniahat S'wetaketu is 
said to have been confronted with the same questions not by Pravahana 
Jaibali but by Chitra Gargyayani and the answers given by him also differ 
materially. In the Pras^nopanishat too, we are told that six persons, Sukes'a 
Bharadwaja and others went to the venerable sage Pippalada and with his 
permission each asked him one question turn by turn and that he answered 
them as stated therein. Some other instances also can be given but I think 
these are enough to show that in the age in which those sages lived, the 
knowledge of Brahma was imparted to an aspirant as freely as that of any 
other science of which the Aryans were then aware and that it must have 
been in a later age that this science was kept as a close preserve of a few 
Brahmauas to be imparted only to those who were intimately connected 
with them as sons or resident students. It is difficult to state with accuracy 
at what particular period in the history of the Indian philosophy this must 
have happened. It can however be stated with some degree of probability 
that it may have happend at the time when the whole of the Vedic litera- 
ture was collected and classified. 

As to when this was done, there is a Pauranic tradition^ that it was 
Vedavy&sa who did that in view of the fact that people had become less 
virile, short-lived and less intelligent in course of time. This VySsa is 
known to be a son of Satyavatl, a fisher-girl by the sage Parfis'ara whose 
Smriti is held to be more authoritative than those of other Rishis in this 
age probably because it had been composed specially in view of the condi- 
tions prevailing in his time and those forseen by him. We learn from the 
MoJ^hdrata that this Vyasa’s mother Satyavati later on married King 
Santanu of the Kuru race and had two sons by him named Chitrafigada 


L Bh&gawatpurSj?a XTI, 6. 4d-50. 
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and Yichitravirya, that the latter having died and Bhlshms^ son of Santann 
by Ganga, his former wife, having declined to beget sons on his wives by 
Niyoga, Satyavati called VySsa, then an old Rishi, to do that work and 
that he came and begot three sons Dhritarashtra, Pandu and Vidura or 
Vidhura. We also gather from it that the original Bhdratakathd of which 
the present Mahdbhdrata is an expanded form, had been composed by him 
shortly after the great war and that almost all the Es'atriya families had 
become extinct during that war, and can very well imagine from our ex- 
perience of the recent world-war of 1914-18 that it must have made several 
Brahmaua and Yais'ya families also extinct owing to its economic after- 
effects. It would not therefore be far from the truth to assume that just as 
Yyasa collected together the Vedic Mantras from the few Dwijas who had 
surivived and prepared the four Sanahitas, he or some other persons miut have 
collected together, arranged and classified the various stories as to cere- 
monial observances, the ballads, the discussions on grammar, phonetics, 
astonomy, psychology, cosmogony, epistemology &c. which were till then 
remembered and edited them as Brahmanas and Aranyakas and set 
apart the BrahmavidyS portions thereof, which till then were tought 
to all students who had a desire to know the secret doctrine contained 
therein, for being tought confidentially only to those who had undergone 
a certain course of discipline and who could be trusted not to destroy 
the new social edifice which must have been built up with great care 
and after overcoming numerous diflSculties because the theory under- 
lying it was that ‘^neither by works nor by progeny nor by wealth can 
immortality be secured but by renunciation alone*' and because if it spread 
widely people would cease to have faith in the performance of sacrifices and 
domestic ceremonies and would cease to marry and strive for the acquisition 
of wealth. The lengthy discourses on the utility of Karma even to a man 
who strives for the realization of the Self contained in Chapters o to 6 and 16 
to 18 of the Bhagawadgita, which I believe must have been composed later 
than the original Bhdratakathd and incorporated into it when it was later 
on expanded into the Mahdbhdrata, show, when read between the lines, that 
. the evil could not be checked completely and that a dire necessity had arisen 
for bringing the people to the right path by issuing instructions in the name 
of S'ri Krishna whom all orthodox people believed to be a manifestation of 
the Almighty. There being no direct reference in it to Buddhism or 
Jainism but there being frequent references to the doctrine and practices of 
the ascetic class, an indirect reference to those of the Chfi-rvaka and the 
terms ‘Samkhya', ‘Yoga’, ‘Brahma , ‘Atma’, ‘Nirvana’ &c. having been used 
therein in senses different from the technical ones, I believe that it had been 
designed specially for weaning people from the paths of asceticism and 
agnosticism which had been chawked out and extended by the adherents 
of the Upanishad school and the ChSrvaka School. It was thus asocial 
necessity which was the cause of the restriction of the Upanishad teaching 
5 fifo 
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%o a select few and that was felt when owing to its wide diffosioh the 
Aryan soceity was found to be on the way to disintegration. 

(4) Which Upanishads understood hy the term ^ Veddntm\ 

The number of works that go by the name of the Upanishads is very 
large and -some of them do not in fact even treat of Brahmavidya. The ques- 
tion therefore arises whether it is all these works without exception that are 
taken as authorities on the Vedanta doctrine or a limited number of them 
only. In order to determine that it is necessary to give some idea as to 
the number of works that go by that name. Now, according to one of 
them, namely the Mukiikopanisliat the total number of the works included 
in the category of at some past time was 1180 out of which there were 
21 pertaining to the Rigveda, 109 to the Yajurveda, 1000 to the Samaveda, 
and 50 to the Atharvaveda. This number seems to have been arrived at 
from the number of the S'akhas of each Veda under the belief that each 
S'akha must have its own Upanishad. Whether this was actually true 
or not cannot be ascertained but even if it was it has no importance 
because all these works were not available and the author of the said 
Upanishad himself could collect together the names of 110 of them only 
though he says they are 108. Having done so he has put 10 of them 
under the Rigveda, 21 under the White Yajurveda, 32 under the Black 
Yajurveda, 16 under the Samaveda and 31 under the Atharvaveda^ In 
1656 A.D. Prince Mahomed Dara Shakoh, the eldst son of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan, who was a great patron of the learned men of his time translated into 
Persian 50 Upanishads under the caption ‘^Oupanekhat.'' A French scholar 
named Anquetil du Pperon by translating them into Latin made the scholars 
and philosophers of Europe living in the beginning of the ninteenth century 
familiar with that fountain-source of the philosophical literature of India. 
In 1895 Tukaram Tatya, a Theosophist published a collection of 109 
Upanishads though the title says that they are 108. The Nirnaya Sagar 
Press of Bombay brought out an edition of 108 Upanishads in 1913 and 
on© of 112 in 1917. Lastly, MahSdev S'astri of Adyai*, Madras published 
between 1912 and 1923, collections of (1) Sdmanya Vedanta Upanishads^ 
(2) Yoga Upanishads, (3) Sannydsa Upanishads and (4) Vaishnava 
Upanishads and intimated that collections of (5) S'aiva Upanishads, and 
(6) S'dUa Upanishads w^ere in course of preparation. Keeping all these 
collections in view Dr. Winternitz says^ that besides the fourteen previously 
mentioned by him, there are over 200 works going by the name of the 
Upanishads, All of these are not however parts of any Samhita, Brahmana 
or Aranyaka, do not contain the same kind of doctrine and are not written 
in the same style. They are therefore divided into three groups, namely 

1. Muktikopaniihat I, 

2* History of Indian Literature Vol, I aa translated hy MrSi Kdhar pt St40t 
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(1) those which are in the prose style, contain atchaic forms and 
expressions and do not show any familiarity with any of the PaurSnic 
gods or contain references to the Sarakbya and Yoga doctrines bnt only 
to the perfornaance of sacrifices, the Upasana of Omkara and the knowledge 
of the identity of the Atma with Brahma, namely the Aitareyat Brihadd-^ 
ranyaka, Chhdvdogya, TaiUir%ya, and Kauahltaki and Kena or Talavakara, 

(2) those which are written for the most part in verse and contain references 
to the philosophical theory of the Samkhyas or the agnosticism of the 
Chfirvakas, namely the la'a, Pras'na, Mundaka, Katha^ S'w^tds'watara 
and Mah^nardyana. The above twelve together with the Mdndukya, 
and the Maitrayanlya are considered authoritative for the purpose of 
tracing the history of the earliest Indian philosophy though the last two 
are not so old as the first twelve and are even considered to be post- 
Buddhistic.^ Dr. Winternitz relying on Deussen^ says that S'ankara has 
in his Bhdshya on the Brahmasutras considered the first twelve only 
as sacred and authoritative texts but I have found on a cursory glance 
at the Bhdehya that he has also at certain places relied upon certain texts of 
the NdrayafUiy Jdbdla and other Upanishads.^ The Muktikopanishat 
on the other hand recommends a study of the Mdndukyopanishat only 
for attaining salvation and says further that if the realization of the Self 
does not take place on a study thereof, ton Upanishads, may be studied. 
These ten are undoubtedly the Chhandogya, Brihaddranyaka, Aitareya, 
Taittvrlya, Kena, Kathay Praa'nay Mumdaka and Mandukya,^ It 
contains other recommendations also bub with them we are nob concerned. 
It is these ten and the S'weids'watarat which I will later on show to bo 
a later product, that are found frequently relied on for an exposition of the 
Advaita doctrine by S'ankara and his followers including Sures'wara and 
Madhusudana Saraswati though occasionally we do meet with quotations from 
other Upanishads as the well such as the Amritabindny Jdbdlay Ndrdyavia. 
They are also archaic in points of style and diction. It is therefore they 
which must be kept in view in ascertaining the philosophical doctrine 
of the early Vedic or pre-epic age. 

(5) The Doctrine underlying those Upanishads. 

The doctrine that can be found underlying the discourses and dis- 

1. Ilisiory of Indian Literature Vol, I, p. 2S9, On this point see also 
Belvalkar and Banadde History of Indian Philosophy Yol, II CK III secs. 8 

9 at pp, 87--90 wherein they speak of the discovery of some new Upanishadi 
also, namely Bas'kala, Chhagaleya, Areheya and S'aunaka ( p. 87 ). 

2. System des Vedanta p. 82. 

3. S'. B. on Brahmasutra III. $. 21; III. S. 85 and III. Jf. 17 and 20^ at 
pp. 782t 784: 876y and 884 respectively of the N. S. P. edition, Belvalkar and 
Eanade say in their History of Indian Philosophy Vol. II Gh. Ill p. 87 that 
13 of the Upanishads quoted from by S'ankara can be definitely identified. 

4. Muktikopaniehat /. 26-^9. ^ 
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©uesions contftined in those ten Upanishads is this:— The highest object 
of man’s attainment is Brahma. This object can be secured by knowing 
what Brahma i& That can be known from a preceptor when humbly 
approached. When he is convinced of the pupil's burning desire to know 
the secret, he imparts it in words like these : — It should be the main endea* 
vour of every human being to know Brahma for its knowledge puts an 
end to all the misery in the world. You need not go to any particular place 
or think of any particular time, past, present or future, for knowing what 
Brahma is. It is everywhere and at all timea But it is so subtle that the 
senses cannot visualize it, the mind cannot grasp it, the intellect becomes 
powerless to get a conception of it. It can and does however know itself 
and just as on the one hand it is found everywhere in the objects of 
the universe around us, it is also found in human beings and there in a 
greater state of purity than in the other creatures and mundane objects. 
It is in fact the Self of every human being. What an aspirant should there- 
fore do is to try to know his real Self. Ordinarily man is apt to identity 
himself with the body or any of the senses or the mind or the vital breath. 
But as a matter of fact all these are objects as compared with it which is 
the subject and derive their power of performing their different functions 
from it. It is not also affected by the conditions of the body such as birth, 
childhood, adolescence, youth, maturity and death nor by the three states 
which one daily experiences, namely those of waking, dreaming and sleep- 
ing. It is however a witness of those conditions and states and gathers 
together the experiences gained therein through its instruments, the senses 
and the mind and quits the body when it is found no longer useful for 
gaining more experience and passes either by the path of the forefathers 
or of the gods to some other regions in space and when its merits are 
exhausted falls down through the air along with rain-water, takes the form 
of some kind of food and is reborn in another form. This cycle never ends 
for this hankering after happiness through finite objects is never stopped. 
The remedy for ending it lies in the individual’s own hands and that is to 
discriminate between the true and the false, the infinite and the finite, 
cease to think of the latter as far as possible and to think more and more 
of one’s true nature. That true nature consists of existence, knowledge 
and bliss. Here existence is not the existence of this or that object but exis- 
tence in the abstract, knowledge does not mean knowledge of the finite 
objects but the principle of knowledge and bliss does not mean the happi- 
ness derived from the sense-objects which is short-lived and is invariably 
mixed up with misery but the unmixed and permanent happiness resulting 
from self-realization. The Self in this pure state exists not only in 
the human beings and all sentient beings but in all concievable objects, 
here, there and everywhere. In fact it is Brahma itself above spoken of. 
Unless their identity, which is the secret of the Upanishad teaching, is 
realized true knowledge cannot arise. This Atm& or Brahma is not easily 
recognizable even by the initiated in the things external to one's body 
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without deep thinking as it is not so recognizable in the body itself. That 
thinking should be on the line that the stupendous forces of nature 
around us such as the sun, wind, ocean, stars, lightening, clouds, earth, &o. 
are not Brahma just as the body, the senses &c. are not the true Self of man ; 
that they are only the products of the elements, light, water and earth, 
and space and air which help them to form a concrete object and like the 
human body are evanescent though their lives are of longer duration 
than that of the latter. The power which they seem to have is not their 
own but of that Brahma which is inherent in them as it is inherent in the 
human body and is unaffected by their changing states just as it is not 
affected by the different states of the human body. Hence though these 
may appear to be distinct objects they are mere names and forms which 
spring from, having their being and move in and will finally he absorbed 
in Brahma. Thus there is in fact no diversity in this universe. The 
All is One and that is Brahma, the only reality. If one sees the slightest 
diversity in the universe and runs mad after any of the names and forms 
in the vain of hope of getting happiness, there is fear for him to fall into 
the ocean of misery. It is not the search for happiness, the desire for 
which is inherent in every sentient being that is the cause of misery but 
the search for it in the finite objects believing them to be the infinite, because 
Brahma itself is everlasting happiness and what sentient beings seek for 
even unconsciously in the finite objects is Brahma itself or one’s own Self. 
The happiness that finite objects of this or the next world, however attrac- 
tive and however long-lived they may appear to be, can give, is transitory 
and is invariably followed by misery in some form or another and does 
not put an end to the desire itself for happiness but keeps the soul 
unsatisfied and once there is separation from the object from which it is 
derived the soul is tormented by a fresh desire again to acquire that object 
or its like or better and make fresh efforts towards that end. If it is 
fortunately secured whether in this or the next life, it too is bound by its 
very nature to leave him panting and so the cycle of misery and happiness 
goes on endlessly. If on the other hand that inherent desire for happiness 
is sought to be satisfied by striving for the realization of the true nature 
of the Self or Brahma, seeing unity in diversity, the ocean of misery is 
crossed for on attaining that fountain-head of all happiness the bond of 
the heart, which owing to the presegce of ignorance gives rise to desires, 
is broken, all doubts ss to how those desires can be fulfilled are removed, 
the propensity to action i. e. to work for the attainment of desires in 
the wrong direction is removed, and even the fruits of good and bad 
acts done in the previous births or the present are also consumed like a 
heap of cotton by the fire of knowledge. This knowledge is not dependent 
for its manifestation upon the triad of the knower, the thing to be known 
and the means of knowledge but is self-manifest and is the source itself 
from which that triad derives its power. 
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(6) Interpretation of the Upanishads, 

The doctrine of the Upanishads as above Set forth is not found in 
this coherent logical form in any of them but portions thereof only are 
found scattered throughout the principal ones above-mentioned. It would 
not however be reasonable to infer as has been done by some scholars of 
eminence such as Prof. Kadhakrishna^ that the Upanishad seers themselves 
had not thought it out in all its component parts, because unless they had 
done so the ultimate result namely, that Brahma and Atm& are identical when 
both are considered in their pure lights, which is summed up in the four 
great sentences, “That art thou’*, “I am Brahma”, “This Self is Brahma” and 
“The Conscious Self is Brahma”, and which has been so aptly summed up 
by Deussen in the following words, namely : — “The Brahman, the power 
which presents itself to us materialised in all existing things, which creates, 
sustains, preserves, and recieves back into itself again all the worlds, this 
eternal, infinite, divine power is identical with the Atman, with that which 
after stripping off everything external we discover in ourselves as our real 
most essential being, our individual self, the soul”,^ could not have been 
arrived at.. While interpreting the Upanishads it should be remembered that 
they are mere imperfect reports of discussions that took place on particular 
occasions between the sages of a by-gone age, passed down orally in difierent 
Yedic schools for several generations and then collected together by some 
enthusiast or enthusiasts for the benefit of future generations and in several 
cases supplemented by his or their own introductions and that such being 
the case, it cannot be expected that any of them should contain a complete, 
logically reasoned-out system like the Bhashyas of S anJcara, Ramanuja, 
Vallabh and others or even like the Dars'ana works of Jaimini, Badarayana, 
Aks'ap&da and others. If one is anxious to ascertain what the Upanishad 
sages thought to be the truth about existence, one must in the absence of 
better materials, catch the central idea which is found running through 
all the principal Upanishads and try to work it out in all its bearings 
with the help of the different texts which are found scattered here and 
there, following the Mimafisa rules of interpretation as was done by S'au- 
kara, Ramanuja, Madhwa and other commentatora It is true that some 
of the texts are so apparently irreconcileable that each of the holders of 
different views on points of details may have thought that his view was 
the only one which could be logically worked out of the Upanishads. All 
the followers of the Upanishads, technically called the Vedantins, are 
however agreed on this point that the Upanishad sages have tought that 
the All-soul is identical with the individual soul and that this teaching 
though not set forth in a cohei'ently logical form in any Upanishad in all its 
bearings on the two souls, can be sufficiently gathered from the discourses 

1. Indian Fhilosophy Vol I p, 1^0, 

2. DeuBsen^B Fhilosophy of the Upanishads as translated hy A,8^ 0eden^ 
Edinburght 190$ p, 39 as quoted in the History of Indian LUemture hy Winter* 
nitz Yoh I Cis translated hy Mrs. Kelkar p. ^60. 
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and discussions contained in the Brihaddmnyaka, Chhdndogya, Aitareya, 
Tuittir^yctf Mundakctj l6*a, Kena, Kafhcb, Pfos'^a, KausTvUoiki and also 
S'wetds'watara, What they differ about is what is the nature of the 
unity meant by the Upanishads and that is only a matter of detail 
The great Oriental scholars of the West who have applied their minds to 
this subject are also agreed on that point,* 

(7) Upasanahanda of the Vedas in the Upanishads. 

The above doctrine represents only one side of the Upanishad 
teaching. It had its other side as well and that is discernible from 
those portions of the said worhs which are read by very few people 
and understood by still fewer. As to that it may be recollected that 
according to the Upanishad philosophy the knowledge of the identity 
of the individual soul and the Supreme Soul means the realization of 
that identity. That realization can take place as the result of S'ravaua 
(study) aided by Manana (reflection) and Nididhyasana (meditation). 
The reflection and meditation consist of extensive and intensive thinking 
over the different manifestations of the Supreme Soul in the universe and 
that of the individual soul in the human body. This itself is the UpasaUa 
(adoration) of the Supreme Soul Without it, the individual cannot shake 
off his limitations and be actually one with him. This UpajSana is of two 
sorts, namely (1) that of Brahma in the abstract and (2) that of Brahma 
as represented by any symbol. In the age of the older Upanishads none had 
conceived the idea of incarnations and therefore there was no idolatrous 
form of adoration in vogue. That form appears to have been introduced 
after S'ri Krishna began to be looked upon as a visible embodiment of the 
Supreme Soul and his images began to be prepared by his worshippers after 
his deatb.3 But since it is not possible for all the aspirants to think of 
Brahma in the abstract some Upanishad sages thought it necessary to 
give Brahma a symbol and for that purpose cought hold of the first 
word that was uttered by the Almighty, namely Oin ! which was believed 
to be His visible symbol as being suggestive of the power of creation, 
preservation or destruction of the universe when considered in any 
of its parts and of Him as a whole when considered as a single 
syllable. The form of adoration thereof then in vogue was a loud 
chanting; from which it came to be Inown as the Udgitha. Another form 
of adoration that was resorted to was the contemplation of the Supreme 

1 , Sacred Books of the East Series Vol. XV p. XXVII ; Preface to OoiigUs 
Philosophy of the Upanishads p. Ylll\ Deusse n^s Philosophy of the Upomishads 
as translated hy A, S* Geden p, S9 ; MacdonelV s History of Sanskrit Literature 
p, 221 ; History tf Indian Literature hy Winterniiz VoU I as translated hy 
Mrs. Kelkar pp, 2^9-50, 

2 . History of Indian Literature hy Winternitz Vol, I as tnamlated by Mrs. 

Kelkar p. 5Q5 foot-note S. . ^ 
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BeiBg in the various material forms of the forces of nature on the earth, in 
the heavens and in the mid«air. Other truth-seekers again concentrated their 
attention on the vital breath and yet others on the organ of speech or the 
mind or the Funisha in the right eye &a These were so many experiments 
carried on by individual truth-seekers in the laboratories of their As'ramas 
and when they happened to meet together at a royal or sacrificial assembly 
they carried on discussions with reference to the results attained by them. 
When the results attained by any of them were accepted by any group of 
doctors, they came to be designated as Vidyas or methods of Upfiisana. We 
have thus in the Upanishads, Udgithavidya, PrEnavidya, Daharavidyft, 
Aks'aravidyft, Purushavidya and so oa The first thereout when pursued in 
view of the Omkara as an entire syllable constituted the IJ|)asana of Brahma 
and when the same was pursued in view of any of ks component parts 
and the other Vidyas constituted the Upasana of some particular aspect of 
Brahma. The modus operandi of all of them consisted of the observance of 
certain rules of discipline such as restraint of the lenses &c. and concebtration 
and meditation. This itself is known as Adhyatma-yoga or Yoga in the 
Kathopaniskai^ Vijnana, Dhyana, Upasana and Sannyasyoga in the. ilfun* 
daka^ and Brahmi Upanishat in Kena,^ It is not identical with the Yoga of 
Patafijali for the ideal of those truth-seekers was higher than that of Patailjali 
in that while his was to realize the absolute nature of the Self as understood 
by the Samkhyas, that of the former was to realize its identity with Brahma. 

( 5 ) Rise of Asceticism. 

It may be recollected that it was a part of the course of self-realiza- 
tion to check the tendency of the mind to run after the objects of the 
world. Some of the seers were therefore of opinion that the said course 
could not gone through by those who had the care of a running household 
claiming their attention from time to time and that therefore one desirous 
of going through it should either commence it immediately after one’s 
study of the Vedas is over or after the desires for progeny and wealth is 
satiated. Those who agreed with that view betook themselves to forests 
and applied their minds solely to the investigation of the world-and-life- 
problem. There were others again who believed that what the search 
for truth, knowledge and infiniteness stood in absolute need of was not 
physical renunciation of the wotld and all its objects, which is not 
completely possible so long as the |pul is in the embodied state, but a 
change in one’s angle of vision towords them which can be secured by a 
knowledge of that true nature of the Self and a sense of discrimi- 
nation and that therefore if one’s will is strong and one’s life is moulded 
fuitably one can, even while attending to one’s worldly duties, follow the 
course of self-realization^ In course of time the adherents of the latter 

ifKatha L 6. 18. 

2. MuTKfukd I, 2. 18 f lit 2. 7 ^ Jilt It 8 y lilt 2t It and III. 2t d^^lO. 

3. Kena IT. 86. 

4 . Introduction to S^cmhara^s J6ha$hf/a on the MaffawadgWt p. 2^ 
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view became diminiBhed and there was a time in the history of phil osophic 
thought in India in which there were no persons to represent that view\ 
The men with ascetic leanings therefore dominated the Indian people by 
their self-resignation and influenced their thouglits and course of conduct 
by their ascetic poetry which consisted of legends of saints, aphorisms 
and also fables, fairy tales and moral stories® which had originated in the 
pre-Buddhistic age. 

(9) Sdrhhhya Doctrine of Kapila Muni, 

It appears from the S'wetdstvatara, a later Upanishad,* that the 
sage Kapila who is considered the fatlier of the Samkhya system must 
have flourished |ind propounded his theory of the genesis of the world 
from Pradhana, the primordial matter, consisting of the three Clunas, Sattwa, 
Eajas and Tamas in a state of equipoise, acting under the direction of the 
Purusha, during the interval between the composition of the earlier and the 
later Upanishads. The B^agawadgltd by calling Kapila from amongst the 
Siddhas (adepts)^, a Vibhuti of the Supreme Soul and adopting his theory 
and trying to reconcile it with the Upanishad doctrine may well be taken 
to support that view.® The Samkhya theory as appearing from that work 
is not atheistic but tlielstic. The fact however that the theory as originally 
propQunded did make room therein for the existence of the Supreme Soul 
either as identical with the Purusha who in that case must bo non-dual 
or as different from it as an individual soul is sufficiently clear from 
other ancient works such as the S'wetds'ivataropanishat,^ Mahdbhdrata^ 
and CharaJca Sa'^fthiidJ The Saitikhya philosophy as tought by Kapila to 
his mother Devahuti® is also of a tbeistic character. It also seems 
that there was in existence an older work of the Sai6khya system named 
Shashtitantraadatra containing an exposition of the theory as originally 
propounded by this sage because a verse quoted by Vyasa in his Bhdahya 
on Yogaautra IV. 13 has been said by Vacbaspati in his gloss thereon 
to have been takeu from that very work.^® It is probably the same 
work as is referred to by Badarayana in Brahmaautra IL 1. 1. which 
S'ankara says in his Bhdahya thereon^ was called a ‘Tantra*, a term 

1, Bhagawadgltd IV. 1-^. 

*2, History of Indian Literature hy Winternitz Yol. I. as translated by Mrs, 
Kelkar pp. 820, 

3. S'wetds' watara V. 2, 

4. Bhagawadgltd, X. 26, 

5 . Ibid. rii. 12-u. ^iii. ^ly. xYiii. 

6. S'wetds'watara V. 3, IJf. 

7. Mahdhhdrata XII. 219. 

8. Das Gupta^s History of Indian Philosophy Yol, I pp. 212^18. 

9. BhagawatpurdTj^a. III. 25-88. 

10. Anandds^ram Sanskrit Series No. XLYII p. 184. 

l\. N. S. F. edition p. 4^8. 

e 
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which according to Y&cliaapati’s gloss thereon means ^ scientific treA«» 
ike containing a discussion as to the means of attaining Moks'a 
( final absolution ). It is also perhaps the same as the Sdmkhya$'d8tra in 
six chapters which is mentioned in Prasthanbheda^ as having been 
composed by the revered sage Kapila. Further Vachospati says in Bhdmaii 
that Asuri and Pafichas'ikha and other followers of the Samkhya system 
composed Smritis on the line of Kapila’s ‘Tantra’^ and we know it from the 
Mahdbkdraia that the doctrine as propounded by the sage Kapila was 
theistic and that it was Panchas'ikha, a pupil of Asuri who made it atheistic. 
The latter s pupil la'wara Krishna must then have by his Kdrikds filled 
up the gaps in his Master’s chain of arguments. Messers Belvalkar and 
Ranade also believe that the Samkhya was originally theistic® and the same 
is also the opinion of Das Gupta.* We may therefore take it as certain 
that the Samkhya theory as originally propounded was as above-stated. 

The term ‘Samkhya’ too had not till the date of the Bkagawadgltd 
acquired the technical significance which it did probably from the 
date of Is'wara Krishna’s Kdrikds. Till then it signified ‘knowledge’.® 
It may therefore be inferred that the sage Kapila was the propounder of a 
theory of knowledge whose principal feature was that the divine power 
referred to in the S'wetdawatara was Pradhaoa i. e. to say, the three Guuas 
in a state of equipoise, that when the equipoise is disturbed through the 
power of the Purusha coming in contact with it, there arises Mahat or 
Buddhi, from the lalier, Ahamkara and so on. It is this doctrine of the 
Samkhya system not its subsequent development with which the Vedanta 
theory has something in common, that has been attacked by Badarayaua 
in Brahmasutra 1. 1* 5 to 1, 4* 1 to 10 and II, 1, 1 to 11. 

{10) Influence of that Doctrine on the Minds of Subsequent Thinkers. 

This doctrine seems to have had such a marvellous efiecb on the 
minds of the thinkers who followed its originator that it is found later on 
to have become the foundation on which the superstructure of the Hindu 
religion as it is prevalent now, is based. The principal feature of that 
religion is a belief in a male trinity, Brahma, Vishnu and Mahes'a, presided 
over by an overlord called Mahadova or Narayana or Adinarayana or in a 
female trinity, Mahasaraswati, Mahalaxmi, and Mahakali, presided over by 
MAyiS. or Mahamaya or Adyas'akti, each trinity representing the Purusha of 

1. Mahimnastotra with Madhvsudana^s Gommeniary (A. S. P, edition) p. 21. 

2. S, S, F, edition p, 4^2. 

3. History of Indian Philosophy Vol. II, pp. 449SO. 

4. History of Indian Philosophy Vol, /. pp, 212--1S. 

5. S'wetas'watara V. 2., TI, IS’, Bhagawadgltd, II, S9 ; The colophon under 

that chapter i III. Sr, 17. V, ^-5., X VIII, IS; JS^ankara^e Bh^ya on 

Brahma Sutra II, 1. S, {N. S, P, edition p, ^59), 
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the Somkhyas endowed with all the attributes of the Saguna Brahma of the 
earlier Upanishads and having bodies in which the Guiias.Saltwa, Rajas and 
Tamas are respectively predominent. All the later Upanishads from the 
jS'toefaa'atiatorodownwards seem to have been composed under the direct or 
indirect influence of this doctrine. The great epics also in their present 
form presuppose a knowledge, on the part of thoir authors, of the Puraua 
and Dharmas'fistra^ literatures which had grown up under its influence. As 
already stated* the Bhagawadglla which forms a part of the Mahabharata 
contains evidence of a desire to assimilate it to the doctrine of the earlier 
Upanishads. Kapila’s Samkhya doctrine thus forms a connecting link 
between the earlier and the later Upanishads and between the literatures 
of the Vedic and post-Vedic ages. 

(11) Yoga in the Pre-Tdtahjala Age, 

The sago Patahjali wlio composed the Yogasutrda must have 
made his appearance on the Indian philosophical arena at a date consi- 
derably later than Kapila. His name is not found in any of the earlier 
Upanishads nor in any of the later ones which are recognized as authorita- 
tive such as S'wetds'watara, Kaivalga^ Jdhdla, Maitrdyani and Nrisimha- 
tdpini. This does not however mean that the Yoga as a means of salvation 
was unknown before his time. He himself says that what he has done is 
an Anus'asana (systematization) of Yoga not the propagation of anew 
doctrine of Yoga®, During the period commencing from the time when the 
teachers who thought out the problems discussed in the later Upahishads, 
flourished and ending with that in which Vyasa, the author of the Bhaga- 
wadg^d^ flourished, the practice of Yoga appears to have been traditionally 
transmitted from teacher to pupil ia several schools of which we get a 
glimpse from the Bhagaivadgitd which styles itself a Yogas'astra but is not 
such a systematic work as the Yogasutras. The word ‘Yoga' is found 
there used in five different senses, namely (1) an exposition of the nature 
of anything; (2) a means for the attainment of liberation (3) Karma-yoga 
(4) the acquisition of a thing which one stands in need of but does not 
possess and (5) the divine power of creation, preservation and destruction 
of the universe. As for the first sense the title of each chapter of the work 
is made up of a compound word the second part whereof is the word ‘Yoga' 
e. g, Vis'ada-yoga, Samkhya-yoga, Karma-yoga, SannySsa-yoga, Aks'ara- 
brahma-yoga, &c. In the second sense it appears to have been used in the 
body of the work as the second member of a compound word such as 
Buddhi-yoga (IL 49-50, 10, XVIII. 57) Karma-yoga (III. 8, 7, 

V. 2 ), JMna-yoga (III. 3) Atmasamyama-yoga (lY. 27) Brahma-yoga 
(IV. 27 ) Samkhya-yoga ( XIIL 28) Bhakti-yoga (XIV. 26) and Dhyana- 

1. S'^ B* on Brahmasutrq, /. (ilT, P, edition p* 4^0), 

%. F, XXXHl mpra. 

3. Yogaeutrot /. t and Vydsors Bhdshya thereon. 
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jfoga (XVIIL 52) or as the first member of a compound word such as 
Yoga-ysjfia (IV. 18) Yoga-samadhi (IV. 38, VI. 37 ) Yogarudha (VI. 4), 
Yoga-seva (VI. 20) Yoga-yukta (VI. 29, IX. 28) Yoga-dhftrana ( VIII. 12). 
The root *Yuj' and its derivatives have also been used in VI. 8. 10, 12, 14, 
16, 23, IX. 34, XVIIL 51 to convey the same sense. In the third sense the 
term ‘Yoga* is found used in 11. 39, 48, IV. 1-3, 41, V. 4-7, VI. 1-8, 12, 
16-19, 23, 33, 36-37, 44; VII. 1, X. 6-7, 18, XVIIL 33, 75. In the follow* 
ing derinatives also it is found used in the same sense, namely ‘Yogin’ (IV. 
25, V. 24, VI. 8, 10, 18, 28, 31-32, 42, 45-47, VIII. 1-4, 23, 27-28, X. 17, XIL 
14, XV. 11) and ‘Yogavittama* and (XII. 1 ). In the fourth sense it is used 
as the first member of the compound word ‘Yogaks'ema* in II. 45 and IX 22. 
In the last, it is found in the compounds Yoges'wara (XL 4. XVII. 75, 78 ) 
Mahayoges'wara (XI. 9), YogamayS. (VII. 25), Madyoga (XIL 11) and 
Ais'wara-yoga (XL 8). In VI. 18 again the term ‘Yukba* (past participial 
noun from ‘Yuj* ) has been defined as meaning one whose mind is completely 
subdued and concentrated only on the Self and in VI. 20-23 the term Yoga 
has been defined as that peaceful and self-sufficient state of mind which is 
the highest bliss and is as difficult to forsake as to attain. It is therefore 
clear that the said term had not acquired that technical meaning of a 
particular graded process of attaining to salvation based upon the later 
Samkhya doctrine, which it did since the promulgation of the Yoga-dars* ana 
of Patafijali but was being used to denote any of the different ways of 
attaining to peace of mind which different strenuous investigators of truth 
had found by personal experience successful and made known to others 
traditionally since the Upanishad age to that in which the Divine 
Song had been composed. Similarly we find scattered here and 
there in that work some of the eight Augas of Yoga mentioned 
in Yogasutra 11. 29, recommended as conducive to the highest 
bliss. But we do not find the terms Yama, Niyama and Praty5,hara, 
used anywhere. The term Asana occurs in VI. 11-12 but no particular 
variety thereof is recommended as in Yogasutra II. Jfi. Pranayama 
is mentioned in VI. 29-30 as the sole pursuit of some ascetics not as a 
means to an end as in Yogasutra II. Jf9-C2. The term Dharana as such 
does not occur in the Bhagawadgltd but it forms the second member of a^ 
compound word, namely, Yoga-dharana occurring in Ch, VIII. 12. The 
term Dhyana too appears in Ch. XVIIL 52 of that work as the second* 
member of the compound word Dhyana-yoga which means meditation as 
a species of Yoga having no connection with the Yoga-dharaiia above 
spoken of whereas the Dhyana defined in Yogasutra III. 2 is a stage 
in Ashtanga-Yoga next after Dharana. The term Samfidhi too appears 
to have been used in Ch. II. 44 and 53 in the etymological sense of 
the steadiness of the intellect not in the technical one of trance. Its 
varieties Samprajnata and Asamprajnata and the sub-varieties of the 
former, namely Savitarka, Savichara, SSnanda and Asmitamatra mentioned 
in Yogmuira I. 17 are nowhere referred to in the BhagawadgUd^ There 
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ifi thus no doubt that the Bhagawadgltd represents a sld.ge in the develop- 
ment of the Upasana portion of the Upanishad teaching at which some leaders 
of society while accepting the foundamental doctrine of the Upanishada 
and also the original Samkhya theory of the genesis of the world, set their 
face directly against the tendency to shake off social responsibilities with 
a view to create a congenial atmosphere for the attainment of the final 
beatitude by preaching that the evil lay not in the objects of the world 
which were as good manifestations of the Supreme Soul as the individual 
soul itself but in the mind of the individual, that therefore it was 
not absolutely necessary nor even desirable for the average man to 
abandon the rites which he is called upon by his position in life to perform 
that the right course of conduct was to do one's duty for the sake of duty 
without caring for its result and that the effect of doing so was to purify the 
mind of all the dross collected therein in innumerable previous births and 
thus prepare it for the reflection therein of the light of knowledge as in a 
clean mirror. 

4 

(12) Rise of Buddhism^ Jainism ayid Materialism. 

We have yet seen only one side of the upheaval of the social fabric 
which had set in as the result of the spread of the Upanishad teaching. It 
had its another side as well and that was that the contempt for the Vedic 
ceremonials which the said teaching had inculcated drove some people to 
disregard all the traditional lore and to strike out new paths for spiritual 
development. The two such powerful attempts which have left permanent 
marks on the religious and philosophical history of India were those made 
by Gautama Buddha and Vardhaman Mahavira. Both of them agreed with 
the Vedic philosophers in believing that the soul of man was subject to 
transmigration from one birth to another endlessly, that some spiritual 
course must be gone through in order to free it from the cycle thereof 
and that the performance of Vedic sacrifices hampered rather than helped 
one in the pursuit of that ideal. They did not however agree as to one 
particular course to be adopted. Moreover while the followers of the 
Vedas did not admit to their spiritual order the members of the 
S'udra caste, the non-Vedic leaders freely admitted them to their orders. 
Lastly, the former preached their doctrines in Sanskrit while the latter 
preached theirs in the local languages of the people. These two became 
therefore the founders of two distinct religions known as Buddhism and 
Jainism besides two distinct systems of philosophy. Brief accounts of those 
two systems of philosophy will be found in the Notes at pp. 22-25 and 
25-26 respectively. 

The views of these two philosophers were not however very dan- 
gerous and therefore we do not meet with any direct attacks on them in 
the Bhagawadgitdf though there are indirect thrusts at them as the pursuers 
of non-S'astric ways of salvation at the end of Chapter XVI and in Chapter 
XVII of that work. The class of philosophers whose views were very 
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dangeroug was that of the Charvakas, a brief account whereof will 
be found at pp. 20-22 of the Notes, Nothing has however been said there 
as to how their doctrine could have originated. As to that the doctrine 
that the body is the Self and that therefore the aim of life should be to 
eat, drink and enjoy to surfeit seems to be the “Upanishat” said in Chhdn^ 
dogya VIIL 8, 4-5 to have been disseminated by Virochana, very probably 
the father of King Bali who was driven to the nether regions by Upendra 
otherwise known as the Dwarf incarnation of Vishnu and the son of 
Prahlad whose intense devotion to Vishnu whom his father Hiranyakas'ipu 
hated, has served as an example to several devotees throughout the long 
period which has elapsed since the Vishnupurdna was composed. There is 
a covert reference to this doctrine in the 8* welds* waiar ay and it is described 
in details in the Mahdbhdrata, In Chapter 108 of the Ayodhya Kanda of the 
Udmdyana of Valmiki the sage Jabali is represented to have tried to persuade 
Bharata to go back from the forest and enjoy the kingdom, on preaching 
a doctrine which very much resembles that of the Cliarvakas. The Bhaga- 
wadgltd while setting forth in Chapter. XVI the beliefs and conduct 
which go to make up what is called Asuri Sainpat describes exactly the 
same beliefs and conduct as were characteristic of the Asura kings 
Hirauyaks'a, Hiranyakas'ipu, Sahasrarjuna, Banasura, Narakasura and 
others who are referred to in the Mahdbkdrata, and Vishnupurdna,^ The 
sage Vyasa has through the mouth of Sri Krishna condemned these 
Epicureans of India in the most scathing terms. That he felt the necessity 
for doing so is a strong proof of the existence of a large number of 
powerful people holding such beliefs and acting up to them in his time. 
Tradition ascribes the origin of this doctrine to a man named Charvaka 
but no more information is available about him except what is given 
in the Notes. Like all the other ancient original thinkers he himself 
does not seem to have composed any work embodying a systematic 
exposition of his doctrine but one of his two disciples, named Brihaspati 
is reputed to have composed a Sutra work which too is not now available 
'so far as I am aware and therefore information about it had to be gathered 
from the works of the other schools. 

(13) Fundamental Doctrine of the Bhagawadgita, 

Although the term ‘Vedantas* signifies the Upanishads, and the 
Adherents of the Vedanta school are otherwise known as the Aupanishadas, 
the Bhagawadgita too has, from the time of S'ankaracharya onwards, 
been looked upon by them as containing the quintessence of their doctrine 
and is therefore respected by them as one of their three Prasthfinas 
(worksif foi’ming the starting-point or basis of a doctrine X Thus 
for instance, in one of the 9 versos containing a course of meditation 
(Dhy^na) to be gone through as a part of the ceremony to be performed 

1. For a similar view of the contents of Ch. XVI. of the BhagawadgTta, see 
Delvalhar and Eanadds History of Indian Philosophy, Vol, II, Ch, X pp, 468-64. 
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prior to the commencement of its recitation, it has been described as a 
cloud ^'showering the nectar of Advaitism” ( Advaitamritavarshini) and in 
another, all the Upanishads have been compared to cows, S'ri Krishna to 
a milkman milcbing them, Arjuna to a calf and a man of good intellect 
to a person enjoying the milk in the form of the nectar of the teaching 
contained in the OUd, S'ankaracharya and the other Acharyas such as 
RamRnuja, Madhwa, Niinbarka and Vallabha have written Bhashyas thereon 
in order to establish that the teaching contained therein is exactly in 
accordance with that contained in the Upanishads as interpreted by them. 
It must therefore be given its due importance in a historical survey of the 
Vedanta doctrine. It has already been drawn upon freely because of its 
being one of the few ancient works on the Yoga philosophy which have 
survived the devastating flood of time. Nothing has however been stilted yet 
as to its fundamental doctrine. 

As to that it is a work in eighteen chapters of uneven lengths 
containing in all 700 verses ever since the time of S aukaracharya at 
least. It is one of the several episodes which being almost inde- 
pendent works have been incorporated into the Great Epic of India 
in order to establish its importance as the fifth Veda or a mine 
of knowledge on all subjects of human interest, meant for the 
benefit of those who have no access to the original four Vedas. In 
the first chapter and the first 10 verses of the second the sage VyAsa 
graphically deseribes the scene on the field of battle on the first day as it 
appeared to Arjuna the principal warrior on the side of the Pandavas and 
lays the foundation for the philosophical dissertation which is to follow, 
by saying that the said warrior expressed to his distinguished chariotoej: 
S'ri Krishna his disinclination to fight his own kith and kin who had 
arrayed themselves on the battlefield, as be was overpowered by remorse at 
the thought that many dire consequences would follow from such an 
interneciire struggle. It is in order to remove this spirit of despondency 
which had ceased Arjuna that the S'ri Krishna commenced to disabuse 
his mind of the wrong notions which were its cause. That attempt 
continues from Ch. II. 11 to Ch. XVIII. 72. In verse 73 of the latte^r 
.Arjuna is represented to have submitted completely to the will of his teacher 
which was the same as that of the Almighty and agreed to act up to bi^ 
word. With the remaining five versos we are not concerned. The teachit^g 
above spoken of is quite in accord wdth the nature of the beginning 
middle and end of the work. Arjuna begins to fight as the result thereof. 
This means that it must have as its aim the inculcation of the doctrine 
that one must continue to do from a sense of duty the acts which one is 
required to do agreeably to one's position in life and that if one doesV, one 
is not tainted by the fruits thereof but on the contrary, is freed irom the 
cycle of births or deaths. That it is so has not been gainsaid even by 
that great champion of the renunciation-theory, SankarachArya, He 
however controverts and refutes the theory that salvation can be attained 
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by the simultaneous pursuit of knowledge and active life and strongly 
maintains not only that it can be attained by knowledge alone but also 
that even the Bhagob'tjoadgUd holds that forth as the highest truth and 
reconciles that view With the repeated saying of S'ri Krishna that it is 
not desirable to abandon works necessitated by one's station in life and 
that what is desirable is only a change in the angle of vision, by saying 
that Arjuna was a Madhyamadhikari for whom renunciation was dangerous 
rather than beneficial and that renunciation for an Uttamadhikari is not 
precluded thereby. Similarly he maintains that even according to the 
BhagatvadgUdt Brahma is without form and without limbs and that the best 
course is to meditate on it and sink one's individuality in it but that since 
that kind of meditation is not possible for everybody S ri Krishna has 
repeatedly recommended the easier course which is to meditate upon Saguna 
Brahma in his own form and sink his individuality in Him. This view 
appears to have been borne out by the contents of Ch. III. 1-3, IV. 32-41, 
Ch. V. 1, Ch. VII and especially verses 16-19 thereof, Ch. VIII. 18-22, 
X. 11, XIL 3-5, and XIII. 2, 7-11, 31. And just as Vyasa has not forgotten 
the Uttamadhikari though Arjuna was a Madhyamadhikari it appears from 
Ch. IV. 33-41, IX. 30-32 and XII. 9-11 that he has not also forgotten the 
Kanishtadhikaris and even the Anadhikaris of various grades. The author 
of the Bhagawadgltd has thus been so magnanimous as to recommend 
ways of salvation for all the diverse grades of human beings from the 
most abstract meditator to the most dull-headed materialist, from the 
most rigid self-disciplinarian to the variest libertine and from the believer 
in Nirguna Brahma only to the believer in ghosts and goblins and it is 
just because of that that no other work in the Indian religious literature can 
claim so much popularity as it. 

When the work is viewed in this light, the doctrine found running 
through it may be summed up thus : — Parabrahma is the Highest Essence. 
It is above all limitations of time, space and causality and is therefore in- 
capable of being defined in any other way except in the language of 
contradictions. It is thus Nirguna and Nirakara when looked at from 
the standpoint of the absolute truth and Saguna and Sahara when 
looked at from the standpoint of the relative truth. In the first there 

is no room for any other substance but in the other there is room 

for the multifarious phenomena. That phenomena is the result of the 
permutations and combinations of the three Gunas of Prakriti, which 
is the divine Maya of Brahma or Is'wara personified in the person of 
S'ri Krishna. Thus there is nothing either on the earth or in the 

heavens or in the mid-air which is free from the predominance 

of the one or the other of these Quiias. The aim of an aspirant should 
be to rise above the power of these three Gunas and realize the absolute 
nature of the Self between which and Brahma there is no essential 
differenoe. This can be realised by the increase of the Sattwa element 
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in one’s naiwe whi<ih helps one to concentrate one s atiienMon on the satil% 
This is done by observing restrictions in diet, movements, thought, spwoh 
be, and by meditation on the Absolute as instructed by a competent Guru 
approached meekly. Ultimately attachment towards the Sattwa element 
also should be shaken off, for Brahma is above all the Qunas. 

As this is possible only in the case of the highly meritorious and 
indifferent and that too after an effort continued for several births, an 
easier way for an average aspirant is to meditate on the visible symbols of 
Brahma in the universe such as the earth, fire, sea, wind &c. in the inanimate 
creation and human beings, beasts, birds, insects &c. in the animate 
world, to proceed upon the belief that all the objects are produced from 
it, reside in it and will ultimately be absorbed in it, that the individual 
soul has emanated from it, that so has the Prakriti, the primordial matter, 
that it is also inside everything as a thread is inside beads, that he alone is 
the right seer who sees unity in diversity, that Brahma is the only undivided 
one amongst the divided, self-illumined and the illuminator of all objects, 
that it makes itself manifest specifically in some objects and some human 
beings and that it also becomes incarnated at times in one form or another 
according to necessity. Such meditation accompanied by the observance of 
the same rules of conduct as are prescribed for the highest aspirant prepares 
one for the grace of the Almighty which being showered one's innate 
ignorance is dispelled and the knowledge of the Essence shines forth in 
all its glory. An alternative and still easier way of salvation is to believe 
in Vasudeva- Krishna as the special incarnation of the Almighty and 
worship Him. This worship does not consist in performing elaborate 
ceremonies but in ofiering with devotion whatever is possible and above 
all in giving up selfish pursuits, doing all acts necessary for the pilgrimage 
of life to continue uninterrupted, only from a sense of duty and never 
expecting the enjoyment of their fruits. True renunciation consists in thus 
changing one's outlook on life rather than in forsaking one's domestici 
social, national and religious duties because complete inaction is not possible 
for an embodied soul, the body with its five organs of action and five of 
knowledge and the mind and intellect being so constituted as to keep 
.the soul active either physically or mentally except when temporarily 
necessary for resuscitating one's energy after over-work. Inaction is good 
in itself as conducive to the state of final beatitude by turning the mind to 
the pursuit of true knowledge but that term is not capable of an easy 
definition and has therefore bafiled many an astute thinker. A real 
philosopher is one who sees action in inaction and inaction in action and 
goes on attending to his duties without caring for the fruits accruing 
from tlie discharge thereof. If we go deeper still we find that as a matter 
of fact the inner self of man is not the real doer of actions, the elements 
necessary for the performance thereof being (1) the body, (2) the ego 
(3) the means (4) the diverse movements and (5) a supernatural force 
of a good or evil nature* It is the last that many a time leads man to 
7 fifo 
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" act without thinking or against his best judgment. One remains subject 
to it in proportion as one allows himself to be swayed by passions and 
emotions which are the outcome of a latent desire for sense-objects, a veritable 
Moloch who consumes everything and is never satiated. The soul is 
covered over by it as fire by smoke, a mirror by dirt, a foetus by a womb. 
Though the soul is essentially of the nature of knowledge, it becomes 
ignorant as it were owing to its being enveloped by this darkness brought 
on by desire. The latter is therefore the real enemy of man and must be 
destroyed by bringing under one’s control the senses, the mind and the 
intellect which are its seats, holding firmly the belief that the soul transcends 
even the intellect When the seed of desire is thus scorched, man ceases to 
feel himself miserable and is not tormented by the pairs of opposites and his 
mind keeps its balance firmly and the knowledge derived from the Scrip- 
tures is retained therein permanently. After that state is reached it is not 
necessary to perform the rites prescribed by the Vedas because knowledge 
itself is a sacrifice wherein Brahma is the fire, Brahma the oblation offered 
in it, Brahma the god to whom it is offered and Brahma the goal to be 
reached. This knowledge can be acquired by one who humbly approaches 
and serves a preceptor well-versed in it. After it is imparted to him, 
it kindles the fire within and that is never extinguished. If any actions 
are done thereafter, as they must be so long as the physical body is there, 
they do not affect the soul in the least. 

There are men of weaker intellect who would not find the above 
process suitable or practicable. For them the easier way to salvation is to 
resign themselves completly to the Almighty in the form of Vasudeva-Krishna 
and submit to His will in all respects or at least to abandon all the fruits 
of actions is His favour. If they follow it, He in the exercise of His divine 
grace will keep them unaffected by the results of their actions and raise them 
tip to the state of liberation through knowledge. They have neither to 
bother themselves about the philosophy of knowledge nor that of action. 
Complete self-resignation is by itself sufficient for the Almighty to confer 
His grace on them, purify their hearts and kindle the lamp of knowledge 
within them, whether they think of it or not. 

Those who adore other gods, also adore the Almighty through them 
and get the fruits of their meritorious acts from Him through them. They 
cannot however be freed from the cycle of births and deaths because their 
visions and ideals are limited. Those on the other hand who adore ghosts 
and goblins or depend solely upon man-power are condemned to hell i e. to 
say, unending cycles of births and deaths in various kinds of bodies. 

Ignoring the ways of the last two classes of persons who are not on 
the path of salvation at all we can summarise the result of the teaching of 
the Oita in this manner that it recommends three ways of salvation, namely 
(1) that of knowledge to which the practice of Yoga is ancillary (2) that 
of devotion to Saguiia Brahma in the impersonal or personal form to which 
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the attendance to one's worldly duties on knowing the r^l nature of action 
is ancillary and (3) the path of action to which the unqualified devotion 
to the Almighty is ancillary. It does not thus side with those who 
advocated exclusively either the path of knowledge or that of action and 
there is a reasonable basis for the belief that it advocated a Samuchchaya 
(mixture) of knowledge and action in one sense because even in the case 
of the first, action in the form of the practice of Yoga was held to be 
necessary, but when we reflect deeper we find that it does not advocate 
a Samuchchaya of Karma with the ultimate knowledge of the identity 
of the individual with the Supreme Soul which is the cause of liberation 
in the case of all the paths. That is not the same as the knowledge referred 
to in the first path. The latter presupposes duality i, e. to say, it is such 
knowledge only as would serve to enable one to distinguish between the 
Self and the non-selfs, a distinction which involves the separate existence of 
a knower, a thing to be known and a means of knowledge. This distinction 
must subsequently be merged in the unity of the whole and the identity of 
Self in the body with the Brahma in the world outside and roundabout 
it, wherein there can be no such distinction and therefore no scope for 
action. The knowledge thereof arises from the Mahavakya as the fruit of 
the cojnpletion of any of the three courses above-mentioned. 

Madhusudana Saraswati has, in his Oudhdrthadipikd which is a gloss 
on S^ankara’s Bhdshyd o% the Oitd, faithfully interpreted the Bhdshyd, 
He has repeatedly stated that bis aim in composing that gloss was to 
explain the intention of the Bhashyakara which cannot be gathered by men 
of dull intellects.^ This is borne out by the fact that though in the first 
of the introductory verses he declares that it is his intention to explain the 
0%id word for word®, he does not enter into a discussion as to false interpre- 
tations made by others on the ground that they had been refuted by the 
Bhashyakara®. I have however noticed that at two places'^ he diflfers from 
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'tib® latter bo4 tiialfc ia due to the influeirce on his mind of the viewa of the 
muthors of the Varttika and Yogavds'uhtha which we will consider fe their 
piioper places. 

(14) Doctrines of the Upanishads and BhagawadgUd Compared. 

When we compare the above doctrine with that deduced from the 
Upanishads we find that while there is a substantial agreement between 
them as to the nature of Brahma, the individual soul and phenomena and 
their mutual relations, and the path of knowledge described in both, there 
ift a difference between them as to the method of devotion, for while in the 
former the object is either Brahma in the abstract or in any of its concrete 
manifestations in the world or in the human body, what is specially recom- 
mended in tho latter as such an object is the personality of V&sudeva- 
Krishna and there is in it nothing corresponding to tho philosophy of Karma 
which we find .in the latter. This was due to the altered conditions of 
Aryan Society above referred to. In his attempt to meet them and find a 
way out for dissuading people from either forsaking their homes for the 
pursuit of knowledge or from being complete materialists and thus de- 
stroying the social fabric Vyftsa went behind the express teaching contained 
in the Upanishads and on reflecting over the state of society in the age in 
which the Brahma ua and Ks'atriya sages who are narrated to have carried 
on discussions in sacrificial and royal assemblies, actually lived, hit upon 
the truth that in the old days while there were some who went to the 
forests and thought over the problems of philosophy while living in her- 
mitages there were also others who did so while continuing to attend to their 
family and social duties and on further reflecting as to how it could have 
been possible for the latter to do so, worked out the theory of Karma-yoga 
as above explained and thus opened out an easier way of salvation for those 
who had a desire to secure it but were not inclined to give up their daily 
pursuits. And for the general mass he found out a still easier method 
of self- resignation in favour of S ri Krishna who had already been believed 
by a large number of his contemporaries to be an embodiment of the 
Almighty. As already stated, S'ankara made room in his Advaita doctrine 
for these innovations. That he was already a great devotee of Vishnu 
and believed S'ri Krishna to be a complete incarnation thereof will be shown 
^ later on when we come to his time and work in life. ' 

(15) Formation of the Philosophical Systems other than the Vedanta. 

The spirit of revolt against the cult of sacrifices and the tendency 
to free-thinking which had been engendered by the Upanishad teaching had 
already given rise to two independent groups of men under the leaderships 
of Gautama Buddha and Vardhamana Mahavira and by their admission of the 
lay public to their ascetic orders they had already been recognized as the 
founders of two independent systems of philosophy and religions. They 
themselves never committed, their teachings to writing but their followers 
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8Qb80(|udntly met tt^dtbw di8Cu666d, arranged and wrote out ' their sayings 
withilluBimtipti$. Thej^ writings became known as the Trip^hakas inthe ewp 
of the Bauddhas and Agamas in the case of the Jain as and were used by tbeni 
respectiViely as their sacred texts as the Pur&nas written under the influence 
©f the Si^mkhya dbetrine were used by the followers of the Vedaa In course 
of time and before the time of composition of the Brahmasuirm, the 
third Prasth&na of the Vedanta system, the Bauddha and Jain religions had 
attracted to themselves some of the best brains of the times and they having 
deveteped their argumentative faculty to a great extent had so mercilessly 
attacked the Vedic religion as to shake its very foundation. Its votaries 
were therefore compelled to justify it by a resort to logic in addition to the 
authoritative texts. As between themselves too there arose differences of 
opinion as to how much weight to be given to the former and how much 
to the latter. The Vais'eshikas and the Tarkikas or Naiyayikas led by 
Kanada and Aks'apada respectively paid homage to the Vedas only in name 
and relied mainly on reason for establishing their views. By so doing 
they succeeded only in establishing the Arambha-vada ( creation-theory ) 
wherein the Almighty was a mere mechanic. The Samkhayas and 
Patafijalas headed by Pahchas'ikha and Patahjali respectively gave a 
greater weight to the Vedic texts as a moans of knowledge and succeeded 
in establishing the Pariiiama-vada (evolution-theory) wherein the Almighty 
was a mere superintendent. Lastly, the Mimafisakas headed by Jaimini 
Badarayana and others completely subordinated reason to the textual 
authority and succeeded in establishing the Vivarta-vada (illusory appearan- 
ce-theory ) wherein the Almighty Himself appeared as the world-phenomena. 
Although these two philosophers are at present believed to have been the 
founders of two separate systems, there is no doubt as to their being in perfect 
agreement as to an intelligent entity named Brahma being the material and 
instrumental cause of the worlds, as to the individual soul being in essence 
the same as Brahma and as to the knowledge thereof derived from the 
Vedas being the means of salvation of the individual soul. They therefore 
fixed upon certain rules for the interpretation of the Vedas and Jaimini 
thereout applied them to the Karmakanda (works) portion thereof and 
Badarayana to its Jfianakanda ( knowledge ) portion. They differed 
however on certain other points one of which was whether it was know- 
ledge accompanied by works or independent of them that led to salvation. 
Jaimini held the former view and it is not unlikely that in forming it he 
was influenced by the doctrine of Karmayoga recommended so emphatically 
in the . BhagawadgUd for the general body of aspirants for freedom. 
According to that view, such works as are enjoined by the Vedas for 
performance daily by the twice-born must be performed without any motive 
to gain the fruits thereof, upto the end of one’s physical existence and the 
primary end of the Vedas was to lay down injunctions and such texts as 
were devoted to an exposition of the nature of Brahma were ancillary to 
them because even its direct knowledge could not be acquired without 
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tneditation which too was an act enjoined by some of the ITpanishad textsi 
B&darftyana on the other hand did not see the necessity of doing works even 
in the state of an aspirant, much less in that of a liberated soul and believed 
that while Jaimini’s view as to the purport of the Vedas was true so far as the 
Karmakftnda portion was concerned it was not as regards the Jfianakanda 
portion Le, to say, the Upanishads or the Vedantas. Hence while Jaimini 
evolved a system of philosophy out of the former, Badarayana did so out of the 
latter. But they were looked upon as complements of each other and forming 
parts of one system because of the above points of similarity. This is 
sufficiently clear from the respect shown by the authors of the two 
Dars'anas for the views of the other. We thus come to the conclusion that 
when the Brakmaeutras were composed the Vais'eshikha, Nyaya, SaiAkhya 
and Yoga existed as separate systems but the two branches of the Mimfinsa 
system, Purva and Uttara, of the latter whereof it is a Dars ana, had not 
yet been separated. Now we turn to that work itself. 

(16) Brahmasutras, 

The author of this work is Badarftyana Vyasa. He must have 
flourished at a time posterior to Kapila^ Kanada®, Aks'apada^ and Patanjali* 
from amongst the Brahmaiia philosophers and Nag^rjuna, Buddhaghosha and 
several other Buddhist philosophers® and been a contemporary of Jaimini,® 
AtreyaJ As'raarathya,^ Audulomij^Kars'uajini,^® Kfts'akritsna,^^ and Badari^*. 
He has been identified in some works, notably the Bhdgawatpiirdna 
with Krishnadwaipayana Vyasa bat it seems from the S'driralcabhdshya^^ 
that S'ankara at least did not consider the two sages to be identical for he 
refers to Krishnadwaipayana by the names Vedavyasa, Vyasa and Dwaipa- 
yana besides that name itself and at one place^^ says that he was born at 
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2. Ibid, L i. ^8; II, 1, W, 

3. Ibid, II, h Jf-lh 
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iB\IIL 4^ 40; IV. 1. 17; IV. 3. 12; IV. 4, J; 4^ H. 

7. Ibid, II I ^ 4* 44' 

8. Ibid. I, 2, 29 ; 1,4- W. 

9. Ibid. L 4^ 21 ; IIL 4o ; IV. 4^ 6, 

.10. Ibid. IIL 1. 9. 
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edition) PP* 33 L 340^ 809^ 82 4y 817. 
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the junction of the Dwapara and Kali Yugas and apparently treats him an a 
very ancient Smriti writer of great fame while he refers to Badaraya^a by 
the terms Bhagwan Siitrakara, Acharya and Badar&yanacharya and treats 
him as a comperatively modern writer.^ Whatever the truth may be as to 
that question, this much is certain that the latter was the father of the 
great Yogi S'uka, whose name has been made immortal by the author of 
the present redaction of the Bhdgawatpurdm, because he is there 
frequently referred to as Badarayaai. 

As to the contents of that work, it has been divided into four AdhySyas 
(chapters) and each of them is again sub-divided into four Padas (sections). 
Each of these Padas has again been further sub-divided by the Bhas'yakfiras 
into several Adhikaranas (sets of arguments) made up of Sutras (aphoris- 
tic statements ) whose number varies according to the nature of the topic 
dealt with therein. There is no uniformity also in the number of words 
in each Sutra. They vary according to the exigencies of the context and 
there is no other mutual connection between the different Sutras making 
up an Adhikarana except the logical one. The Sutra style is not thus a 
species of the poetic style but of the prose style. The Sutras are in fact 
condensed prose sentences from which as many parts of speech are omitted 
as could, in the author’s view, be done without detriment to the sense 
intended to be conveyed. Tliey are therefore just like the short-hand notes 
of the lectures of a professor to his pupils. The BmhmasutraB are thus the 
»hort-hand notes of the lectures on the teaching contained in the XTpani- 
shads delivered by the sage Badarayaua to his disciples. If therefore they 
are written in long-hand they would make a digest of the Upanishads of the 
first two groups mentioned above, made by the said sage who was one of the 
numerous teachers who tought the Vedanta doctrine in their Asramas, Dr. 
Belvalkar thinks it probable that there was originally one Brahmasutra Of 
each S'akha of each Veda before the time of the BhagawddgUd, that thus 
there was originally a Ghhdndogya Brahmasutra, that it was expanded into 
a Sarvas'akhiya Sutra about 300 B. C. and that it recieved its present form 
about the beginning of the Christian era.^ Now if this view is well-founded, 
as it appears to be from the evidence that has been marshalled in support 
■ of it, it means that just as each S'akha of each Veda had originally iU 
*own SaiAhitri; Brahmaiia, Afanyaka and Upanishad, it had also its own 
Brahmasutra. ' And if each had its Brahmasutra it is equally probable that 
it had also its Karmamimansasutra embodying the principles regulating its 
own rituals. None of the Piatis'ftkhiya Brah masutras or Karmamim&as& ^ 
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has however beeii yet brought to light so far as I am aware aind 
therefore the solution of the question whether there Were or were not 
ftueh works in existence, Cannot go beyond the range of probabilities. How* 
ever when we Consider together the Purva and Uttara Sutras it 

seems clear that it was not Badariyaua alone in his age who had been 
thinking over the problems of philosophy but there were several other 
heads of institution also who had been doing so and who while agreeing with 
him on certain fundamental dogmas differed from him and from one another 
on certain minor ones. Thus we find the authors of both these works referring 
to the views of B&dari\ Kars'najini^, Atreya® and As'marathya^, besides those 
of each others Although therefore the extant Brahmasutras are, so to say, 
the notes of lectures delivered by BadarSyana they represent, with slight 
differences of opinion therein-noted, the views on philosophy of the Mimansa 
school as a whole as it existed prior to its sub-divison into two water-tight 
compartments. I propose to give a short synopsis thereof in order to give 
an idea of what those views are. 

The first four Sutras of the first Pada of the first Adhyaya which is 
named Samanvayadhyaya ( Chapter on Sequence), form, as it were, an 
introduction to the remaining portion of the work. It is therein stated that 
it is proposed to minister to the need of those who wish to know Brahma — 
the cause from which the world was produced, in which it rests and in 
which it will be absorbed, that the means for knowing it is the Scriptures® 
and that the teaching contained therein must be gathered on settling the 
connected sequence of the various texts which lie scattered and which in 
some cases seem to point to views opposed to one another. The remaining 
portion of the first Adhyftya is devoted to establishing the view that Brahma 
is^ according to the canseboth material and iustrumenta l of the universe 
though the words used to designate it are various such as “Atma” 
•*Anandamaya”, •‘Purusha in the solar disc”, “Akfts'a” “Prana”, ^'Jyoti” &c., 
the specific objects denoted by them being but limited manifestations there- 
of, and to refute the Saaikhya view tliat the cause of the universe is the 

"l. PH. Mi. Sic. III. J. rilL S. e, JX. 2 . SS; Bt. Su. L 2. SO; 

III. 1. 11; IV. S. 7; IV. 10. 
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4* Pu. Ml. Su. VI. 5. 26; Br. Su. 1. 2. 29; I. 20. 
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6. By the terms “Scriptures” is here meant the Upanishads and such of the 
SpwitU as may have been composed in accordance with the doctrine contained 

, the I7pams^ac^s e. g. those of Manu, Yyasa and others and also the MahMhi: 
rdfta and the BhagawadgUd, so far as the views expressed therein are not in 
eonfiict with that gathered from the Upanishads. 
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inert primeval substance called Pradhana, It is also established there by a 
consideration of the various Upanishad texts on which the Samkhyas and 
Smritikaras such as Devala and others relied that their doctrine is not de- 
ducible from those texts, that tlie terms Mahat, Avyakta, Triguna &o. 
are not found to have been used in the Upanishads in the senses adopted in 
the Samkhyas'astra and that Brahma is not simply the instrumental but also 
the material cause of the universe. 

The second Adhyaya named Avirodhadhyaya ( Chapter on Con* 
sistency) aims at establishing that the v iew propounded in the firs t 
is not inco nsistent; with the wri ti ngs of certain ancient sages such as 
Manu, T^sa and others, t h at such port.ions of ^ _the ^ Sam kh:y a and 
Yoga Smritis as are not consistent with the doctrine as gathered from 
the Upanishads should not be given any weight because there is no 
knowing where unbridled human intellect would lead and one is at a 
loss to know wliich sage to follow when the opinions of different sages vary, 
that it is necessary to resort to logic within that limit in order to be 
convinced of the truth, that when that is clone it appears that the view of 
the Upanishad sages that Brahma alone is both the instrumental and 
material cause of the universe is perfectly logical and that the reasonings of 
the propounders of the other doctrines such as the Vais'eshikas, Bauddhas, 
Jainas, Maheswaras, Naiyayikas, Pancharatrikas or Bhagawatas, are not 
s6und. The author further distinguishes Brahma from the elemeuts thus: — 
Space and air are products but Brahma is not. The other elements, light 
water and earth are also proclucta Th ese arom’oduced from Brahma in th e 
order of space, air, light, water and earth. Their involution also takes place 
in the inverse order but Brahma or Atma which existed before evolution 
remains over after involution also. Similarly the intellect, mind, senses &c. 
are also produced in order but the Atma is neither produced nor destroyed 
because it is eternal. Speaking further of the nature of Brahma he says:~ 
It is not atomic but all-pervading. There is only one such Chaitanya and 
that is Brahma but it acquires individuality owing to its coming in contact 
.with the attributes of the intellect or the inner organ. The powers of 
knowing and action are due to this contact. The individual’s source of these 
powers in the state of ignorance is Brahma to whom it stands in the same re* 
lation as a part to a whole or a spark to fire as stated in the Upanishads and 
the Bhagawadgltd. Injunctions and prohibitions bind the soul only because 
of its connection with the body. Therefore they cease to bind him when it 
is free from the body. The difference between one individual and another is 
like that between one reflection and another of the same sun in a basin of 
water. Just as the disc of the sun remains unaffected by the » muddiness of 
water, its motion &c. so Brahma, who is the Self of all, remains unaffected 
by the Upadhis but the individual souls are like the reflections in water. 
Then referring to the organism of the body the Sutrakara says:— There 
8 
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are in tBe body eleven Prfinas doing their work within limited spherei 
through the powers of their presiding deities. One of them is the principle 
one on which the connection between the soul and the body depends, while 
the others which are the powers behind the five organa of action and the 
five of knowledge have their own individual characteristics and functions* 
The assignment of names and forms is due to the Almighty not the individu- 
al soul because it has been said in a Vaidic text that the Almighty said *‘Let 
me make them tripaitite’*. The question of the transformation of the 
elements into the flesh, fat, blood &c. in the human body being a subject 
by itself is not discussed in a philosophical treatise like this. 

The third chapter called S&dhanadbyaya ( Chapter on the Means ) 
Is principally devoted to an exposition of the Vedanta doctrine as to the 
means for the realization of Brahma but the following incidental points 
are first established therein, namely: — What passes away at death is the 
Jiwa, the regulator of the principal Prana together with senses and the 
mind and the bundles of Karmas. It goes to the region of the moon or 
the sun by a dark or a lighted path, according to its Karmas. Some Jiw^as 
repair to any of the seven Narakas according to the same law of Karma. 
On the exhaustion of meritorious acts, they return to the earth through the 
space, air, clouds &c. and take fresh births in any of the four ways, again 
according to their Karmas, as insects, birds, beasts, human beings &c. 
The objects seen in a dream Lave no objective existence. The dream- 
phenomena is however sometimes suggestive of coming events of the waking 
state. In the state of deep sleep the soul enjoys rest in a vein called Puritat 
which covers over the inner organ. On its being dissociated from the mind, 
isenses &c. it becomes joined to the Almighty. But owing to the force of 
Karma it again returns to the waking state and remembers previous 
experiences. In the state of slupification there is a quasi-union with 
the Almighty Brahma. 7Brahma is not both Saguna and Nirguna but 
Nirguna only, though there are texts in the Upanishads describing it on 
the one hand as the doer of all actions &c. and on the other as not possessed 
of any dimensions &c., because one and the^|ime thing cannot be possessed 
of two opposite characteristics. The differed forms thereof as the one 
having four feet, sixteen parts &c, are spoken of only for the purpose of 
UpRsana and really speaking it is one whole andiimdivided. If Brahma were 
possessed of forms and limbs those texts which speak of it as being without 
form and without limbs would be meaningless while on the other hand if 
it is believed to be as a matter of fact of the latter sort but having been 
spoken of at times as of the former sort for the purpose of worship, that 
difficulty is avoided. It appears as having distinct forms because of 
intervening conditions just as the sun appears divided when the passage 
of its rays is obstructed. There are distinct S'ruti and Smriti texts 
expressly speakmg of Brahma as not being a fit subject of speech, being 
different from all that can be known by the senses, bring devoid of all 
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lustivity and being placidity incarnate. It is for that very reason that 
its manifestations in several objects are compared to the reflections of 
the sun in water, whose change of conditions leaves nnaffected the solar 
disc iiself. The thing of which there is a denial in the text '^Hence it 
has been said, not this, not this” is the phenomena or duality. This 
denial makes room for something different from it and that is Brahma* 
Then coming to the subject proper the Sutrakara sayB*.~ Thi8 Brahma 
can be see n or realized by Bhakti or Dhyana. The same Brahma is th e 
giver of the fr uits of action, though according to Jaimini the actions bea r 
frmti from their very nature. The Vidy as such as Par yaiikavidy ii, Upakosala- 
vidyft, Daharavidya, MadhuvidyS, San dilyavidyR &c. tought in differe nt 
Upanishads relate to the same Brahma, though they themselves are 
different. Brahma has all the qualities which are severally spoken of in those 
works so far as Upasana is concerned Those who follow the Vidyfls relating 

to Saguiia Brahma go to different regions such as A dityaloka. Agniloka . &c. 
by the path of light after casting off the fruits of all good and bad actions 
which are thereafter enjoyed by other people or destroyed. Those who 
follow the Nirgunavid ya or Param&tmavidya h ave not to go anywhere but are 
finally absolved on their attaining perfection in that Vidya. * ^ereisa possibi- 
lity of rebirth so long as complete perfection is not attained but not th^- 
after. Sometimes completely treed souls voluntarily tSce births or enter other 
bodies in order to achievo particular ends. There is no doubt about the 
existence of a soul distinct from the body and therefore there is scope for 
the science of final beatitude. In the case of the Vidyas which lead to 
the same end namely, the visualization of Ood in a state of trance, it is 
left to the option of the devotee which to resort to but in the case of 
those which are intended for some material gain such as the power to move 
about at wdll, one may either resort to all of them one by one for 
the acquisition of the various powers or be satisfied with one or more 
b£ them only. T he knowled ge of the Self is an indep endant end 
in i tself. It is not ^ciliary to any Vaidic rites as the view of Ja imini 
because the Vedas, besides teaching that the individual soul should 
perform certain rites, implying thereby that it is a limited agent possessing 
a physical body which is its instrument of action, say that there is a 
higher soul who is free from those duties and obligations to which the 
former is subject, who is devoid of all sin &c. and who should be known* 
Even the Brahmacharis and Sannyasis are qualified to acquire this know- 
ledge, They too should perform sacrifices, or make gifts or practice 
austerities. The Up&sana of the Udgitha ( Omkara ) has been ordained 
by the Upanishads in distinct terms and therefore it is not optional to do it. 
The Akhyanas such as those of Yfijnavalkya and Maitreyi in the BrihaM* 
ranyaka, JanasVuti Pautrayana in the ChMndogya &o. are intended to help 
the teachings contained therein. The Karmas pertaining to the different 

are necessary for the purpose of preparing the mind for the rise of 
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the desire for knowledge and once it has arisen one must pi*a(^tis6 restraint 
&c. As regards food and drink prohibited articles should be avoided except in 
case of a calamity likely to end in death. The performance of Vaidic Karmas 
is not an invariable condition precedent of a qualification for knowledge 
for there are instances of Vidhura, Raikva,Vachaknavi,Samvarta and others 
having acquired it though they had not been performing such Karmas. That 
fact can be explained on the assumption that they must have been repeating 
incantations, fasting, performing worship of God &c, which too prepare the 
mind for the rise of the desire for knowledge. There is no prohibition in the 
Upanishads against imparting the knowledge of Brahma to such persons. If 
those whose duty it is to observe strict celibacy and restraint in food, drink 
&c. are guilty of a deviation from the path of duty they ought to be discarded. 
One who has acquired that knowledge should behave like an infant i. o. 
to say, he should observe restraint in speech, eat what is given without 
being asked, behave in a candid manner, not entertain pride about his 
attainments &c. In the case of a qualified man following the pursuit of 
knowledge, it may arise in the birth in which it is commenced or 
in any subsequent birth if some impediments come in his way. While 
in the case of the Siddhis, there is a possibility of one soul getting a higher 
one than another, there is no such posibility in the case of final absolution 
because there are no grades in it 

The fourth chapter called Pbaladhyaya (Chapter on the Fruits) 
is primarily concerned with a consideration of the fruit of knowledge 
but incidentally some other topics are also discussed therein. Thus 
for instance, it is said that it is necessary to make repetitious of 
3'ravana, Manana and NididhySsana because otherwise ignorance is likely 
to supervene so long as an Akhandakaravritti (uninterrupted consciousness 
of one’s identity with Brahma) is not produced, that one should concentrate 
one’s attention on the pure Self, it being identical with the Almighty, 
not on the Pratikas (symbols) such as the mind, names, sun &;c., 
because in the case of the latter looked upon as objects only one is apt to 
forget the true nature of Brahma, that the performance of Upasana should 
be made in a sitting posture, not in a walking, standing, running or lying 
one, that as to time, place and direction for it there is no particular rule, that 
therefore any Upasana that would conduce to the complete concentration 
of the mind on the o ne object of meditation may b e chosen and that these 
UpasanSs are to be performed upto the time of death. Then as to the 
fruits the author says On the acquisit ion of the knowledge of Brah ma^ the 
past good and bad actions are destroyed and good and bad actions done in 
future do not bear any fruits and hince One who has known Brahma becomes 
necessarily freed from bondage on the fall of his body. Those actions which 
have already begun to yield fruits, one of which is the acquisition of know- 
ledge itself, have necessarily to be enjoyed and it is only when they are 
exhausted that there occurs what is called death. The daily Karmas such 
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as Agnihotra &c. which a householder has necessarily ' to petform become 
helpful in that very cause. Just as such Karmas become helpful when 
joined with Upasana, they by themselves too are competent to purify the 
mind for the acquisition of the knowledge of the Essence. When those 
Karmas which have begun to yield fruits are exhausted by enjoyment till 
death, there occurs what is called Kaivalya (final absolution). Turning there- 
after to the subject of the Devayana by which the meritorious repair, tho 
Sutrakara' says:^ — Those who have advanced in knowledge and those who 
have not, both repair by that way but there is this difference that while the 
latter return to take another birth, the former attain final absolution. As to 
what goes out of the body ho says that it is the substle body which is com- 
posed of the senses, vital breath, &c. and is the cause of heat in the gross body. 
Those who adore the Nir y u ^a Brahma h ave not to repair anywhere but 
become merged in Para Brahma. T he Jl was of those who adore the Saguna 
Brahma rise up by the 101®** vein of the heart and having gone out of the 
physical bodies by the hole in the crown of the head reach Brahmaloka 
with the help of a light coming out of the front portion of the inner organ, 
whether tho departure takes place in the XJttarayana or Daks'iuftyana. 
There is only one way for all the persons of that class, whatever the method 
of adoration adopted by them. The Varuna and other Lokas mentioned 
in the descriptions of tho way are mere sign-posts, not places of halt for 
them because they are incapable of having any enjoyment owing to their 
senses having been bundled up together. This end is attained by those only 
who are not devoted to symbols. Those who are devoted to them get the 
specific fruits mentioned in the Chhdndogyopanishat Coming to the question 
of wliat is meant when it is stated that one who has acquired the knowledge 
of Brahma attains the higher spiritual light, the Sutrakarahasptit forth the 
view that such a soul thenceforth becomes the absolute Self i e. to say, it 
ceases to be affected by limitations and therefore to be distinct from Para 
Brahma. The author next refers to some of the Siddhis (supernatural powers) 
which those who devote themselves to some specific Vidyas mentioned in 
the Upanishads, are said to acquire. In doing so he says: — His departed 
ancestors appear before his mental eye merely by his will. He is his 
own master in that ho is able to do anything at will. He can create 
numerous bodies which are not like wooden machines but full of life, ruled 
over by the same soul and have the same mind. Then referring to the proba- 
ble objection that the Self having been stated to bo pure, one and devoid 
of action, it is not possible to acquire such a power, the Sutrakara says that 
this absoluteness is spoken of only with reference to the state of deep sleep 
or of final absolution (S'ushupti or Kaivalya). As to whether the power 
above spoken of is restricted or unrestricted, he says that it is a restricted 
one in that it is subject to the order of the universe and is under tho 
control of the Almighy who rules the universe and that though this is 
so, the souls who acquire them do not fall back but as stated above become 
merged in the Para Brahma at tho end of the Kalpa, 
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^The above is a short summary of the Vedilnta doctrine of the 
age of BadarSyaua* Most of the points mentioned therein seem 
to have been accepted by all the eight teachers above-mentioned. As 
regards the controversial ones which occur in the first, third and fourth 
chapters of the work they are:— (1) the significance of the term Vais' v&nara 
in Chhdn, V. 11. 1G-18\ (2) the interpretation of the term Prades'amfttra 
m the same texts*; (3) whether the gods are competent to know Brahma*; 
(4) what is the object of knowledge referred to in Kavshl. Brdk. IV. 19^^ 
(6) whether the Vedic texts as to the knowledge of Brahma or tho Self are 
or are not ancillary to those relating to works®; (6) whether the text saying 
that sacrifice, charity and austerities are the three pillars of virtue ( Chkdn. 

II. ^ 3 . 1 ) contain a Vidhi (injunction ) for entering the orders others than 
that of the householder® ; ( 7 ) whether it is the inherent property of actions 
to bear fruits or it is God that gives tliem^; (8) whether a knower is 
absorbed at the end of the Kalpa in Kfirya Brahma or Para Brahma* ; ( 9 ) 
whether he becomes just like the one or the other i. e. to say, whether 
the qualities of the former do or do not become manifest in him on the 
perfection of knowledge while yet living®; (10) whether one who acquiree 
the powers of moving about at will, producing things as he desires &c. has 
a physical body or not^® J ( 11 ) whether the Self recommended to be known 
in Brih. IV, 6. 6 is the Vijfianatraa or Paramatma”; (12) whether the 
Upasanas referred to in Chhdn. II. 3. 2 are to be performed by the priest 
or the householder and if by the former who gets the fruits thereof, he 
or the latter^*; (13) what is the meaning of the term Charaua occurring 
at the end of the compounds Ramaniyacharanali, Kapuyacharanah &c. in 
Chhdn. V. 10, 5^^; (14) whether the individual soul is the same as 
Paramatma or different from it^*; (15) who are carried to Brahmaloka by 
the non-human Purusha referred to Chhdn. IV. 15. 5 , whether all Upasakas 
including those of the symbols of Brahma or some only (16 ) whether Kamya 
Karmas ( actions done with the deliberate object of gaining some material 
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fruits) are or are not helpful in preparing the human mind for the knowledge 
and realization of Brahma^ and (17) whether a Jiwanmukta (oi.e liberated 
while yet in an embodied state ) can become endowed with all the qualities 
of Brahma such as omniscience, omnipresence &c‘^. 

It is not that Badarayaiia was at daggers drawn with Jainiini on all 
the points mentioned above. There are some of them on which he has 
expressed his unqualified agreement with the latter. Thus for instance, both 
agree in holding that Kamya Karmas are not helpful in preparing the the 
mind for the knowledge and realization of the true nature of Brahma, that 
the VaisVanara referred to in Chhdn. V, 11, 16-18 is identical with 
Paramatma, that the gods are competent to learn the pure BrahmavidyE 
Only and nob any of the subsidiary Vidyas which involve Upasauft, that 
what is spoken of in Kaush, Brdh, IV, 19 as fit to be known is Brahma or 
Paramatma and not Jiwatma, that none can revert to the state of a house- 
holder after having once given it up and that one who has realized tho 
nature of Brahma or tho pure Self, can have a physical body and the powers 
of the Almighty can become manifest through it. Similarly there were 
some points on which there was an honest difference of opinion between 
them. Thus for instance, while Jaimini was of opinion that there was an 
inherent power in actions themselves to yield fruits Badarayaiia held 
that such was not the case and that it was Paramatma who conferred fruits 
on their doers. Similarly while the former held that one whose knowledge 
had become perfect by the worship of Saguna Brahma reached Para Brahma 
and not the Apara or Karya Brahma the latter held that such a one 
reached the latter only. So too, while the former held that Nitya Karmas 
should be performed even by an aspirant for the knowledge of Brahma 
till the last stage, the latter was of the view that they were necessary 
only upto the stage of the rise of a strong desire for emancipation, that 
thereafter the peculiar Sadlianas, S'ama, Dama &c. ought to be pursued, 
that the knowledge of Brahma is an end in itself and that the state of 
Brahma can be reached only by its knowledge. 

It seems also that by the time Badarnyana prepared these lectures 
Jaimini bad already acquired a high reputation as the opponent of Badari 
*who held extreme views on the side of idealism and that Badarftyana found 
out a via, media between them. Thus for instance, while Badari hejy^ that 
a liberated soul who acquired tho powers of moving about and producing 
things at will, did not stand in need of a physical body, Jaimini held. that 
he did and Badarayaiia expressed the view that such a soul needed a 
physical body whenever lie wanted to do anything on the material 
plane and did not need it whenever he wanted to do anything oh the 
metaphysical plane. 


1 . Br. Su, IV. 1. 17. 

2. im /F. J. 
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This Siitrak&ra does not seem to have any substantial difference of 
opinion even with the other teachers mentioned above. Thus one point on 
which he quotes three other teachers is why it should be believed that the 
Atma recommended to be known in Brilu IV. 5. G is the same as 
Paramatma.^ This shows that they were all agreed that the Atma was 
identical with Paramatma but differed as to the explanation of that fact. 
Badarayana himself says that it must be believed so because the context 
in which the sentence occurs is such that no other conclusion is possible, 
As'marathya says that it must be so because the promise that on one 
knowing the Atma everything becomes known can be deemed to have 
been fulfilled only if such an interpretation is pub upon the text in question, 
Audulomi says that though the knowing self cannot be identical with 
Paramatma, it becomes identical with the latter when it attains its original 
state by knowledge, meditation &c. and that therefore the said conclusion 
is true in that sense and lastly Kas'akritsna says that it is true because in 
Taitti III. 12. 7 it has been said that Parabrahma itself having entered the 
body resides therein. 

It can be seen from this work that Badarayana has not in clear-cut 
terms drawn a distinction between Saguna Brahma and Nirguna Brahma but 
has indirectly done so (1) by discussing whether the Brahma to which the 
non-human Purusha carries an ITpasaka by tlie Brahinapatha or Devapatlia 
as stated in Chhdn. IV. lf>. G is Karya Brahma or Karana Brahma^ which are 
terms signifying the same objects as the terms Saguna Brahma and Nirguna 
Brahma, (2) by saying that in final absolution which means being absorbed 
in Para Brahma there are no degrees^ and (3) by saying that those who follow 
the Sagunavidyas not only do not acquire the power of control over the 
course of the universe but are also subject to the control of Saguna Brahma 
in the exercise of the other powers acquired by them and do not attain to the 
state which is free from all changes^ which is that of Nirguna Brahma. Further 
as to whether the Jiwa is the same as Brahma or not ho has not distinctly 
stated that it is but that must be deemed to be his view because he has 
said that Brahma cannot be both Saifisari and Asamsari, that really speak- 
ing it is Asanisari and is like the solar disc which is nob affected by 
the changes taking place in the positions of its reflections in water.^ So 
too he has not distinctly stated whether there are several Jiwas or only one 
Jiwa but by saying that the S^anisari is like a reflection of the sun in water® 

he has adopted either the Abhasa-vada (semblance-theory) or Bimba- 
— — , 

1. Br. SU. L Jf. 19^n. 

2. Ihid 1V.S.7-U. 

3. Ibid HI. 4. 

4. Ibid IV. 4 . 19. 

5. Ibid HI. 2. 11-21. 

6. Ibid IL 3. 50, III 2. 18. 
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pi!lttibimba«*v&d.a (reflection^^theory) both of which imply that there is one 
Self only animating all the bodies and that the apparent diversity of Jiwas is 
due to environments. This is supported by the V&kyS)nvayadhikarana^ and 
the Paradhikaraiia also^JSo too he has not distinctly stated whether the 
varied universe is real, unreal or indescribable but since he has denied iti the 
Prakritaitftvattvadhikaraua® the existence of anything else except Brahma 
and established in the Arambh§.dbikarana^ that Brahma the cause and the 
universe the effect are not different entities and having admitted the reality 
of the latter for all practical purposes has supported the view of Jaimini 
that the powers of the Almighty do make themselves manifest in the 
knower as against that of Audulomi that he remains after perfection as Chair 
tauya, pure and simple,® on the ground that those attributes of Brahma 
are real for the purpose of daily intercourse, it can be inferred that in bis 
view the varied universe existed for all practical purposes as a positive entity 
and yet as a part and parcel of Brahma but did not exist when thought of 
philosophically because Brahma was the only reality and that therefore it 
could by nature be said to be Anirvachaniya (indescribable). 

IX. 

Foundation of the Independent Vedanta System. ' 

It may be recalled that it has been established above that upto the 
time of the composition of the Brahmaeutraa the study of the Ved&ntaS 
or the Upanisbads was being pursued by the old Mimafisakas, of whom 
Badarayana was one, as a part of the study of the Vedas as a whole and 
that though there were differences of opinion amongst them, the holders 
of one view did not look upon those of the other as outsiders but 
entertained fraternal feelings for them and showed toleration for tlieir 
view. During the long period that elapsed between the time of Jaimini 
and Badarayana Vyasa on the one hand and Kumarila and S'ankaracharya 
on the other, several persons had written commentaries on the Purva and 
XJttara Mimansa Dars'anas and expressed different views as to the doctrines 
propounded in them. Thus S'ankara refers in his Bhashya® on the latter 
to the commentaries of XJpavarsha who is identified by Anandagiri with the 
Vrittikara on both the Dars'anas^ Then we have the well-known Bhashya 
of S'abara on the Purvamimaiisa Dars'ana, and that Bhashya and the Tantra» 
Varttika and S'lokavarttikn of Kumarila seem to afford a reasonable 


1 . J5r. Su. I. 4. 19-22. 

2 . Ibid III. 2. S1-S7. 

3 . Ibid III. 2. 22-’S0. 

4 . Ibid IL 1. U-20. 

5. /F. d-7. 

6. S\ B. read i/^ith Bhdmatl on Br* Su, III* S. (p. )• 

7. A Brief Skekh of the Pnrvctt SyeUm by P, F Kdi^e {^192^ ). 
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ground for tlio inferenoo ibat S'abara had hoea pra6ed«d bp oth^ in tha 
•ama field and from the S'lokaT&rttika we also gat the names of Bfaavadisa 
and Bhartrimitra, One more old commentator named Hart is quoted in the 
S'SstradlpiM, a commentary on the Sutras of Jaiinmi\ Then as for the other 
Dars'ana, S'aidcara refers to the view of “some from amongst us” besides 
some opponents who held the view that the form of the individual soul 
was a philosophic reality and says : — “li is for the edification of all those 
who are opposed to the view that there is really speaking one Self only 
that this S'drlraka has been commenced’’^ He also quotes with reverence 
a verse from the Kfirika of QaudapSdach^ya introducing him as the 
repository of the Vedanta tradition^ Ramanuja and other later com* 
mentators on the Brahmasutras also refer to several commentators senior 
to S'ankara, namely, Bodhayana, Dramida, Tanka, Bbaruchi, Kapardi, 
Bhartriprapaficha, Brahmananda and Quhadeva who had set forth views 
resembling those of Badari, Audulomi, E&rshuajiui and others which are 
noted in the Brahmasutras themselves^ Zt not would therefore be un- 
reasonable to infer that the study of the two Mim&fisels had continued 
uninterrupted during the long period of about eight centuries that 
had elapsed between the times above referred to. It must have been 
during this very period that the two branches of the Mimaflsa school 
became completely separated and that the term ’Mimafisakas’ began to be 
applied only to the adherents of the Purva Mimahsa while the term 
<Ved&ntins‘ was brought into vogue for the first time for designating 
those of the Uttara MlmaSsa. The reason was that the former gradually 
ceased to have anything to do with the knowledge of Brahma and even 
with Brahma itself and began to advocate the view that salvation coirld be 
attained only by the performance of Vaidic acts enjoined to be performed 
daily, provided they were performed without any worldly object in view 
and in support of that doctrine laid special emphasis on the authoritative- 
ness of the Earmakanda or Saiiihita portion of the Vedas and on the 
other hand, the latter began to be more and more averse to the performance 
of the Vaidic acts after the pursuit of knowledge was commenced, held that 
salvation could be attained by knowledge alone, though in the earlier 
stages Vaidic acts performed without having any material gain in view did 
render help in preparing the mind for the reception of knowledge, which 
required freedom from the pursuit of the objects of sense, and in support 
of that view laid special emphasis on the authoritativeness of the Jfi&na- 
k&nda or Upanudiad portion of the Vedas. It is difficult to ascertain exactly 
who were the chief exponents of the above divergent doctrines and therefore 

1. A Brief Sketch of the Purva Mitndhsd System by P. V, K&'oe P> 

2. S'. B. on Br. SO. /. S. 19 (p. 307), 

3. Ibid on Br. Su. II. 1.9 {p. U7 ). 

4. Indian Philosophy by Sadhdkrishsfa Vei, II p, J^Sl foot-note It and 
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ftc^oatiUe for the wfArdtioii of . the two branches of the joint 

family but it may be stated roughly that Bhartrimitra, Hari, Prabhakara 
and others on tdie nde of the Mim&Ssa scdiool and Bodhftya&a, Drami^, 
Bhartiprapanoba and others on that of the Vedftnta school InroUight abont 
the Bchism. From this time forward, we leave the Mim&u8& school idso 
behind and proceed to consider the development of the uewly«foanded 
Yedftota school. 


X 

Older Commentaries on the Brahmasntras and the 
Upanishads, and the Samuchchayavada. 

The votaries of the newly-founded Ved&nta school generally adopted 
the Brahfnaeutrae of Badarfiyana as their toxt-book and propounded their 
views in their commentaries thereon. They are not unfortunately availa- 
ble at present Still from the references thereto occurring in the works of 
S'ankara^ Sores'wara, B&manuja, Nilakantha Madhwa, Kimbfixka and 
others it appears that Upavar8ha,or Bodhayana, Dramida, Tanka, Bh&ruohi, 
Eapardi, Bhartriprapancha, BrahmUnanda and Quhadeva bad written 
commentaries on the Brahma8utra8\ Other adherents of the same school 
such as Brahmadatta put forth their views through commentaries on some 
of the principal Upanisbads. Lastly, there were some like Qaudap&da who 
'Composed independent works for doing the same. 

As to their views, we have already seen that the principal point of 
difference between the Mim&fisakas and the Ved&ntins was as to the right 
means of attaining salvation, the former holding that it could be attained 
through Vaidic rites and the latter that it could be secured through know-, 
ledge. As amongst the latter also there were two schools. One of them 
which insisted upon the Vaidic rites being performed even during the 
pursuit of knowledge was known as that of the Samuclichayavftdins. We 
can infer from the works of S aukara and SuresVara that they must have 
been a very powerful band headed by Brahmadatta and that the arguments 
advanced by them in support of their view were so strong that both of 
them had to muster all their energy in meeting them, SuresVara treats 
Bhartriprapancha, a Bhedftbhedavadin ( advocate of the doctrine of unity 
in diversity) also as a Samuchchayav&din on the ground that he was of the 
view that though it was true that salvation lay through knowledge^ the 
knowledge which brought it about was not that derived from S'ravai^a but 
that derived from Nididbylijsana in a state of Sam&dhi, for words, be they 
even those contained in the BeriptUres, had not the power to cause the 
realization of the truth and that therefore after the knowledge thereof is 
acquired from the Scriptures, one must practice Parisaiiikhy&iia (meditation) 

1, Indian Fhiloiophy bp YqU 11 , 
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ivhich Sures'wara looked upon as an act\ Hia Vdrttika on tho Srihadd^ 
Tanyahopanishat and NaishkarmyaBiddhi accordingly contain an elaborate 
refutation of that view also. And if the advocacy of the necessity of 
meditation for self-realization is the true test of one’s being a Samuchchaya** 
v&din or otherwise, S'ankara’s Paramaguru Gaudap&da also must be placed 
in the same category as Bhartiprapancha because he too has laid down 
that the phenomenal world does not in fact exist but appears on account 
of the unsteadiness of the human mind and that it would cease to appear 
if the mind were made steady by Abhyasa by which he means Yogabhyftsa 
(meditation), and by Vairagya (detachment). It will however ,be shown 
later on that S'ankara was not of the same view as Sures’wara. 

Prof. Hiriyanna is of the view that one of the three aspects of the 
Samuchchayavada refuted in the Naishkarmyasiddhi had been advocated 
"by Man^ana Mis'ra, a Mimansaka. It was to the effect that salvation could 
'be attained by knowledge derived from meditation accompanied by the 
performance of Nishkaina Karma (rites performed without an aim as to 
enjoyment of their fruits). The name of Mandana is nowhere found in 
that work nor is any work composed by him referred to therein but the 
professor says that the said view as mentioned in the Vdrttika has been 
attributed to him by AnandajSana in his commentary thereon. 

XI 

S'arirakabhashya of S'ankara. 

We have already seen that none of the commentaries on the Brahma* 
Butras composed before the time of S'ankara is available to us for perusal. 
That being so, his known as the S'drlrakahhashya is the oldest 
commentary now available in its entirety. It is also the masterpiece 
of a master-mind for S'ankara whom one distinguished Orientalist has 
not hesitated to call *‘the greatest philosopher the world has ever seen’’ 
appears to have spent his best energies on it in order to establish by appo- 
site arguments and authorities that his Advaita doctrine is the only one 
that could have been intended to be tought by the Upanisbads of which 
the Brahmaeuiras is, so to say, a digest. Even the learned Oriental 
scholars of the West who can hardly be suspected of partiality for him con- 
sider his view of the Upanishad philosophy the best and the most consistent 
that could be spelled out of those fragmentary monuments of the philosophi- 
cal thought of a by-gone age®. It has attracted to itself the best brains the 
soil of India has produced during the eleven centuries that have elapsed since 

1. Introduction to the NaiMcarmyaliddhi m re-edited hy Hiriyanna~Bom* 
bay Sanekrit and Prakrit Series. No, XXX7 HI. 

2, History of Indian Literature hy Winternitz as translated by Mrs^ Kelkar 
Yoh /. p. and foot-note 2 thereunder in which are cited the opinions of 
Thebaiit, Gough and Jacob, . 
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he sloughed off his mortal tenemeufc and has found the greatest mitnber 
of followers even after the advent of those philosophers who attempted to 
pick holes in his line of reasoning. Those who aspired to dislodge him 
from the high pinnacle to which he had been raised on account of extra- 
ordinary genius came and passed away one after another on creating some 
momentary interest in their theories. . With some rare exceptions they 
found their adherents from the illiterate masses who were attracted by, the 
element of a personal God in their dogmas. They therefore became the 
founders of religious sects rather than of philosophical schools strictly so- 
called and the high position of S'ahkara in the philosophical firimament 
remained unaffected by their elevation. He writes with so much confi- 
dence born of knowledge derived from traditional experience and. in 
such a simple, lucid and yet incisive style, has inserted such an abun- 
dant mass of illustrations drawn both from experience and from ; the 
Vaidic and post-Vaidic literatures, appeals so much to your reasoning 
faculty rather than your faith except when he is speaking i() you of 
Brahma, pure and simple who cannot be reached by the human speech 
or mind, has anticipated and refuted such highly sceptical arguments and 
shows inspite of his uncompromising orthodoxy, so much independence of 
thought, that every unbiassed student of his works is bound to be con- 
vinced that his view of the purport of the Upanishads is the only correct 
one. That is the reason why Dr. Thebaiit who in the words of Prof. Eadha- 
krishna “cannot be charged with any partility for S'ankara,^’^ speaks of his 
philosophy in the following exalting terms: — “The doctrine advocated by 
S'ankara is from a purely philosophical point of view and apart from all 
theological considerations the most important and interesting one which 
has arisen on Indian soil; neither those forms of the Vedanta which diverge 
from the view represented by S'ankara nor any of the non-Vedantic 
systems can be compared with the so-called orthodox Vedanta in boldness, 
depth and subtlety of speculation”. Dr. Winternitz also says — “Other 
interpreters of the Upanishads find it extremely difficult to account formal! 
those passages which regard Brahman as indeterminate and Moks'a as one- 
ness with Brahman. There are of course passages which S'ankara passes 
over as unimportant. Yet his interpretation of the Upanishads is more 
satisfactory than any other”^. He has written commentaries on the princi- 
pal Upanishads individually and has also composed independent treatises 
like the Upades'asahasi'i but it is in his S'dHraJcabhdshya that he has 
taken occasions to consider the authoritative Upanishad literature as a 
whole and it is for that very reason that the said work has ever been looked 
upon by his followers as the principal work of their branch of the VedSnta 
system and that an abundant mass of philosophical literature conaiiatirtg of 
commentaries and commentaries upon commentaries and also independent 

1. Indian Philosophy YoLll p, 

2. Hisiory of Indian Literature as translated hy Mrs* Kelkar Voh Ijh 4^9*, 
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aiiaidcs of the adhereats of the rival schoole baa grown op aroond it> 

xn 

Biographical Sketch of S'ankarachSrsra. 

Before proceeding to explain the Advaita doctrine itself, it would be 
well if the reader is acquainted with the main incidents in the life of its great 
(Hriginator and the nature of the work done by him during his active life. 

The original soorces of information as to them are (1) the S'anJcam- 
jaya of Madhava, (2) the 8'ankaravijaya of Anandagiri, (3) the S'ankara- 
vijaya of Chidvilftsa, (4) the Ninth Ams'a of the Skandapnrdna and (5) 
the Madhwavijaya and Manimaftjari of Pandit N&rayau&chftrya, a writer 
of the Madhwa school. There are differences between them as to certain 
details but the following facts can be deemed to have been fairly established 
by DOW. They are Ho was the only son of one S'ivagiiru, a Nambudri 
fir&hman of an Agrahfira or settlement named K&la^i or E&ladi on the 
top of a hill named Vrishfidri on the bank of the river Phm& in the province 
of Kerala in Southern India*. The old writers are not careful to note the 
year of his birth and according to orthodox tradition he lived nearly 2500 
years ago. But Dr. K. B. Pathak supported by Prof. Max Muller fixed A. D. 
788 as the year of his birth, from reliable data\ Mr. K. T. Telang on the 
Other hand fixed the end of the sixth century as the most probable time of 
his birth”. But his view has not found the same support from Oriental 
sebolars as that of the former* and therefore 788 A D. must be taken to be 
the date of S'tmkara’s birth. His father having died while he was yet a boy 
his mother Sati invested him with a sacred thread and placed him under the 
guidance of a teacher for acquiring such learning ae a Brahman boy should 
in those days have acquired. At the early age of 7 years he felt an inner 
call for getting himself initiated into the order of Sannylsins and dedicate 
his life to the good of humanity. He got permission to do so from his 
reluctant mother on agreeing to the condition that he should come over to 
his native place, from wherever he may be, at the time of her lost illness 
and perform her obsequies. Then he went to a place on the banks of the 
Narmada and got himself initiated into the practice of Toga by Gowinda* 
ehErya, a pupil of Gaudapadacbarys, who is well-known as the author of the 

1. According to Anandagiri S'ankara was ooncieved by his mother in a 
miraonloos manner aftor her husband had renounced the world and left her 
alone and was born at Chidambaram. 

2. Indian Antiquary Fot XI (188^) p, 174 o^nd India, What It Can Teach 
V$ p. $54. 

3. Indian Antiquary Fol, XI {1882) p, 95. 

4. S'r% S'anharSoharya: His Life and Times by C, N. Krishnasteamy 
Aiyar pp, 19-21; Mullick Lectwres on the Vedanta Philosophy Vol, / by Ikdvalkar 
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liiirihS$ OQ the M&ndu3i^opaniahai. At his Gam’s behest h« went end stayed 
at BenAreS for several years and composed several works thwe. It is said 
that when he composed his S'Ch^rakbkdthya he was only a youth 16 years 
old. After he did that be set out on a tour throughout India with a view 
to establish the superiority of his Advaita doctrine to all the others then 
prevalent in the different parts of the country. During his sojum he 
silenced many an opponent and converted some of them. He is believed te 
have left bis mortal frame at the young age of S2 years, while staying, 
according to Mftdhava at Badarikfts'ram in the Himalayas, according to 
Anandagiri at Conjeevaram in Bouthem India and according to Cbidvilasa 
at Kedares'wara in the Himalayas. During his trimpbant tour be took 
many disciples, the most notable of whom were Sures'wara, Padma* 
pada, Trotaka and Hastamalaka and founded four Maths, one in each 
corner of India i. e. to say, at S'ringeri in Southern India, Puri in Bastern 
India, Dwarka in Western India and BadarikBs'ram in Northern India and 
at each of them installed one of his said four principal disciples. His object 
in doing so seems to have been to found colleges, where selfless fijftdhnrn 
who would teach his exalted doctrine to those who were qualified for its 
reception and give instructions in religion based upon that doctrine to the 
ordinary folks, could be trained up, so that the good work which he had 
done might be perpetuated and the whole Aryan race may make substantial 
progress towards the realization of the highest truth which he had expoupd* 
ed in his philosophical works. For more than three centuries and a half 
his followers seem to have met with no obstacle in working out this ideal 
but thereafter there arose in Southern India itself a strong opposition to 
to the Advaita doctrine led by a saint named EBmanuja, who was not a 
devotee of Rg.ma as bis name seems to suggest but believed that Brahma 
was Sagu:^ not Nirguna, that though it was one only, the world of diversity 
which was its body was as much real as Brahma itself and that the state 
of the highest beatitude for the individual soul consisted not in its merger in 
Brahma but in remaining separate from it and yet in its close proximity so 
that it may never be lost sight of. As S'ankara’s followers were so (X>n8er* 
vative as not to admit members of the castes other than the Br&hmana 
into their fold and impart the knowledge of Brahma to them, Bftm&nuja 
by keeping bis door open to all and sundry, without distinction of caste 
could attract to himself a sufficient number of followers to enable him to 
found a school of his own which is known as the Vis'isbtSdvaita school. Hs 
believes in salvation by Bbakti ( devotion ) towards God or Saguna Brahnif 
in the form of N&r&yaua, which is the way recommended for the men tilA 
lowest qualifications in the Bhagav>adg%ta, with this difference only tiiat Abe 
particular object of adoration therein recommended is V|lsudeva'KlriBiinA> 
an iuc8umation of Sagnpa Brahma. About two oeutqries later a mcfe 
powerful opponent of B'ankara’s doctrine arose in the person of MsdhwA- 
cb&rya who fought b«urd to prove what every ordinary mm heUeVes on 
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lusootiiit of the woi*ld«»old ignorance, namely that Brahma and the universe 
Were two distinct entities. He too was able to gather around himself a 
sufficient number of followers to enable him to found another Vedftnta school 
known as the Dw.aita school. There were no doubt numerous adherents of 
g'a^ekara’s doctrine who were intelligent enough to meet the attacks of these 
opponents of the Advaita doctrine. Inspite of them however the rise of these 
rival -schools did to a certain extent come in the way of their working out the 
^ideal of their master. Another such cause was a bias in favour of S'alvism 
displayed by some of the occupants of theGadisat the Maths founded by him. 
S'ankara himself seems to have been free from any such bias for though his 
name was S'ankara he appears to have believed that the most appropriate 
Pauranic equivalent of Saguua Brahma was Vishnu and that it was devotion 
towards Him accompanied by the discharge of one's duties and the practice 
of austerities that prepared the inner organ of man for the reception of 
the knowledge of Brahma which was the means for the attainment of 
salvation^ In his Bhdshya on the Brahmasutras, whenever he has an 
occasion to refer to the practice of worshipping idols, he either refers to the 
S^ftlagrama which is looked upon as an emblem of Vishnu or mentions 
Vishnu specifically by name and refers to the other gods by adding the 
term *Adi’ after the term Vishnu^. In the introduction to his Bhdahya on 
the Bhagawadgiid also he very reverentially says: — “The duties touglitby the 
Vedas are divisible into two sets, one whose characteristic is action and the 
other whose characteristic is inaction, that the first thereout is the means for 
the preservation of the universe and the direct means for the attainment 
"of prosperity and final absolution, that in course of time it was supplanted 
Iby sinful practices born of the degeneration of the race made up of men 
belonging to the different Varnas beginning with the Biahmanas and 
to the different orders and that therefore the original Creator named 
Narayaiia being desirous of continuing the preservation of the universe, 
became manifest as Krishiia in a body which was concieved by Devaki 
through Vasudeva^”. The fact that he had thought it proper to write Bari- 
mide StotrUf Anandalaharl Stotra, Oovinddshtaha and probably also a 
BhdsTiya on Vishnnsahasrandma is also a proof of his belief that the Saguua 
Brahma was identical with Vishnu. But just as he was not a sectarian S'aivite 
he was not also a sectarian Vaishnavite. He nowhere exhibits a bias against 
^liy bther sect. His followers however seem to have done so probably since 
the time that they had to encounter opposition from the Vishnavite Acharyas, 
Himanuja and Madhwa. Tims, for instance Madhava has in Sargas 2 and 3 of 
his S'ankarajaya described S'ankara as an incarnation of S'iva and his 
disciples as the incarnations of other deities. This reduced them to the 
position o| sectarian adversaries of the Vaishnavite teacheis. The third 

' d^*uhhXtti, U, 

- - - 2.^ B. on Br. SH. L 2. 7 (p. ^55), 7. 2. U (p. L el U (p. m), UL 
4. &(p. 760), IV. l.,3 ip. 987). 

. . *5, Pren adition pp. 2-8* 
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cause of the weakening of their influence was the internal dissensions 
between the disciples of the same Acharya due to the love of the power and 
pelf which the occupation of the Gadis at the Maths carried with it and 
the consequent foundation of other rival Maths and the assumption of the 
honorific title of S'ankaracharya by their founders and their successors^ 
Thus for instance there are newly-founded Maths at Kolhapur, Belgaum 
and Nasik in the Deccan, Hampi and Kanchi (Oonjeevaram) in Southern 
India, Prabhaspatan, Dakor and Dholka in Gujarat, and Benares in the 
United Provinces, The fourth cause was the departure of the occupants of 
the Gadis from the life of strict self-discipline enjoined by the original 
founder in order that they may serve as exemplars to the men of their order 
and the lay public. 

Although thus the great practical work which S'ankara had ’Started 
for the good of the Hindu race has been undone and that race has been 
rent asunder by a diversity of creeds the literary work which he had left 
behind, in the form of his Bhdsliyas on the BrahmosHtras, the principal 
Vpaniehads^ the Kdrikd of Oaudapada and the Bhagawadgltd^ his inde* 
pendent treatises on the Advaita Vedanta such as the Upade^aedhaeH^ 
AparoJcs'dunbhuti, Vivelcachuddmani, MohamudgaratAtmabodha^ Swdtma- 
nirupanam, Harimlde Stotra &a, have been handed down to our generation 
in their unalloyed forms and that by itself is enough to keep his memory, 
green in this land so long as there lives in it a single soul with sufficient 
subtlety of intellect to be able to grasp his Absolute Advaitism and suflS- 
cient purity of heart to cherish it as the highest truth concievable by the 
intellect and to strive to realize it by the method he has indicated in his 
said works. Dr. Belvalkar states at p, 217 of Vol I of his Mullick Lectures 
on the Vedanta Philosophy y that he had made out a list of some 400 
works, big and small, consisting of Tikas, Prakaranagranthae ( digests on 
certain topics ) and Stotras, attributed to the great Acharya, from the three 
volumes of Catalogue Gatalogorum ol Aufrecht, the Catalogues of the 
Government Oriental Library, Madras and the collected editions of his 
works brought out in Mysore^ Srirangam, Poona and elsewhere, and at 
p. 230 thereof that on a critical examination thereof he had decided that 
’there were 11 commentaries, 8 Stotras and 5 Prakarauagranthas, in all 24 
works which were undoubtedly his compositions, that there were 26 others 
consisting of 15 commentaries, 3 Stotras and 8 Prakarauagranthas of doubt- 
ful authenticity and that the remaining 850 were certainly not his produc- 
tions, The works above-mentioned fall in the first category thereout and 
therefore any conclusions based upon the contents thereof are therefore 
entirely sound. The one of the greatest importance to us thereout again, 
is the Sdrirahabhdehya and to that therefore we now turn. 

1, On the question of jealousy amongst the followers of S'ankara inter se 
vide Belvalka/s Mullioh Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy Vol, /. p, 
foot-note, 
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Advaita Doctrine of SUnkaracharya. 

As already stated the S'drirahahhdshyat the wdfk in which the 
Advaita doctrine was first expounded, is a commentary on the Brahma* 
eutrae of Bftdarayaiia, The ordinary term for a commentary in Sanskrit is 
Tika which means a composition from which the moaning underlying any 
particular treatise can be gathered\ The term Bhashya is however used 
to designate a commentary on a Sutra work which explains the meanings 
of the Sutras contained therein by terms which are in consonance with the 
spirit underlying the whole work and which defines those terms®. Thus there 
is PatafijaWe Mahdbhdshya on the Vydkaranaeiitras of P&nini, S'abara’a 
Bhashya on the Purvamlmdnsdsutras of Jaimini, Vydsa^s Bhdshya on the 
Togasutras of Patafijali &c. The S'drirakabhdshya of S'ankara also fully 
answers to that description because besides explaining the meanings of the 
Sutras of Badarayana in words which are in consonance with the spirit 
underlying the work as a whole, it defines such of the terms occurring there- 
in in the course of explanations of the Sutras, as stood in need of definitions. 
Thus for instance, S'ankara has therein defined the terms ^‘Jiwa”, '‘Atma", 
“Jyoti**, ‘'Vais'vanara” &c®. It is called the S'drirahabhashya because the 
Brahmasutrae are also otherwise known as the S'drlrakasutras which term 
means *a set of aphorisms relating (to the nature) of the S'aririn ( embodied 
spirit ), 

Now, what is the Advaita doctrine that has been expounded therin ? 
It is this : — From a strictly philosophical or idealistic ( Paramarthic) view- 
point there is only one reality, i. e. to say, there is only one entity w^hich 
is above all changes and limitations of time, space and causation. It 
follows from it that it must be indescribable in human language which is 
but an expression of human thought in physical speech which is finite as 
issuing out of an organ which has a limited existence and is changeable. 
It also follows from it that it cannot be visualized by the human eyes 
which constitute an organ of sense of the same nature. Nor can the mind 
understand it, for it too is an eleventh organ and therefore finite. It is 
true that it is comparatively free from the limitations of time and space 
than the ten organs, still after all it is a product and has therefore its own 
limitations. The reality cannot thus have a name or a form. That 
being so, anything and everything that has a name and a form, from 
BrahmR down to the tiniest insects whether onthe earth, in the air or under 
water and from the highest mountain to the smallest atom, in fact every- 

!• Practical Sanskrit’ Engiah Dictionary ^ 

p. 522). 

2. ef?r 'it: gjrrg^iW^-' i ft? it ( 

p. 816). 

3. Nirmy<* Sdgar Prm tdition pp. 80, 173, SIO, 266, 267, 
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thing concievable by the human intellect^ has an objective existence in 
space which did not once exist and is likely to cease to exist at some time in 

/ future, and space and time themselves and the law of causation are also un- 

^ real like the objibts seen in a dream* This is not the same thing as saying 
that the universe does not exist at all. What S'ankara means when he 
says that it is unreal is that just as the dream-phenomena is found to be 
unreal on one's returning to the waking state, so the waking-phenomena 
would be found to be so on the attainment of the Turlya (fourth) s tate 
by an aspirant for knowledge because the soul is then freed from all envi- 
ronments and that though the states of waking and dreaming are similar 
in nature they differ in the degrees. o£.j:eality, in that the experience in the 
latter is found to be contradicted everyday while that in the former is 
contradicted only when the original ignorance which is the root of the 
mistaken belief in the reality of distinctions is destroyed by right know- 
ledge\ Such is the highest truth according to S ankara and the highest 
aim of man should be to know and realize this truth for that is the only 
means for the cessation of misery which human flesh is heir to and for the 
attainment of everlasting happiness which human beings are always in 
search of but never get because their efforts are always misdirected. They 
cannot know this with the help of reason alone because it has alimited range. 
It must therefore be subordinated to the Vedantas which alone can impart 
the knowledge of that which is not knowable from any other source. And 
even they, revealed texts as they are, cannot describe it in ordinary language 
because the latter turns away from it. They have therefore to give it a 
name though as a matter of fact it is nameless. This name is Brahma. That 
term too does not give an adequate idea of that which is best spoken of in 
the language of silence. Still it makes the nearest approach to it because 
it is derived from Brih to grow and therefore means ‘that which grows* i. e. 
to say, that which is the cause, material and instrugiental, of the creation, 
preservation and destruction of the universe. As this necessarily implies 
a recognition of the existence of diversity, the absolute reality has 
to be distinguished at times from it by being called Para Brahma, 

• i. e. to say, the higher Brahma or Nirguna or Nirvia'esha Brahma, 

• i. e. to say, Brahma without attributes or Brahma from which all idea 
of specification or individuality is excluded, in order that while 
speaking of Brahma as the reality it may not be lost sight of, that it 
is a relative reality i. e. to say, as compared with the objects of the 
world, the cause of the world is infinite while the objects themselves are 
finite, that the highest truth is as above-stated and that when that truth 
is realized all the ideas pertaining to the world of ordinary experience in 
which are included even those as to the existence of God as ordinarily 


1. S\ J5. on Bf. Sa, II 2X941 {pp. 65547) and III. H {pp. 58945). 
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mcteirstoDd, a teadier, the Scriptures &ic., vanidi^ and the pure amd perfedi 
eeaence alone remains. As a matter of fact that essence is neither deter« 
minate i e. Saguna nor indeterminate i. e. NirgUna, but when the existence 
of the universe is admitted for the purpose of teaching, such a distinction 
must be drawn in order to distinguish between the grades of purity. Thus 
so long as we continue to think of the reality in terms of the universe it 
must be believed to be the seat of all the powers which are essential 
for the creation, preservation and destruction of the latter but when we 
ttiink of it in the abstract, it must be believed to have no such powers and it 
is the latter according to S'ankara that is the state of perfect knowledge, 
not the former, because it smacks of a belief in duality, however much 
concealed it may be as in the Vis'isb^dvaita doctrine. As that pure state 
cannot be explained in words it has only been hinted at by negative 
assertions such as ‘"Neti, neti*' ‘*Neha nanosti kiiichana” &c. The state 
next below it can be easily explained in human language because it takes 
stock of the ordinary experience which is based upon a distinction between 
the knower, the knowledge and the thing to be known. It is therefore 
that the Upanishada generally use the term 'Brahma’ in order to indicate 
the highest essence. This Brahma is an unknown thing because in our 
ordinary experience which is based on direct perception or inference, we 
do not meet with one general cause of all the varied objects of the uni- 
verse*. The Upanishads which as said above are the records of the spiritual 
experiences of the sages of the pre-epic age, therefore come to our aid and 
say that there is one such cause and that if that is known everything 
becomes known and all misery comes to an end. But since it is not known 
to ordinary mortals, it is sometimes refeiTed to in the Upanishads as Hhat’ 
( Tat ), an unknown quantity and since it is not capable of being reached by 
the means of knowledge within the power of man, it is their special pro- 
yince to impart the knowledge thereof. 

How do they do so ? In some of them as in the Taittirlya it is 
described in terms of the universe i. e. to say, as being that from which 
everything has sprung, that in which everything rests and that in which 
everything will be absorbed, or in abstract terms, which too have connection 
with the universe, as being truth, knowledge and infiniteness, or as 
being everywhere in the whole universe or as being the inner ruler 
of everything &c. But all these texts give but an imperfect and distant 
idea of it. Those which go straight to the heart of man are the texts 
like "Tat twam asi” and “Aham Brahma asmi" which interpret it in 
terms of the inner soul of man, the substratum of the human conecious- 

1. S\ B. on Br. SU. 7. 1. 11. (p. 177), L 1. 2J^ (p. 210), 1. 2. 2 (pp. 2S2-S4), 
I. 2. 6 {p. 2S5), ILh U (PP^ m’02), IL L 26-27 {pp. ^75-77), HI. 2. 11-21 
{pp. 707-16), IV. 3. U {p* 1001), 17. 4- {pp. 100809). 

2. This cause is according to S'ankara the same as the MtiUprakriti. ( B\ 
B. m Bt, /Sft Ih B. 9 (p, 589). 
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Bliii than whkh ztotfaj^xig else can be better known to hnnuui beings. When 
another man speaks of it in order to impart the knowledge of Brahma he 
speaks of it a« ‘Twam* and when the speaker himself speaks about it he 
speaks of it as ^Aham*. These texts are known in the latter works on the 
Vedanta Philosophy as the Mahavakyas (prineipal sentences) because they 
contam the gist of the Upanishad teaching which is tlie identity of thi 
World-Soul with the individual souk At first sight this seems unbelievable 
because the world is so vast and the individual so small, and the powers of 
the soul of the first are so varied and infinite and those of the latter so few 
and restricted. In order therefore to understand the true gist of the Mahft** 
vakyas, it is necessary to know what is the true significance of each of the 
terms 'Tat* and ‘Twani*. As to that S'ankara says that both the World^Soul 
and the individual soul are limited by environments, that ihetefcKBe 
though it is true that in their limited states they cannot be identical, what 
the Upanishads say is that they are the same in essence L e, to say, it is the 
same ultimate reality that appears to function as the Supreme Soul and 
•the individual soul and that the difference between them and between on# 
individual soul and another, which is due to, limitations, is not real ip th^ 
philosophical sense but imoginary\ that they appear as real and formidatJe ot^ 
account of ignorance ( Avidya)^ on the part of the seer and that when tha| 
is removed by right knowledge they cease to appear, as wheu a rope which 
was believed to be a serpent, on account of darkness appears in its true 
form when a lamp is brought near it, and the great truth shines forth in 
all its glory. This knowledge differs from empirical knowledge in, this 
that while in the latter cose, there is a possibility of ignorance agaije 
supervening, there is no such fear in the former. Nor is it a mere 
bookish knowledge. It is wisdom which comes in as the fruit of the reaU- 
zation of the truth contained in the MahSv&kyas^. In other wpxds, in 
Vedanta philosophy knowing means being. Of course from the stand poinjt 
of the Absolute, there is no ignorance and no knowledge to be acquired 
afresh. But those states are real to the same extent as the world of experi* 
enoe is real and therefore to the soul which believes in the existence of 
misery or bondage, the attainment of happiness or fre^om from bondage 
in essential. This makes it necessary to state how tlm knowle^dge which 
puts an end to misery from his viewpoint can be ac^pired. , » 

Since this knowledge is very subtle, it cannot be sequired, and i| 
acquired, retained unless the heart is purified of the dross in the form o| 

1, A o» Br. Su. J. 3, 19 (p. S07\ L 10 {p. 889), II. LQ (p. U7), II. 

h U (pp- II. S. 29 (pp. 609-10), II. 3, 50^51 (pp. IIL B 

{pp. 873-74), lY. 8. U{p. 999). 

2, Though some of the later Vedantina drew a distinction between Mayft 
and Avidya, S'ankara did not. According to him the terms MiyS., Avidyl. 
Aks'ara and Ayakta all mean the same thing, the primeval ignorance, See S\ 
B: on Bt. su. L S.JO ( j ?. 307), L 4^ 3 (p. 378), 1.4^9 {p. 388) IL 1,9 {p. 44^), 

i.IhidonBf.SU,III.4^1>5{p.87li). 
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latent desires which may have collected in it daring conntless previous 
births. For this purpose, one must either perform Nishk&ma Karma i. e. to 
say, either the Nitya (daily) and Naimittika (occasional) ceremonies 
prescribed by the S'&stras for the twice-born or repeat specific Mantras 
( incantations ), observe fasts and propitiate a deity, without keeping any 
material gain in view. Thus even those who do not perform Sandhyft, 
Havana &c. have other ways open to them for purifying their minds for the 
reception of Brahmavidya. S'ankara has made this very clear in his com- 
mentary on £r. Su. Ill, 4, 30~S9 and quoted the instances of Vidhnra, brother 
of P&ndu and Dbritar^htra but the son of their father by a S'udra wife, 
and those of Baikvg and Gargi V&chaknavl in support of his view. That 
seems to be the view of the whole Ved&nta school as opposed to that of 
the Mim&fisa school\ But that is not enough. One must, whether he 
continues do Nishk&ma Karma or not, observe restraint in the satisfaction 
of the natural desires, cultivate the virtues of truth-speaking, non-injury to 
other creatures by deeds, words or even thoughts, non-selfishness &c.^ This 
would be possible only if one has learnt to discriminate between the philo- 
sophically true and the false, cultivated indifference towards the latter and 
has a desire to reach the state of perfect bliss which means freedom from 
from the liability to the changes of states such as births and deaths and those 
intermediate between them. Thus in addition to the purity of mind there 
must be S'amadam&dis&dhanasampat, Viveka, Vairagya and Mumaks'ut&, 
which are collectively known as the Sadhana. It is this S&dhana, not the 
Nishk&ma Karma which, according to S'ankara, prepares one for know- 
ledge^ But as the acquisition of this S&dhana itself would not be possible 
unless one has some inkling of what is Brahma and what non-Brahma 
or Atm& and non-Atm&, what is meant by knowledge in the philosophical 
sense, bow it is to be acquired &c., one must resort simulatene ously to S'ra- 
v fttia (study) of the Ved&nta works, Manana ( thinking over what they have 
said ) and Nididhy&sana ( meditating over the truth ). The pursuit of the 
Bftdha na agein helps the mind in the processes of Manana and Nididhy&sana. 
When that is perfected by frequent repetitions^ in one life or several 
lives”, the gist of the Vedanta teaching, the identity of the individual 
soul with the Supreme Soul is realized in a state of trance” and then as 
one TJpanishad sage has graphically put it “the bond of the heart is broken, 
all doubts are cut off and all the Karmas are destroyed”. Although Brahma 
or Atm& has no form and cannot therefore be visualized like an object 
of the external world, its refiection in the form of a Jyoti' is seen in the 

1. Sirnaya SSgar Frets edition pp. 907-08, 

2. S, B. on Br. Su, III. 4. 19-20 (pp. 879-84). 

_ 3. Ibid on Br. Su. III. 4- 96-27 (pp. 898-900), 

4. Ibid on Br. Sii. IV. 1. 1-2 (pp. 928-S6), 

6. Ibid on Br. Su. III. 4- 51 (p. 923-26). 

•6. Ibid on Br. S^. II. 3. 39 ( p. 615 ), HI. 2. 24 (pp. 721-22 ). 

T. Ibid on Br. Sii. III. 2, 24 (pp, 721-22). 
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Antahkavaua or Biiddhi ins state of trance. Jyoti here means the power which 
illuminates the objects inside the body and in the outside worlds So long as 
there remains the feeling of the seer and seen there is of course duality and 
the state in which it remains is not the highest state. One should not there 
fore be satisfied with that state but must practice meditation further and 
realize one's identity with the highest essence in which there is no duality. . 

The above is the method of what is known in the VedKnta termino- 
logy as Sadyomukti ( prompt absolution ). There is another method known 
therein as Eramamukti ( absolution by degrees ).* In that method, the 
UpSsana L e. Dhy&na^ of Hiranyagarbha or any other deity, to be performed 
with a view to be freed from the cycle of births and deaths and therefore 
without any desire for any material gain, takes the place of S'ravana, Mana* 
na and NididhySsana. When it is perfected the devotee is favoured by 
the deity with a place in the highest I'egion over which he has control 
Thus for instance, a devotee of Hiranyagarbha is favoured with a place in 
the Satyaloka, the region in which there is the utmost purity of all sorts. 
Those who have reached the regions lower than that such ss Maha, Jana 
and Tapas continue their S&dhana while there and ultimately reach that 
region. Those who have gone there from the commencement and those 
who go there gradually acquire there the knowledge of the true nature of the 
Self, which is that of a non-doer of actions and the non-enjoyer of the fruits 
thereof, which is eternal, pure, self-manifest, and ever free, and finally 
lose their individuality in it i. e. to say, in Para Brahma, along with 
Hiranyagarbha, at the end of the Kalpa* never to be reduced again at any 
time whatever to the state of limited souls^ Although thus the ultimate 
result is the same in the case of those who follow the path of prompt 
absolution and those who follow that of gradual absolution, there is this 
difierence between their attainments that while the latter acquire several 
supernatural powers at intermediate stages in their course, the former do 
not, because in their case there arc no such stages at all As such powers 
are also after all a form of Mftya and the way to acquire them is 
full of many pitfalls, a majority of the aspirants for freedom prefer 
the path of prompt absolution. In any case it is the knowledge of the 
true nature of the Self that is the immediate cause of salvation, not 
action such as the performance of sacrifices, worship of a deity &o., 
however disinterested be the motive with which they are performed. 
S'ankara is very keen on establishing this point, so much so that he 
goes to the length of saying that • at least the Vaidic Karma of all sorts 
must be shunned from the time the desire for final beatitude arises 

1. S'. B. on Br. Su. 1. 1. U (PP ^10). 

2. Ihid on Br. Su. 1. S. IS (p. 289 ). 

3. Ihid on Br. SU. 1. 2. 1 (p. 228). 

4. Ibid on Br. SH. 17. S. 7-14 (piP- 994-02) 

6. Ihid on Br. Sii, IV. 4' (PP* 1019-20). 
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l^eeanse it acta m u, hmAmkte to the attainment of the o1:)j^t\ Lest MaoanlEii 
mndt Nididby&fisim may be looked upon as actions, be says that they are 
bot a species of action but of knowledge^ and that knowledge itself is 
nothing else but knowledge i. e. to say, it cannot be enjoined by anotherf 
nay, not mm by the Vedas, but depends entirely on the existence of 
a things. ^ 

Here one might naturally ask what is the nature of the igtiorance 
whieb is said to be the root of all misery and of which eradication is reoom* 
mended for the cessation of misery and the consequent attainment of ever- 
lasting peace* The answer of S'ankara to that query is that it is not 
simply an antithesis of knowledge but a positive substance and that is the 
root-cause of ail sense of duality. It has no beginning because it existed 
before the beginning of evolution but so far as individuals are concerned it 
has an end because it ceases to exist after the knowledge of the true nature 
of the Self arisea It has no existence whatever so far as Para Brahma, the 
highest essence, is concerned, for inside it there is no room for anything else 
and it being one only there is no possibility of ignorance living outside it. 
Nor is it an attribute of Para Brahma for the latter has no attributes. It 
is for that very reason that it ceases to exist in the state of perfect wisdom. 
But for those who have not yet reached that state it has existence, for the 
phenomena of the universe which is experienced by all alike cannot other- 
wise be explained and unless it is explained knowledge cannot arise. That 
general experience consists mainly of a consciousness of individuality, of the 
existence of the sense-objects apart from oneself, a desire for the enjoy- 
ment of those objects and a. tendency to work for securing them. The root of 
that experience lies in Adhyasa or Adhyaropa (siiperimposition) of the Self 
on the noD-selfs and vice vered. All sentient beings are apt to superimpose 
them because they have not the right knowledge of the characteristics of 
both. Thus though the Self is eternal and unchanging they believe that 
it has a limited existence and is subject to changes of state which are really 
the characteristics of the body, the senses and the mind which are n<m-selfs. 
Similarly they believe that the sense-robjects are eternal and the real spuirpc 
of happiness whereas as a matter of fact they are evanescent and are^ 
source of misery. If they were to learn to discriminate between these 
categories they would realize that the Self is like the solar disc which 
remains unaffected by the vibrations of air which move the water in a 
stream or pond together with the reflections of the sun in it, for wlule in 
the embodied state it is securely placed in the crown of the head from 
which position it can complacently watch the changes ivbich affect its 
reflection in the mind, the senses and body without being itself affected 
by them, that it is also above the points in the brain upto witeh the effects 

1. S', B. on Br. Su. III. 4. 19W (pp, 879 84). 

2. Ibid on Br. Su, J, 1. 4 (p. 158 ). 

3. Ihid(pp, 128-80), 
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Id{ the chamge^ of the waking, dreaming and sleeping states are felt, tbi|t 
the apparatus of work and enjoyment id the mind are also uneonneeted 
with its seat as above and that even in the disembodied state it is not the 
pure Self that goes to ChaOidraloka, or Agniloka or Yarunaloka or any 
other region but that ethereal mass called the Lingas'arlra, a conglomerate 
of the ten senses, the five vital breaths, ^the mind and the intelleot with 
the refleotion of the Self therein which bad entered the body after it was 
ready for being made use of as a vehicle of enjoyment of the fruits of the 
good and bad acts of previous births which were ready for enjoyment, that 
it is thus above all changes, does not do any work and does not enjoy the 
fruits of works, that in its state of absolute purity, there is perpetual 
happiness and undisturbed peace, that there is no room in it for the slightest 
misery and that the sense-objeots on the other hand are evanescent and 
liable to frequent changes and the source of all the misery in tlte 
world. When this power of reflection is sufficiently developed, one's angle 
of vision also towards the sense-objects is changed and one commences 
to think less and less of the external forms and more and more of the 
essence of things and to solve the riddle of the universa The Vedanta 
philosophy in trying to solve that riddle does not encroach upon the sciences 
of physics, biology, geology, astronomy &c. but it ends where they begin 
and that is at the point where the objects assume definite shapes and are 
given specific names. As to that the hoary Upanishad sages had by intui- 
tive knowledge come to realize that earth, water and light were the 
three elements from the permutations and combinations of whose particles in 
various proportions with the admixture of those of air and space, the whole 
of the tangible world, organic and inorganic, was formed, that originally they 
were intangible but in order that the objects formed from them may take 
definite shapes and be capable of being given distinct names so as to be 
distinguishable from each other, each became divided into two equal parts 
and while one part of each remained intact, the other of each became 
sub-divided into four parts and one such sub-part of each became mixed 
with the entire halves of each of the others, with the result that each ele- 

? |ent became a mixture of five with the preponderance of one. This is called 
afiohikarana\ The intangible elements again were originally in the 
Avyftkrita (unmanifest) state as a tree is originally in the state of a seed. 
This Avyakrita state is, accordipg to S'ankara, referred to in different Upar 
niabads by different names such as Avyakta, Aks'ara, Akfis'a, Maya and 
Avidya®. It is none else than the original ignorance. That is the state 
to which the universe is reduced at the end of each Kalpa and from which 
the process of evolution begins at the beginning of the next Kalpa. The 
process of synthesis cannot go beyond it but that is not the real cause .of the 

1, For a more elaborate explanation of this process vide ike J^otei ai ppf 
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umverse according to the Vedanta philosophy for it is Ja da (inert) and 
tonnofc therefore act without being animated by Brahma who is its 
inner ruler or regulator. And it is not also an independent entity but 
'exists in Brahma. Thus there is Brahma inside the AvyS^krita and also 
outside it and roundabout it when looked at from a dualistic point of view. 
Even after the Avyakrita becomes the Vyakrita and the elements are 
evolved thereout and they having become quinquepartite become materia- 
lized, Brahma enters each of them and permeats every particle thereof 
. for otherwise they would not have the powers to discharge their respective 
functions. Thus Brahma which is greater than the greatest and smaller 
than the smallest object, is above, below, in the middle of and roundabout 
everything, great and small, and is therefore the breath of their breath and 
the life of their life. In fact everything is Brahma itself appearing 
in ( Vivarta ), not transformed ( Parinata ) into, their forms. But it 
is not simply the sum-total of everything, called the concrete 
universal, because the universe exists in only a part of it. And though 
it cannot be gainsaid that just as on the one hand there are the different 
mundane objects, so on the other there are different individual subjects 
or souls in different degrees of development on the earth, in the air and 
in the sky, one with a sense of discrimination begins to realize that the 
apparently different souls are but the one Brahma appearing as manifold on 
account of several Buddhis and Antahkarauas in the same way as the 
spaces delimited by the numerous objects contained therein such a pot, a 
cupboard, a house &c., though appearing to be distinct, are in fact one 
substance appearing as manifold. These Buddhis or Antahkaranas, which 
are the causes from which different subtle and gross bodies are produced, 
being different, it is but natural that there should be a distinct experience of 
each individual in the waking and dreaming states in which the Buddhi or 
Antahkrana is present but in the states of deep sleep and complete trance, 
in which it is not present, the experience of all individuals is the same, 
namely, that of unalloyed happiness. The state of complete trance thereout 
is not attainable by all and sundry. Nor is it a state which is ever reached 
as a constitutional necessity by any sentient beings. It is attainable by 
an extremely limited number of human beings because it comes in as 
the fruit of a long course of spiritual discipline, study, reflection and 
naeditation as already stated. It is not therefore possible for everybody 
to realize the truth of the above proposition, so far as the experience in that 
state is concerned. But the slate of deep sleep is experienced by everybody 
everyday and therefore everybody can bear witness to the fact that 
he always rises from that state with a feeling that he was till then in a 
happy state. This happiness is however of a different kind. The senses 
having been then drowned and there being consequently no contact 
between them and any external material objects and the mind also having 
been set at complete rest and there being therefore no imaginary objects 
also as in the state of dreaming, the hi^piness experienced in thai state 
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its that of being restoved to one’s original state* Haife Umt would ads 
why is it then that men do not rise from that state with the oonseiousness 
that they have known the truth as do those who rise from the state* of 
trance ? The answer to that query is that there is a very thin ethereal 
layer of the original ignorance separating the Self from the Antahkaraiia 
in that state and so the individual on returning to the waking state is 
reminded that in the previous state he did not know anything. Of 
course there was nothing cither material or imaginary which one could have 
known then in the same way as one knows things in the states of waking 
and dreaming. There was only the one who in the other state becomes the 
knower and one could have known it but for the veil of ignorance. 
This experience is common to all sentient beings and is therefore 
a positive and the most powerful proof of the one Brahma, the seat of the 
highest happiness, appearing in many forms as individual souls on 
account of contact with diverse reflecting substances in the form of 
Antahkaranas. Even in the two states in which the distinction 
exists, the Antahkaranas, the sense-organs and bodies are powerless 
to function so long as they are not favoured with attention by 
the Self as in the states of deep sleep and stupor. This it does by 
jpermeating each of them by its rays of light and identifying itself with 
them. Thus just as on the one hand there is the Supremo Soul permea*- 
ting each particle of the inanimate objects, so on the other there is 
the individual soul permeating every particle of the mind, senses and 
body and the distinction between individual souls being unreal, it comes to 
this that there is only one Supreme Soul pervading both the subjects 
and objects as these terms are used in ordinary parlance, that all the organic 
and inorganic bodies are really His bodies and that therefore there is really 
speaking one subject and all else that appears or is felt to exist must be 
deemed to fall in the category of objects. The latter have no independent 
existence because they stand in need of an illuminator or a substratum 
and that is none other than the subject itself. In fact it is the subject 
itself that appears as the object and so when knowledge arises the knower 
really speaking knows himself though in bis ignorance he believes that he 
knows things existing outside himself but when true knowledge arises, 
that ignorance is dispelled, the knowledge of his true nature shines forth 
in him and he then realizes the truth that there is only one reality and 
that therefore the distinction between the knower, thing to be known 
and the means of knowledge which he used to draw, was due to nothing 
else but ignorance or was a mere display of the infinite powers of the .Self 
called the Divine Maya. 

One very palpable and therefore easily accepted objection to this 
interpretation of life and phenomena is that the Advnita philosophy 
which lays a claim to be the science of sciences counts too much upori 
one's sedulity when it asks one to believe that the gener^ experiwtw 
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thd» tba world of ^pmimae exists apart from the expedeneing eubjeet* 
is the result of ignorance and that knowledge eonaiets in feaUzing their 
identity. It wHl appear however^ on a little reflection that this ekim! 
is not in any way greater than what it can legitimately make as a 
eeienoe dealing not with any particular portion of the universe such aS the 
eelestial world which is dealt with by astronomy, the natural objects which 
fall within the purview of physics, the properties of the so-called elementary 
substances which come within the domain of chemistry, the structure &c., 
of the human body which form the subject-matter of the medical science, 
the nature of the human mind and the laws governing its operations 
which are treated cf by psychology &c., but with all the so-called subjects and 
objects of knowledge, wherever existing and in whatever forma Every 
science, however humble its province, must have in store some such know- 
ledge to communicate to its student as he cannot acquire from the man 
in the street and as at the outset presupposes a certain degree of subtelety of 
intellect, a certain degree of faith that what it teaches was discovered 
as the truth by the previous experts in that line after they followed a 
particular procedure, a fair measure of keenness of desire to be convinced 
of that truth and a certain amount of patience and perseverance on his 
part to meticulously follow the same course of conduct in order to realize 
that truth. The scientist- teacher who imparts that knowledge does not 
mind whether what he has got to teach is or is not in accord with the 
generally accepted notion about the subject-matter of his discourse. 
His only anxiety is to make some substantial addition to the world's 
stock of knowledge on that subject and if in doing so he has to disabuse 
the minds of his students of any mistaken notions about the subject, 
he does that without fear, for he has the force of truth at bis back. 
Thus for iuetance, although everybody percieves that the sun rises and 
sets daily, revolving round the earth, and therefore believes that the 
earth is stationary and that the sun revolves round it, astronomy says 
that the appearance is not true and that what really happens is that the 
earth revolves round the sun. Similarly though the moon is in appearance 
bigger than the biggest planet or star seen from this earth, that science 
says that she is only a satellite of the earth and that there are some 
amongst the planets which are considerably bigger than the earth 
and some amongst the stars which are considerably bigger than our sun. 
And why go to any science at all for being convinced of the truth that 
appearances are not always the correct mainfestation of truth, for, are not 
even laymen aware that our sense of vision decieves us at times, as 
while we are sitting in a railway train or a ship, the mountains, buildings^ 
trees &c., in front of ourselves appear to be moving rapidly and we feel 
ourselves sitting unmoved at one place though the fact is quite the reverse 
of that? Hence an objection based on mere sense-perception or a general 
belief does not deserve to be given any countenance as against a 
truUi, 
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XIV 

S^^nkara’s Debt to Gandap&da. 

It will be seen on a comparison of this statement of the Advaita 
doctrine with that of the doctrine of the principal Upanishads, the 
BhagawadgUd and the Brahmamtrad given above, that it was not 
altogether a new doctrine that S'ankara had propounded. Nor does he 
himself anywhere lay a claim to his having done so. On the contrary 
he cites Upanishad texts to support each link in his chain of reasoning 
and even maintains strongly that the knowledge of Brahma or the Self 
cannot be acquired from any other source but the Upanishads. Though 
occasionally he cites the Bhagavadglid, which he looks upon as a Smriti, 
and other Smritis in support of his views, be does so only on points on 
which they do not differ from those texts and has even disregarded the 
view of the author of the Bkagavadgitd on the question of the ways 
by* which the soul departs after separation fr um the physical body.^ 
Reference has also already been made to the previous commentators of 
the Brahmasutraa. In some of the literary works of the famous poets, 
Kalidftsa, Bhavabhuti and Bharavi such as Raghmams'a and Kumdra- 
sambhava of the first, Uttarardmacharita of the second, and Kirdtdr-> 
junlya of the third, there are references to that doctrine and there- 
fore they bear testimony to its spread and to the existence of works thereon 
in the three to four centuries preceding the advent of S'ankara in the 
field. The Lankdvatdrasutra, a Buddhist work translated into Chinese 
in 443 A. D. also refers to doctrine of the heretics” by the term 
**Atmavada”^ There arc therefore good grounds for believing that there 
were adherents of the Advaita school prior to the time of S'ankara and 
that there were also in existence certain works wherein its doctrine had 
been expounded. But unfortunately no such work is now available to us 
except one of S'ankara’s Paramaguru GaudapEdachfirya, known as his 
Kdrikds. S'ankara refers to him in his S'drlrakabhdshya as thC 
repository of the Ved&nta tradition® and has written a Bhdshya on 
the Kdrikds. There is a close similarity between the doctrine expounded 
tharein and thct expounded in the S' drlrakahhdshya. It therefore deserves 
to be noticed here for the purpose of ascertaining the debt of S'ankar^t 
io its author. 

S'. B. on Br. Sii. JV. 2. 20-21. (p. 984 )• 

2. Mullick Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy Vol. Ip. 186. 

3. S\ B. on Br. Su. H- 1- 9. ( p. 447 ). One Oriental scholar, 
Walleser, seems to have doubted the existence of this Acharya but his vjlew 
has not been accepted by Jacobi and Barnett and has been refuted by 
Belvalkar ( Mullick Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy Vol. I pp. 182-85 ), 
The above distinct reference to him by S'ankara also negatives the reasonableness 
of the doubt, no matter whether we do or do not believe the tradition 
contained in such works os the ScLmks*epa$'ankara)aya of 
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That work has been divided into four chapters, entitled *Agama,^ 
^Vaitathya,* ‘Ad vaita' and ‘Al&tas'anti* respectively. The first thereout is, 
so to say, a, commentary on the Mdndukyopaniehat which he calls an 
Agama or Veda^ and the rest contain an exposition of the doctrine 
underlying that Upanishad as understood by the author. In the first 
the presiding deities of the three states of the individual soul have been 
equated with the three Matras of the syllable Om ! which are expressive of 
the presiding deities of the creation, preservation and destruction of the 
universe, the imaginary nature thereof has been postulated and the 
ultimate truth is established that there is only one real entity, whether 
it is called the Atma from the stand-point of the individual or Brahma 
from that of the cosmos. In the subsequent chapters of the work 
it has been established that the Self of man is not a mere momentary 
consciousness or a void but a positive entity which illuminates itself and 
everything that comes in contact with it and is an eternal substance 
transcending all limitations of time, space and causality. The existence 
of the phenomenal world is denied there and its appearance is attributed 
to delusion as in the case of a serpent imagined to exist in place of a 
rope in darkness and it is stated that it will cease to be felt on a conviction 
of the absolute truth as a serpent ceases to appear in a rope after a 
conviction as to its being a rope, arises^ The phenomena which we see in 
the w’Tiking state only is according to him of the same nature as the one 
we see and act upon in a dream in asmuch as both cease to exist in the 
states of deep sleep and knowledgo^ It was never created just as a son 
of a barren woman was never bom and appears on account of the activity 
of the mind and would cease to be felt when the mind is brought under 
control, turned away from the sense-objects and made steady in the 
contemplation of the pure Self.^ This is not of course an easy task ; nay, 
it requires as much patience and perseverance as the emptying of the 
ocean with a blade of Kus'a grass. Still it is not quite impossible 
and when it is accomplished the pure Brahma is realized as the 
only reality.^ 

Prom some of the illustrations given by this Acharya as to the 

1. Pandit Vidhus'ekhara Bhattacharya seems to have propounded the 
view that the Kdrikds constituted the original work and the Upanishad the 
subsequent one. He has supported it by some reasons but that view is not 
held by Belvalkar to be convincing ( Vide Midlick Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy Voh 1 pp. 189-9S ). The title of the first chapter of the Kdrikds 
also negatives such a view. 

2 . Gau, Kd» 11. 12 ^ 19 . 

3. Ibid 1. 13^17, IL 31. 

4. Ibid 111. 28^1. 

5. Ibid. 111. 41->40, /V. 78-100. 
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mature of the phenomena and as to why it appears it might be thought 
that he denied the existence thereof absolutely but such is not in fact 
the case. He must have , like S'ankara, admitted its existence for the 
purpose of daily intercourse, i. e, to say, upto the last stage oi ignorance, 
for if this had not been his view he would not have prescribed the 
remedy above-mentioned for realizing the truth of his theory. Moreover, 
by saying that what did not exist before birth arid will cease to exist after 
death is as good as not existing even now\ the fact that the phenomenal 
world is found to exist is not denied but what is denied is its existence as a 
real entity apart from the Self. This means that even according to his 
view there are two kinds of truth, Paramarthic ( absolute ) and Vyavhario 
( relative ), the first implying unity and the other diversity. These two 
can be reconciled in the basis of the Maya-vada or Vivarta-vada (Illusion^ 
Theory ). This again implies the Adhyasa ( superimposition ) of the Self on 
the non-selfs and vice versa which has been resorted to by S'ankkra in order 
to explain how the whole of Vyavahara, Vaidic and Laukic, has come into 
being.^ There is thus as a matter of fact no fundamental doctrinal 
dififerenco between the teachings of the first two groups of the Ifpanishads, 
the Bhagawadgltd and the Brahmasutras as interpreted by S'ankara on 
the one hand and the Kdrikds of Gaudapada on the other and therefore 
it is but right that Gaudapada is considered by the modern scholars like 
Professors Das Gupta and Radhakrishua and by such Pundits of the old 
school trained up in the modern historical method of criticism as Mahamalio- 
pndhyaya Vasudev S'astri Abhyankara, as the father of Advaitism. Even 
S'ankara has in his Bhdahya on the Kdrikds admitted so far that it was its 
author who first re-claimed that ancient doctrine from the Upanishads and 
placed it in such a logical form as would be acceptable to the men of the 
age in which he lived. That age was the one subsequent to that in which 
great Buddhist logicians and philosophers like As'vaghosha, Nagarjuna, 
Asariga and Vasubandhu had succeeded in wining for the Buddhist 
negativisfc philosophy such an exalted position that no believer in the 
Upanishad doctrine with an ordinary knowledge of logic could hope to 
succeed in dislodging it from that position®. Gaudapada being a thorough 
student of that philosophy and therefore an adept in the science of dialectics 
and at the same time having an unbounded faith in the positivist teaching 
of the Upanishads, had succeeded in doing so. But that was not enough. 
There was a necessity of a work containing an elaborate exposition of the 
doctrine in all its implications and taking note of the experiences of an 
average aspirant for knowledge, which could servo as the standard work 
of a new school that would absorb all that was good and unobjectionable ih 
the tenets of the other schools and particularly the Buddhist and would at 


Gau. Ka. ir. SL 

% S\ B. on Br* SU, — Introduction pj), 

3 , Bus Gupta*$ History qf Indian Philosophy p^ 
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jthe 8a6te titnd revive the faith of the Hindtis ia their Vaidie' Soriptatei 
. place them at the head of all the means of proof. It is to the 
iiniiiortal glory of his grandpupil S'ankara that he supplied such a work 
by writing his famous S'drlrakabhdshya. The result thereof was that the 
K&r^ea work, whieh did the spade work, has been eclipsed, that for more 
than eleven centuries the S'arlraJcabhcishya is being respected by the 
Advaile philosophers as the work of the highest authority on the doctrine 
of their School and that its author is uniteieally acknowledged as the 
founder of that school. 


XV. 

Advaita Philosophy and the Yogravasish^ha. 

We have upto this time traced the history of the Vedanta system 
through the works which are positively known to be directly connected 
with the S'dHrakabhdshya of S'ankara which the followers of the Advaita 
school believe to be the most authoritative and earliest source of its 
doctrine. Those works are the Upanishads which are acknowledged 
by S'ankara as the basis of that doctrine, the Bhagawadgltd which is 
acknowledged by him as a Smriti and therefore as having an equal 
authority on all such points on which the S'ruti i. 6. iho Upanishad 
portion of the Vedas is silent and the Brahmasutrds which evolve a well- 
reasoned out system out of those ancient and authoritative worka We 
have also seen to what extent S'ankara was indebted to Gaudapada 
for the Advaita doctrine and how he modified it in order to make it 
acceptable by the general public. It will now be our task to trace its 
development after S'ankara in order that we may rightly appraise the 
contribution of our author to the development of that doctrine. Before 
proceeding to do that however it is necessary to state in what relation 
the Yogavdsiehfhat a philosophical poem of importance from more than 
one view-point, stood to the said doctrine. Dr., B. L. A trey a, who seems 
to have made a special historical study of that work, complains^ that 
the said work has not recieved the kind of recognition it deserves at the 
hands of historians of Indian Philosophy like Professors Das Gupta and 
Kadhakrishua although other students of Indian Philosophy like Sw^mi 
Rama Tirtha, S'iva Prasad Bhat^charya, Lala Baij Nath, K. Narayan- 
swami Aiyer, Bhagwandas, Bihari Lai Mitra, Thakur Prasad, Munebi SuraJ 
Narayana Mehra, S'ivavrat Lai, the writer himself and an anonymous 
author and some enterprising managers of printing presses in Bombay, 
namely) tb® Nirnaya Sagar, Vyanka^^es'wara, and Qanpat Krishpiyi 
Presses have done their best to bring its merits to the notice of those 
interested in the subject-matter thereof and though it is very popular 
in* India. He also complains that it has been misunderstood by dis- 

1. Yogavdsuhpha And Ju PhUoitiphy^ an article published in ‘‘The Theo- 
sophy** for April 1932 at pp. 49-02* 
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tinguished 6rienafcalistfl like Dre. Wintemitz and Farquhar and Professor 
^db&krisbua. At the same time he himself admits that ( 1 ) the work is 
too lengthy ( 2 ) That it is written in such a style and suffers so much from 
the faults of want of coherence of thought, prolixity and repetitions that 
attempts have been made from time to time to abridge it, that he himself 
made one to evolve a system out of it by compiling a work called Va&ishtha^ 
dara^ana iu which repetitions are avoided and thoughts are arranged 
logically and ( 3 ) that there is no direct connection between it and the 
well-known standard works of S'ankara such as S'drlrakabhdshyaj 
Upamehadbhdahyaet QUdhhdshya and Upadea'aadhaar^^ though there is 
some similarity of thoughts between it and Vivelcach€iddmam, These 
reasons by themselves explain why the work has nob been recognized as a 
scientific work and has been misunderstood. None of them is however a 
good excuse for the omission thereof from a bibliography such as has been 
appended to Prof. Abhyankar’s edition of the Sarvadara'anasamgraha, It 
also deserves notice in this Introduction because Madhusudana seems to have 
been influenced by some of the ideas expressed therein, he having cited its 
authority once in the Siddhaniahindv} , and once in the AdvaitaaiddJii^ and 
taken several extracts from it in order to support his interpretation of 
several verses of the Bhagavadglta^. I do so at this place because though 
in the present state of my knowledge I am not prepared to say whether 
Dr. Atreya’s view that this is a work composed in the sixth century A. D. 
is acceptable or not, I can say that it must have been composed before 900 
A. D. because there is a pointed reference to it in Verse 182 of Chapter II 
of the Samka'epa S'drlraka of Sarvajuatma who lived about that time^ 
True, there is no direct mention therein of its name in that verse but 
there being no other earlier work in which Kama had been .stated 
to have been initiated into Brahmavidyft, not even the Vdlamiki^ 
Rdmdyana, the Yogavdaishtha must be taken to have been alluded 
therein. 

Now, it is a big work in 27687 stanzas as at present available. 
The author himself says however that it was in 32000 stanzas as originally 
written. His chief object in composing it seems to have been to make 
.Brahmavidya popular. Such being his object he has deliberately preferred 
the narrative to the argumentative style and made the subject interesting 
by inserting long stories and appropriate figures of speech drawn from 
experience in order to bring home to the reader the principles expressed 
therein. He has avoided citing authorities and always appealed to 

1. Sanskrit Section p. infra, 

2. Adwaitasiddhiy Parickchheda I p, J^ll, 

3. G^hMhadipikd under BhagawadgUd IILIS^ F, KZ, S^, 
85, SO. 
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eirperience but has nevertheless adopted the views expressed in the 
previous works such as the Upamehads and the BhagawadgU^ end 
even borrowed their language at times in order to express his own 
views. He has divided the work into six chapters called Frakaranas 
whose titles are *Vairagya* ( Indifference towards sense-objects ), ‘Mumuksu- 
vyavahftra’ (Conduct of the aspirant), ‘Utpatti' (Evolution) ^Sthiti 
( Preservation ) ‘Upas'ama* ( Involution ) and ‘Nirvftna* ( Cessation of the 
finite existence). The central doctrine therein is that man finds the 
world full of misery because he does not know his own Self which is 
identical with Brahma, that there are two distinct ways of knowing it, 
^namely Jnana which means right perception and Yoga which means 
control of the action of the mind, that people select the one or the 
other as it suits their temperament and circumstances, that from the 
state of desiring to know the Self to that of final absolution there are 
seven S ta ges of spiritual developme^^ that upto the fifth a man remains 
capable of attending to his ordmafy duties as an embodied soul and can 
therefore impart knowledge to another but when in the sixth called 
Padarthabhavini he ceases to know the objects of sense-perception and 
in the seventh called Turyaga the connection between his soul and the 
body is severed, all his previous Karmas are destroyed and he loses 
his individuality and becomes merged in Brahma forever. This view has 
been accepted by Vidyaranya in his Palichadas'l and Jiwanmuktiviveka 
and by Madhusudana in the Oudharthadipika. As for the nature of 
the phenomena, Vasishtha’s view is the same as that of Gaudapada, 
namely that it has no existence when philosophically viewed and that it 
appears to exist through Avidya (ignorance). This view is accepted by 
Madhusudana in the Advaitaaiddhi while discussing the Drishtisrishsti- 
vada. The same authors view that a recollection of pain while in 
the state of deep sleep can arise because each of the three states has 
three sub-states such as Jagrat-jagrat, Jagrat-swapna, Jagrab-sushupti 
&c., has been availed of in the Hiddhantahindu while discussing 
the nature of the state of deep sleep. According to Drs. Winternitz, 
Konow and Keith' This work first attracted the notice of the Vedantins 
about the middle of the nmth century when Gauda Abhinahda of Kashmir 
brought out an abridgment thereof into about 6000 stanzas to which he gave 
the name Lagliu Yogcwdaishtha and according to Dr. Atreya many minor 
Upanishads such as the Mahopaniahai, Annapurnopaniakat, Akdyu^ 
paniahat and others and some treatises such as VedantamuktavaUt 
Hathayogapradlpikd and RdmagUd contain evidence of the Togavdaiakpia 
having influenced the thoughts of several predecessors of Vidyfiranya, 
including Prakfis'fttmS, a very prominent Vedantin who lived about two 
centuries before him. 


1. ‘Theosophy’ for April 1932 pp. 58, 59. 
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XVI 

Subsequent Development of the Advaita Doctrine upto 
the time of Madhusudana Saraswatf. 

( 1 ) Padmapadacharya. 

Having disposed of the Yogavddehtha which had been composed 
before, in or shortly after the time of S'ankara, we now proceed to 
trace the history of the Advaita doctrine subsequent to his death. 
As to that we have already had occasion to refer to some of 
the prominent amongst his disciples. Two of them who have contributed 
substantially to the development of that doctrine are Padmapadacharya 
and Sures'warftcharya. The first of them has not been able to leave 
behind him as high a reputation as the latter though he had the 
benefit of a longer contact with the Achftry^. The only work which 
he is reputed to have composed is a Commentary on the Bhdshya of 
8'ankara so far as it relates to the first five Padas of the Brahma* 
sutrae and unfortunately that too is not available in a complete form 
but only so far as it relates to the first four Sutras only. There is a legend 
explaining the loss and it is that after he composed the Paflchapddikd, 
which was the name given to his commentary, he was actuated by 
a desire to go about on a tour of pilgrimages and therefore sought 
permission for it from his Guru. The latter tried to dissuade him but 
he was inexorable and was therefore allowed to go. He carried the com- 
mentary with himself. On his way to Rames'wara he halted at the 
house of his maternal uncle, who was a follower of Prabh&kara and 
showed him his commentary, wherein he had refuted the Prabh&kara 
view and established that of S'aukara, Thereafter he left his belong- 
ings including the manuscript of his commentary at his uncle's house saying 
that he would take them away on his return from Rames'wara. 
During his absence, his uncle thought that if the Pa'hchapddikd gained 
publicity his master's doctrine would not stand, And he had so much 
attachment towards it that he would ratlier sacrifice his all than allow 
it to be supplanted. He therefore hit upon the trick of setting fire to 
his own house in order that the manuscript of that work may be destroyed. 
PadmapSda spoke of this to his master on his return and repented for 
having gone against his advice. The latter thereupon dictated to him 
the Chatuhsutri portion of the work which he remembered. That is 
the reasdn why that portion of it only is now available. The le^cial 
service which it has rendered in continuing the work of the master is 
that the theory of Adhynsa which forms the foundation of the Vivarta- 
vada has been fully and ably discussed therein. It was PrakSs'fttma, a 
tw^fth century writer who brought this work into prominence by writing a 
cy^nentary thereon called PaUchapddikdvivarana^ Amalananda thereafter 
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wrote another named Pafichapadihadarpana and Vidyas&gara, a third 
called Pafich(ipddihdltlkd. On the Vivarana again there is the com- 
mentary of Nrisimh&s'rama called Vivammhh&vapraMa'iM and 
Vidyarauya has composed a digest on it called Vimrampram^ymaw^raha. 
Fadmapada’s views have been thrice referred to in the Admiiasiddhi 
of Madhnsudana^ and once in the SiddhantaUs'a of Appaya Diks'it.* 

( S) Sures^wardchdrya. 

The disciple of the Acharya whose name will always remain insepa- 
rably associated with the development of the Ad vaita doctrine is Sures'wara- 
charya. Madhusudana Saraswati has deemed his contribution to it so 
valuable as to have placed him on a par with the master in one of 
the concluding verses of the Siddhantabindu,^ He was a very pet 
pupil of the Achftrya and was therefore installed by him on the principal 
Gadi of the Math at S'ringeri in the Mysore State. There is a general 
belief that he was identical with Mandana Mis'ra, a disciple of Kumftrila 
Bbatta, the great Mimftfisaka who had the boldness to cross swords 
with his own preceptor Prabhakara, and to found a new school in opposition 
to his, and that S'ankara had given the name SuresVara to him 
after he, agreeably to his pledge, gave up the order of the Grihasthas 
and accepted that of the Sanny&sis on being defeated in debate with him. 
His wife Bharati too is believed to have been a very learned woman 
and S'ankara is said to have been compelled by her to conquer her in 
debate before calling upon him to fulfil his pledge.^ This identity 
has recently been seriously questioned by Prof. Hiriyanntf of Mysore 
in an able article published in two parts in J. R. A. S. for April 1923 
and January 1924. In his Introduction to the Naisliharmyasiddhi 
published in the Bombay Sanskrit Series also he says that one of the 
views refuted in that work was that of Mandana Mis'ra which was 
not possible if he were identical with Sures'wara. Dr. Belvalkar however 
seems to believe them to be identical persons for the reasons mentioned at 
p. 289 of his Mullick Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy ^ Part I which 
to me appear convincing. I therefore take the belief in that identity 
to be well-founded. Even if it is considered otherwise it matters little 
80 far as our purpose is concerned because it is with the work of 
Sures'wara only that we are concerned, Mandana Mis'ra as such not 
being known to have composed any of the works which are considered 
authoritative by and which fieem to have influenced the thoughts of 
Madhusudana Saraswati# 

1 . Qujrati Press edition pp, 1^, 273, 628. 

2. Advaita Manjarl Series p. 205. 

3. Sanskrit Section p, infra, 

i, Samks'epa S'ankarajaya XI V, 
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Thofle works are Vdrttikaa on the Bhdshym of S'ankdvu on the 
Brthaddranyakopaniekat and TaittirlyopaniaJmt and at least three 
independent works, namely Brahmasiddhi, Naishharmyasiddhi and Mdna* 
adlldea. Thereout the first is referred to in our work as the Vdritika 
or Vdrttikdmrita^ It is again due to his authorship of that work that 
he is spoken of in the works of Madhusudana Saras wati as the Vartti- 
kakftra or Virttikakrit or Varttikakarapadah^ and that his views came 
to be considered as worth-quoting frequently in such works of authority 
as the Advaitaaiddhi of our author^ and Siddhantaled a of Appaya Diks'it.^ 
It was he who put forward the Abhasa-vada (Semblance-theory ) which 
is the first Vada mentioned by our author in order to explain how 
one and the same Brahma could be both the individual soul and Is'wara 
( the ruler of the universe )/ S'ankara had no doubt stated frequently and 
most emphatically that the distinction between Jiwa and Is'wara was felt 
because of ignorance and that if that is removed, that distinction would 
cease to be felt,^ that the Jiwas appeared to be many on account of different 
limitations such as the Buddhi &c.,^ and that it was Paramatma 
or Brahma itself which believed itself to be liable to the changes of states 
which are really those of its environements^but that was not enough to solve 
the above problem. Sures'vara therefore propounded the above theory 
which has been fully explained in the Notes, for the appropriate references 
to which the Index commencing at p. 281 may be looked into. His 
Naishkarmyasiddhi again is a very remarkable treatise. As its name 
itself implies it had been specially composed in order to establish that 
the knowledge of the true nature of the Self which is the only 
means of salvation can be acquired from the Mahavakyas (principal 
sentences of the XJpanishads ) themselves without the help ofVaidic acts. 
S'ankar&charya himself had no doubt stated most unequivocally at several 
places that knowledge alone was tlie means of salvation and that the 
performance of S'rauta and Smarla Karmas was necessary only till the 
heart was so purified as to enable one to understand and realizje the 
purport of the Upanishad teaching which is contained in the Mahavakyas 

1. Sanskrit Section pp, and infra, 

2. Ibid pp, 

3. Gujrati Press edition pp,86, 206^ SH, SS2, 350, 378^ 399^ Jf.ll, 1^62, J^63^ 
672, 681^, 711, 7J^3 and 7J^(l 

4. Advaita Marijari Series p. 28, 

5. Sanskrit Section pp, infra, 

6. B, on Br. Su. L S. 19 {pp, 300^7), L 4, 10 (pp, 388^9), 1,4, 
19^22 {pp, 

7. Ibid 11, 3, 17 (pp, eOPOS). 

8. Ibid II 1, 9. (pp, 44647), III 2. 9,(pp, 704-‘OB), III, 2, 26 (p, 722), 
m, 4, 8, (p. 874). 
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and refuted at length the view of the SamuchchayavgdW but he had 
not iuoluded amongst them those who maintained that the acquisition 
of knowledge onoe from the Mak&vS^kyaB was not sufficient to make one 
realize at once the identity of the individual soul with the Supreme Soul, 
that for that purpose, meditation on the truth was absolutely necessary 
and that the knowledge which was really the means of salvation was 
therefore not that derived from the Mabavakyas but that which came 
from the Self itself after the actual realization thereof in a state of 
trance. He seems to have refrained from doing so because in his view 
Prasanikhyana viras not an a(?t but a part of the process of knowledge 
itself^ and because it would rarely happen that an aspirant would at once 
realize the true nature of the Self on reading or hearing a Mahavakya or 
even all the Mahavftkyas once only. He has on the other hand spent much 
energy in establishing the necessity of repetitions of the teaching® and 
either approved of or emphasized at several places in his works^ the 
necessity of practising Prasarnkhyana which connotes the same idea as the 
words Parisamkhyana, Dhyana, Upasana, Bh^vana, Samradhana and 
Bhakti. He has also prescribed a particular course of ‘ Parisamkhy&na * in 
Ch. III. of his Upadeeaedhaarl (in 'proBe) hnd eiuother of Rajayoga, of 
which Dharaiia, Hhyana and Samadhi form parts, in Verses 100*143 of his 
Aparoks'dnubhuti, Sures'wara being his direct and devoted pupil,® having 
written this work at his bidding and having admitted that his master 
had acquired Brahmavidya by the practice of Yoga,® having frequently 
drawn upon the Upades' asdhasrl for the support of his views/ and 
having made no other claim than that of propounding a doctrine that 
bad been propounded by the Saints of the Gauda and Dravida provinces 
(i. e. Gaudapada and S'ankara)® it cannot be that he intended to modify 
S'ankara’s doctrine. Still be has used so much dialectical skill in Chapter 
III of the Naishkarmyaaiddhi to refute the view that knowledge can 
arise from Prasanfikhyana in any form whatever that one who reads that 
chapter only is likely to be led into the belief that he intended to 
establish by his arguments a position which would not have been 
acceptable to Sankara. But if one reads that chapter along with the 
others one will find that he too has not only nob excluded the necessity 

1. B. on Bh. Gm IL 11, III, UZ, ;S\ B. on Br. Su L 3. 10 

Ih 1. S. (p. 4S8-S9), IL 8, SO. (p. 611 ), III, 26^27 (p. 898-00), IV. S. U, 
{pp, 997-02). 

2. B. on Br. Su. I. 1. L (pp. 128-80, 15S). 

3. Ibid IV. 1. 1-2. (pp. 928-86), Upa. Sd. /. 1. 

4. Ibid II 1. 1. (p. 228). IL 8. 89 615), III. 2. 21 (pp. 711-16), IIL 

2. 21,-26 (pp. 721-22), HI. 4- 15. (p. 875), Aparo. 100-01. 

5. Na%. L 3. 

6. Ibid IV. 74, 76. 

‘ 7. Ibid IV. 19, 62, 65 <kc. 

8. Ibid. IV. 44- 
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of PrasaBakbytoa but oo the contrary affirmed tlmt it forms one of the 
intermediate stages through w hich one has to pass before reaching the 
highest state and that bis object in composing this work was to establish 
logically that the knowledge which is conducive to the liberation of 
the human sonl from bondage can arise from the Mahav&kyaa only^. By 
this he could not have meant that any one vsrho once reads any of the 
Mahftv&kyas would at once realize the true nature of the Self because 
Brahmavidya being in his days a secret science in which initia tion 
was impossible unless one approached and stayed with and propitiated 
by devotional service a preceptor who was welhversed in it, h e could 
not have dreamt of the possibility of an Upanishad going into the hands 
of any one else except those who had been thoroughly tested and found 
fit to learn the esoteric * doctrine. What he must therefore have meant 
was that the knowledge of Brahma whenever it arises, must arise from 
the Upanishad text s not from Vaidic Krrmas or even from 
Prasamkhyana. He cannot however deny that S ankara has emphatically 
established the necessity of frequent rep etitions of S rava^ia which is one form 
of Prasarnkhyana and therefore in order to make room for it he says 
that it is a part of S'ravaiia itself and that thereby the fundamental 
point above-mentioned remains unaffected^. Lest however any one should be 
led to believe that in his view it was not necessary for any one whatever 
to have recourse to Prasamkhyana lie has made his position clear by 
dividing the students of Brahmavidya into four classes, namely ( 1 ) 
those who have already realized that the purport of the Mahavakyas 
lies in the identity of Brahma and Jiwa; (2) those who are likely to 
realize it on hearing a Mahavakya once only ; ( 3 ) those who 
are able to do so on doing Anvaya and Vyatireka i, e, to say, on 
eliminating the non-selfs one by one by reflecting over their nature and 
over that of the Self as understood from the Scriptures and ( 4 ) those 
who are not competent enough to do so unless frequently initiated 
into the truth contained in the Mahavakyas and the method of Anvaya 
and Vyatireka is frequently explained to them. They stand in need 
of a Brahmanishta Guru who would point out that the one whom 
they are seeking for is none else but their own Self just as when one 
of a company of ten, which has crossed a river, believes on counting 
'over the remaining nine that one of them is missing, he has to be told 
that he himself is the tenth.® The process of Anvaya and Vyatireka 
here referred to and described in details in Chapter II* of the work 
differs little from that of Parisamkhyana described in Chapter III ©I 
the Upad^a'asdhixerl (in prose) of S'ankaracharya. Hence this author's 
view comes to this that besides the Aptak&mas there are men of 

1. Aai, Samhandhohti (p. CK II. 6-9 (pp. 61-62)^ IV* 71-7B (p, 20S}* 

2. Ibid III. 125 (175-76)* 

3. Ibid 111* 64, (p. 146). 
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the highest qualifications who do not stand in need of any Prasai^khy&nai 
that there are those of the middling qualification who do their own 
Prasamkby&aa, that there are others of the lowest qualification who 
stand in need of being put on the way by others in the matter of 
Pra8amkhyfi,na and that even in the last two cases what gives rise to 
the knowledge of the true nature of the Self is not Prasariikhyana 
but a Mahavakya, though the former is not without a place amongst the 
stages through which an aspirant passes in his quest for truth, in that it 
creates an inclination in his mind to think of the Self pure and simple, 
after all the Karmas, even Nis'kfima not being excepted, are given up\ 
Besides accomplishing this main purpose, the author expounds the whole 
of the Advaita doctrine in this work. One distinguishing feature of 
his exposition is that it relates only to the means of attaining S adyomukt i 
( immediate absolution ) which is knowledge, pure and simple, of the 
identity of the individual soul with Brahma, the cause of the universe, 
derived from the Mahavakya “Tat twain a8i*\ For the preparation 
of the mind for grasping this knowledge it is, according to him, first 
of all necessary to perform all the Vaidic acts appropriate to one’s caste 
and station in life enjoined by the Vedas, what is then necessary is the 
observance of the rules of discipline, namely S'araa, Dama &c, and 
lastly what is necessary is the acquisition of the knowledge of the true 
Self by the process of Anvaya and Vyatireka, This discrimination 
also smacks of ignorance because in the pure Self there is no distinction 
whatever, it being one only without a second. It is however necessary 
to resort to this process in order to turn the mind away from the 
mere names and forms to which it is naturally attracted and apply it 
towards the realization of the true nature of the Self. In asmuch however 
as it gives only a negative idea of the Self the disciple is put to thinking 
as to what it ia It is then that the preceptor initiates him into the 
secret of the Mahavakyas which speak of the identity thereof with 
the Supreme Soul. At first the pupil is unable is to grasp or if he 
grasps he is unable to believe in that identity because the distinction 
between "this* and *that*, ‘You* and ‘He* is not yet out of his mind. 
His mind is therefore disabused of it by the preceptor by making him 
understand that since the Vachyartha (primary senses) of the words 
are incompatible he should understand Them in their Laks'yartha (secondary 
senses) which means that both the individual soul and the Supreme 
Soul are to be understood there as devoid of their limitations. The 
primary senses are not to be given up absolutely because the objects 
indicated thereby are to be retained but their limitations only are to be 
excluded. Thus there takes place the species of Laks'aua known as 
Bh&gatyaga (abandonment of a part) or Jahadajahad (abandonment 
and now-abandonment). It is after that is done, that the disciple realizes 


1. Ndkh SambmdhgkH p. Of. with this S\ Bt on Br, Su L i. 2, {p, ISO). 
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tlie trutli of tho saying ‘Thou art That’ and beeomoB ^Q^ons of 4V 
B8 lam Brahma? Once this realization has taken place*€leie is no 
reversion to the Bfcate of ignorance. 

Comparing this statement of the Advaita doctrine with that of 
S'ankara, the difference that we find is that the process of SWaua ia 
retained but those of Manana and Nididhyasana are substituted by 
those of Anraya and Vyatireka. There is of course not much substantial 
difference between the two kinds of processes but there is a 
remarkable difference in nomenclature and that is primarily due to a 
desire to push to a logical conclusion the theory of S'ankara that 
knowledge can arise from the S'ravanaof the Mah&vakyas only and as 
this ipeant a paramount importance given- to words we find the later 
Vedantins entering into elaborate discussions as to their power to give rise 
not only to an intellectual understanding of the gist of the sentences but 
also to what is called Avakyartha, i. 6. to say the realization of the truth 
contained in the Upanishad sayings. It is this very change that has 
been responsible for the rise of the class of S'ushka (dry) Vedantins which # 
believes that what is necessary for salvation is to pick up the Mahavakya 
am Brahma’* from the BrihaddranyaJcopani$hat, go on repeating it, believe that 
one is Brahma in fact and go on with one’s daily duties as one formerly did 
and in course of time one would become Brahma just as a worm is trans- 
formed into a bee. It is also responsible for the misunderstanding amongst 
scholars that there is no room in this doctrine for ethics. Sures’wara however 
did not mean that, for he says that although it is true that a Brahmavit 
as such knows no distinctions and is not therefore bound by any ethical 
code, one who is attracted to sense-objects and is tempted to lead the 
life of a libertine is not a Brahmavit at all but an impostor for the 
former's mind is too balanced to get ruffled by the perception of any ’ 
sense-object, however attractive,^ The fault is not thus in the teaching 
but in its going into the hands of those who are not ripe for it and that 
IB the very reason why S'ures'wara has in the concluding verses of the 
work under notice laid down that it should not bo given into the hands 
of those who are not completely indifferent towards sense-objects, who are 
not of a balanced mind &c.’ 

* It is this doctrine that is set forth* in the introductory part of 
Madhusudana’s commentary and in the portions thereof on Verseei’ 
1 and 8 of the Daa'aB'lokl. As nearly 8 centuries had elapsed between 
the times of SuresVara and Modhusudana, it is quite likely that the 
questions which were in the forefront in the time of the former ahwM 
have ceased to be discussed amongst the Vedftntins of the time of 
tlie latter and new ones should have called for solutions just as 
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Um quefitiotf jwhethOT ’the cause of the world wfts Brahni&> an intelii* 
gent suhdfajSice " or Pradhftn, an inert- substance, which was much 
agitated in the time of BsdarSya^, had ceased to be of interest and 
the one whathw- the means of final absolution was knowledge of Brahma 
alone or that knowledge accompanied by the performance of Nis k&ua 
Karma had began to engage the attention of the philosophers of the 
time of S'ankara and Sures'wara. We do not accordingly find any 
discussion in the Siddkantabindu as to the latter question as we find 
in^the* works of the said two philosophers but do find discussions on 
seveifd other topics arising out of the doctrine as estabUshed by them 
owing to the different views which had been propounded by different 
.philosophers during the intervening period. To these I will turn later 
on. For the present it is enough to state that while Source wara has 
in the Kaiahkarmyasiddhi considered three kinds of Anvaya and 
Vyatireka, namely those of the Drik (Seer) and theDrisya (^Seen), 
the S'aks'i ( Witness ) and Silks'ya ( Things witnessed ), and the Agamft- 
payi (Transient) and Tad-avadhi (That in which they end )\ we find 
in the Siddkdntabindu one more, namely those of the Duhkhi ( One 
affected by miseries ) and the Paramapremaspada ( Seat of the highest 
joy ) added thereto and still one more, namely those of the Anuvntta 
( That which is followed ) and the Vyaviitta ( That which is excluded) 
spoken of as having been implied in all the previous four* . 

( 5 ) Vdehaspati Mis'ra. 

The next philosopher who has won for himself a prominent 
place in the history of the Advaita doctrine is Vachaspati Mis'rfl. 
He is believed to have lived about 841 A. D. Very few years must 
therefore have elapsed between the death of Sures'wara and the rise of 
Vachaspati to eminence. He is a highly respected writer though from 
his name it appears that he was not a Sannyasi. He had composed 
works on several other systems of plKlosophy such as the Mimafisft, 
Nyaya, Samkhya and Yoga, namely Nydyakaniha, a commentary on 
VWiivivelca. Tattwabindu, an indep^ent work on the Bhattomata of 
the Mimafisa school, NyayavartUka-t&tparya-tikd, Tditwa-Emmudi, a 
digest of the Samkhya system and Tattivavclia'dradi, * commentary on 
VySaa’a Bhaahya on the Yogaautraa. His two works on the Vedanfe 
system are a commentary on the Brahunfuaiddhi known a's TdttwdaainAka d 
and a commentary on the Bhaahya of S'ankara on the S’driralea Sviras 
known as Vdchaapatya after his own name and as BhdmaM after that 
of his devoted wife. This last commentary itself has earned for him 
an honoured place amongst the authoritative writers on the Advaita 

1. Prof. Hiriyanna'a Notea on the Ifai. P‘ 252,. 

3. SatukrU Section p. »• 
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doctrine^ It k either referred to by any of its two names or any of the views 
©Kpressed therein are taken note of in such standard works as the 
Advditamddhi^ and MdMntales'a? There are also references in the 
latter work to a school going by the name of Vachaspatipaks'Enusarinah 
(followers of the view of Vachaspati )®. He has accepted the doctrine 
that it is knowledge alone that leads to final absolution and that 
this is the knowledge derived from the Mahavakya “Tat tvam asi** 
but has made it very clear that it is only after the perfection of 
S'ravana, Manana and Dhyanabhyasa, by which he means Nididhyasana 
or Prasamkhyftna, that the individual soul having experienced the %1{ as 
the pure intelligent Essence, becomes free from the net of miseries togkher 
with the latent desires, absolute and self-contained.^ In i\\^ Advaitaraina^ 
mk8*am ol our author he has accordingly been referred to as the holder of 
the view that the Mahavakya produces indirect (Paroks'a) knowledge only 
and that direct knowledge arises as the result of deep impressions formed 
in the mind by the repetitions of study, reflection and meditation.® This 
is therefore another interpretation of the term Nididhy&sana or Prasam- 
khyana, as to the necessity of going through which, before the truth 
contained in the Mahavakya cm^ be realized, all the Advaitins are agreed; 
It shows a clear influence on his mind of the Yogasuiras of Patafijali on 
Vyd8a*s Bhdshya whereon he has written a commentary as above stated.® 
In the SiddhdntaUndu again he is referred to as the originator of the 
theory called Avachcheda*vada which is said to have become current 
amongst the followers of S'ankara as to the explanation of the riddle how 
one and the same Brahma could be both the individual soul and 
the Supreme Soul’’^, An alternative explanation given by our author of the 
function of a Vritti ( operation of the mind ) in producing knowledge 
is also based upon this theory^. It follows from this very theory that 
there are as many ignorances as there are individual souls and that 
therefore though Brahma is common to all that soul alone has the 
consciousness of being freed who|e individual ignorance is dispelled and 
it is stated in the Advaitaratnaraks'ana that this was in fact the view 
of the author of the BhdmatiK 

His views are not accepted by our author but still they are mentioned 
in his works on account of his high reputation, 

1 . Qujrati Press edition pp. 168, 187, 262, 27 U, 371, 628, 720, 919, 996. 
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, Another great writer of the same age was Vinmktftchftryiiu the author 
of the Ai. The earliest work in which, his authority is found t^y’ 
me to have been cited is the Savnke'epa 8'SHraha of Sarvajn&tmA^.. 
The point for elucidation before him in Chapter lY thereof is whether 
the removal of ignorance is the same as or different from the Selfi.e. 
as I understand it, from the realization of the Self. He discusses some 
possible alternatives and says in Verse 14 that the “Muktikovid&h” have 
opined that the removal of ignorance takes place on brushing aside both 
the forms of falsity, namely difference from the Self and identity with the 
Self. Madhusudana has in his commentary Sarasamgraha explained the 
term “Muktikovidah" as meaning "IshtasiddhikSxfih”. If his explanation 
is correct it means that the author of the Ishtasiddhi lived prior to that of 
the Satrika'epa S'drlraha, Further Cbitsukhach&rya has in the Chapter IV 
of the Tattwapradlpikd referred to this author’s way of explaining why if 
there is only one Self the experiences of individuals differ.^ Madhu* 
sudana has in Farichcheda I of the Advaitatiddhi justified the view of the 
author of the laihtaeiddJd that what determines the quality of being a means 
of proving something is a popular view.^ In the Advaitaratnarak&’ana 
again he has availed himself of the view of that author that there are as 
many ignorances as there are knowledges, in the discussion as to how far 
the means of proof such as direct perception are authoritative and 
what is the nature of their authoritativeness. He has there referred to 
that author by his work.^ In the Siddhantabindu too be has made use 
of the same dictum in order to explain why -if Brahma is knowledge 
one's ignorance as to the true nature of the Self is not destroyed on 
the knowledge of an object such as a pot. 

I^taaiddhi is being edited in the Q. O. Series by a distinguished 
scholar. When therefore it is published more light may be thrown on the 
date and views of its author. ^ 

(5 ) Sarvajndtma Muni. 

One more Vedantin of the Advaita school who rose to fame within 
about half a century more after V&chaspsti Mis'ra i, e. to say, about the end 
of the ninth century was Sarvajhatma Muni. As his surname implies, he 
was a Sannyasi and was a direct pupil of Deves'wara whom our author has 
in his commentary on the SainJca'epa S'drlraha, a work of that Muni, iden- 
tified with Sores' war acbarya”. According to his own statement he was a 
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2 Niri^aya Sugar Prest, fir$t edition p.S76, eeeond edition p. SS4* 

3. Gujrdtl Preet edition p. Z67. 

4. Ninoaya Sugar Preee edition p, SB. 

b. Kue'l Sunekrit Seriee No. XVJII Part 1, pt 1§. 
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OOBlienporaij of amling priooe named HtmukulAdUya and: was probid>ly 
prot^ also.^ This prince is believed to have been living about 900 A., D. 
The name S’ariraha is significant in that the work contains the 

giatof the jSf'tSr^aiobAdshj/fa of S'ankarftch&rya but only so far as the porlion 
of it coutmning an expoution of Ifirguua Brahma is concerned.^ This means 
that its author has eliminated the whole of the UpSaanfi portion of that work 
which presupposes the existence of Saguua Brahma, which even S'ankara 
has repeatedly stated is assumed for the temporary purpose of Up&sana 
only.® Though the titles of the four chapters of his work accordingly 
correspond to those of the S'drlralca SulraB, and the subject-matter 
treated of in each is the same as in the Bha^ya of S'ankara on the 
corresponding chapter of the latter work, all i-eference to the nature of 
Saguua .;<Brahma, the methods of Upasana thereof, the fruits accruing 
therefU'cim &c. is studiously avoided. On the other band we find several 
new side-topics, not discussed in the S'arirakabhdBhya, raised and 
discussed therein at great lengtha It is that portion of it which has 
won for it a prominent place in the history of the Advaita doctrine 
because several new objections raised by the adherents of the view that 
the MahEvakyas can lead to Paroks'a (indirect) knowledge only and 
that Self-realization can take place only as result of the perfection of a 
course of study, reflection and meditation, are considered and refuted 
therein. Those discussed in the first chapter are : — ( 1 ) What is the 
place of the Vidhivakyas such as “This Self, 0 dear! is to be seen, 
iStudied, reflected upon and meditated upon” &c., in the science of 
Brahma ? ( 2 ) How many kinds of Nivritti ( cessation of activity ) 
does that science recognize and what are they ? (8) How can the 
V&kyftrtha ( sense of the sentence ) be made consistent with the apparent 
contradictions between the primary meanings of the words ‘Tat’ and 
'Twam' occurring therein ? ( 4 ) Have the Vedanta sentences suflScient 
authoritativeness to produce the required knowledge of Brahma ? ( 5 ) 
Is the S'aktivada of the Naiyayikas fully acceptable to the VedEntius ? 
( 6 ) What is a Laks'anE ( seoftndary sense ) ? ( 6 ) How many kinds 
of Laks'apE are resorted to by the people in getting at the correct 
meanings of words and sentences relating to daily intercourse ? (7) 
Whether the same can he resorted to in getting at the true meanings of 
■ Vaidic words and sentences? (8) What is the difference between, a 
Qauiii Vritti ( sense depending upon the attributes of an object ludicalp^! 
by a word ) and Laks'ai^E ? (9) What are the senses conveyed by 

the words, Nitya, S'uddba, Buddha, Mukta, Satya, JfiEna, Ananda dec. 
when used in ordinary parlance and when found used in the Upanisbads 

1 . £SB'i Samkrit Series No. X7111. part Ipp. lG-17. 

2. Sam.NSr.ir.eg. 

Si N, N. onNr.M. 1. 1. lf {p^ 177) L /, U (j^ £10^11% l £. 7 (m 

jm£. u-91 («f*. 7mri&),M< s.u mi). 
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to an 4dea of the nature of Brahtaa? (10) What is the 

{»|Kho}ogical 'Ufocesi which has to be resorted to in order tO get the 
inteoded meaning from the sentence “Tat twam asi” as a whole? (11) 
What is Sftm&nfidhikaranya (case in apposition ) and what are its varieties f 
( 12 ) Which of them is useful in arriving at the entire meaning of the 
sentence I ( 18 ) What is Vaiyadhikaranya ( the state of being in different 
case-felations ? ( 14 ) What is a ParySya ( synonym ) f ( 16 ) Whether there 
is scope for the two latter in the sentence in hand ? ( 16 ) How is it that 
the secondary senses of the terms ‘Tat* and ‘Twam’ lead to the knowledge 
of pure Brahma ? ( 17 ) How far is it necessary to have S'raddhft 
(faith) in the words of the S'^stra and a teacher ? (18 ) Can the 
word ‘Brahma’ convey the idea of Parabrahma ? ( 19 ) What is the 
meaning of Samanvaya (mutual connection)? (20) Is the view of the 
Prabhakaras on this point acceptable ? ( 21 ) What purpose does Sama- 
nvaya serve in producing knowledge ? ( 22 ) What is meant by the 
words “Brahmaiva san” in the text “Brahmaiva san Brahmftpyeti” ? 
( 23 ) What purpose do the verbs occurring in the Vedanta sentences 
serve ? ( 24 ) What were the views of Jaimini and S'abara on the 
place of Karma in BrahmavidyS ? ( 25 ) What is a Bhfivanil and 
what are its varieties ? ( 29 ) What is the significance of the negative 
particles in such Vedanta texts as “Neti, neti” ( Not this, not this ) 
“Neha nanasti kifichana” (There is here no diversity whatever) &c. 
as compared with that of those in the Karmakanda portion of the Vedas 
as “Ealafijam nadyat” ( One should not eat onions ) ? ( 27 ) How can 
the material and instrumental cause of the universe be the same ? ( 28 ) 
Do the terms ‘Satya’, ‘Jfiana’ and ‘Ananta’ used in the text Satyam 
jfianamanantam Brahma ( Brahma is truth, knowledge and infiniteness ) 
indicate one object or several ? (29) Does that sentence contain a definition 
of Brahma and ( 30 ) What is the purpose of the texts such as Yato va 
imami bhutani jay ante &c. (That from which those beings are 
produced &c. ). The conclusion laid down at the end of the chapter is 
that a Vedanta sentence is competent to lead to the realization of that 
which is self-proved and undivided, and to yield the fruit of final absolu- 
tion. The topii# discussed in the second chapter are: — (1) Whether 
ignorance does in fact exist or is merely assumed; (2) What function 
does a Viitti produced by a Mah&vakya perform? (3) To what do the 
objects of the world owe their existence ? ( 4 ) How can the contradiction 
between the Upanishad teaching as gathered from its purport be 
reconciled with experience ? ( 6 ) Did Badar&yana accept any one of the 
three V&das, namely the Pariufima-v?lda, ^ambha-v&da and Vivfirta-vfida 
or all of them, keeping men with different qualifications in view? (6) 
Bi Ajli&na .( individual ignorance) the same as Mfiy& (the divine power 
which is the cause -of the world) or different &om it? (7) Does\^|(ei'; 
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Hberatlon of one eoul moan tlo liberation of all Boolit (8) Is any 
other view than that of S'ankara as to the plurality of hohls acceptable ? 
(9) What is the limit upto which the reality of difference# continues 

to be felt? (10) What is the As'raya (support) of ignorance? (12) 
Is the view of Mandana Mis'ra on that point, namely that the individual 
soul is the As'raya of ignorance acceptable? (13) What is the 
diff erence between Brahma functioning as Is'wara (Supreme Soul) and 
the same functioning as a Jiwa (individual soul)? (14) How 
can the Pratibimba-vftda be reconciled with the view of S'ankara that 

Is'wara is not affected by Maya? (15) Is the Is'wara pure ? (16) 
What is it that gives rise to the notion of diversity? (17) What 
is the varied universe like and ( 18) Can a Guru though not existing in 
reality make one realize the real Brahma ? Having discussed those and 
other topics the author winds up the subject-matter of that chapter by 
saying that the soul having attained the state of knowledge through the 
Vedanta sentences and cast off all the ignorance which is the cause of the 
notion of duality becomes his own master in the state of the pure Self 
wherein he enjoys the highest bliss and that done there is no room 
whatever for any other means of proof, much less a contradiction thereof with 
those sentences. The new points discussed in the third chapter are :—( 1 ) 
What is meant by the term 'Jiwa' ? ( 2 ) Which are the Puris ( cities ) in 
which it is said to lie? (3) What are the constituent parts of theLinga-, 
s'arira (subtle body)? (4) What is meant hy the term ‘Vidya’ and what by 
the term ‘Purvaprajfla’ when used in connection with the ‘Jiwa’? (6) Does; 
the pure Self pass to another world ? ( 6 ) Is there a connection between 
the Paris and the Self ? ( 7 ) If the answers to the last two questions 
are in the negative, why do men believe that they pass to another world ? 
( 8 ) What is the source of power in the body ? ( 9 ) Whose power directs 
the motions of the Jiwa after its separation from the physical body ? 
(6) If that of Is'wara, has the Jiwa no inherent powers ? ( 11 ) Do those 
who repair to the regions other than Brahmaloka return to the earth 
or not? (12) What happens to those who neither go by the Dovayftna 
nor by the Pitriyana ? ( 13 ) Is Vairagya ( indifference towards the sense- 
•objects) sufficient by itself to put an end to all misery ? ( H) If not, what 
is the way to reach that goal? (15) What is the test for determining 
whether it is attained or not? (16) What is the state of a disciple ip 
whose case a repetition of the teaching of the Mahavakya becomes 
necessary ? (17 ) Why does the Self appear as the doer of actions and thte 
enjoyer of their fruits ? ( 18 ) Is the experience in the waking stete of the 
same nature as or of a nature different from that in the state of dreaming ? 
(19) If both are of the same nature, namely illusory, is there any 
difference between their illusoriness and that creat^ by a juggler f ( 20) 
is there any differenOe between what is called M&ya and what is called 
Atidyft or Ajfiftua ? (21) Is this AjMna of a negative or positive charac- 





ter ? (22) ff the Vlidle of the experience in the mking state 
liiow is it that li) is believed to afiford means for the knowlege of the true 
natnre of the Self? (28) In what different forms does this JSjfiaha 
become manifest ? (24) Is there ignorance in the state of deep sleep? 
(25) How are two different statements of S'ankarftcharya on this point 
to be reconciled? (26) Can ignorance be known? (27) Are there 
any Upnishad texts for believing that there is Ajh&na? (28) Whether 
Brahma has the dual phenomena inside it or is it non-dual or is it 
of both the characters? (29) If it is non-dual how are the different 
texts as to creation, powers and attributes of Brahma to be reconciled ? 
(30) Is it possible to prove the existence of the phenomena as an 
independent entity? (31 ) What is the real »^ture thereof and how does 
it happen to appear ? ( 32 ) What are the Antaranga ( inward ) and the 
Bahirahga ( outward ) means for the realization of the truth contained in 
the Mahavakya “Tattwamasr? (83) What is achieved by each of 

those groups? (34) What is S'ravmm ? X35-) What is. Manasa ? (36) 

What is Nididhyasana ? (36) What part does each process play 
in the achievment of the ultimate goal which is Self-realization ? and 
( 37 ) Can any one other than a Sannyasi have Self-reali 2 sation ? Having 
discussed these and other points the author closes the third chapter with 
the following remark: — The sources of wealth are cunning and forbearance, 
those of the fulfilment of sexual desire, beauty, age and body, those Of 
religious merit, sacrifices &c, compassion and self-restraint and that of 
final absolution, cessation of all actions. The fourth is a very short 
chapter. The side-issues discussed therein are : — ( 1 ) Does the Vritti 
(operation of the mind) in the form of a Prama (right knowledge) 
generated by the Mahavakya dispel Nescience by itself as the knowlege 
of a mother-of-pearl dispels the false notion as to there being silver or 
does it stand in need of another means such as Adishta (spiritual 
merit acquired by actions ) ? ( 2 ) Is the removal of Nescience a positive 
or a negative fact or partakes of the nature of both or is it indescribable 
or something different from all these ? (8) Is it identical with or different 
from the Self? (4) Is the Vritti itself required to be subsequently 
dispelled and if so, does it stand in need of something else to do so or does it 
disappear automatically ?( 5 )Is Mukti ( liberation ) an existing fact merely 
made manifest or is it a new thing coming into existence after the Vritti 
arises? (6 )What is the difference between the Mukti known as Kaivalya 
( absolute libaration ) and SS^yujya (union with the Almighty), S&rfipya 
(being of the same nature as the Almighty ) &c., spoken of in the Smriti 
works and ( 7 ) Does one who attains this state become a Videhamukta (one 
whose connection with the physical body has ceased) or a Jlwanmukta (one 
who is as good as liberated though living)? This point has been 
discussed by S’ankara also and ho is of the latter view.^ Sarvaj&itmi 
has not adopted that view but has said that it too is authoritative and 
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^xplaiaed that in such a case connection with the bod^ irefnait&s and the 
^an continues to act as an ordinary prudent man though convinced that tb^ 
worW-phenomena does not in fact exist and that he becomes a Yidehamukta 
on the vestige of the Pr&rabdha Karma (actions which had already begUQ 
to bear fruits) being exhausted by enjoyment, without his being a fleeted 
by it^, i. e. to say that though the Avarana S'akti (power of enveloping) 
of Maya or Avidya is destroyed by knowledge, its Viks'epa S'akti (power 
of giving rise to a variety of objects ) is not and that it persists till what 
is termed death in ordinary parlance occurs. This author having however 
stated at the end of the work, that the disciple to whom the knowledge of 
Brahma had been imparted began to look upon the varied world as a burnt 
rope and to wonder that it should formerly have appeared real to him 
though the S'rutis from which he acquired that knowledge were all there 
and expressed his obligation to the preceptor, who had explained their 
meanings to him, for having dispelled his ignorance and declared that he 
would continue to serve him as hithertofore until the fall of his body, it 
is clear that even in his view there was the possibility of Jiwanmukti 
and that real Videhamulcti could be attained only on death, for otherwise 
the disciple could have no recollection of his former state of ignorance 
and could not have been conscious of the separate existence of the body 
of the preceptor and that of his own and without such consciousness there 
could be no expression of an obligation and no declaration of a resolve to 
continue to serve the preceptor till the fall of one's body. 

The fact that he could anticipate and discuss so many new points is 
enough to show that its author had an individuality of his own. And it is 
remarkable that though he was a devout follower of S'ankara and lias paid 
homage to him in the beginning of the work^ ho has not shrunk from . 
expressing his own view explicitly wherever he differed from his grand- 
master. He has in that work not only strictly adhered to his own preceptor 
Sures'wara's theory that knowledge whenever it arises must arise from the 
Mahavakya “Tat twam asi” but also considered that theory in all its possible 
aspects and refuted all possible objections to it. It is therefore but natural 
that he should have been looked upon by later Advaitins as an independent 
thinker of a high order and that his view on any point should have been 
given its due weight. In the Siddhantabindu itself, it is his line of 
reasoning that has been mainly adopted so far as the portion of it under 
Verse I of the Das'asloH is concerned®, two statements have been 
taken from his work and quoted therein as if they were axiomatic truths 
lind he has been spoken of as the advocate of one aspect of the Pratibimba- 
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2. Sam, S'ar, J, 7, 
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'^Kb same Brahma eotdd become both the Jiwa and the Us'tv'ara.* Hals 
referred to as ah authoritative writer in Borne other works of this atriiior 
Sts well* and in the Siddhdntales'a of Appaja Diks’it.* From the iaUBr 
Work it also appears that a view of SarvajflfttmE bad in later times bosn 
the Oentre round which a dietinot faction had grown up.* 

(6) Sri HarsHm. 

The next great writer who claims our attention is the author 
of the Khan^aneJehan^hadya who lived about the end of the twelfth 
century when Jayachandra Rathod ruled over Benares.' Prof. R&- 
dhakrishna says about his work: — “(It is) the greatest work of 
Advaita dialectics. It is one long dissertation on the vanity of philosophy 
setting forth the inability of the human mind to compass those exalted 
objects which its speculative ingenuity suggests as worthy of pursuit. In 
the spirit of NSgarjuna be ( i. e. S'ri Harsha ) analyses the common cate- 
gories with minuteness and accuracy and takes the reader through a long 
and arduous process of dissection to establish the simple truth that nothing 
can be conclusively proved to be true or false. Everything is doubtful 
except universal consciousness. His belief in the ultimate reality of spirit 
marks him oflf from Buddhist Nihilism. He discusses at length the Pra- 
maiias of Nyaya, its theory of causation and argues that the Nyaya is 
busy with apparent existence and not reality. The diversity of things 
is not ultimate while the Absolute is, though never known”.® Accord- 
ing to Mm. Laxman S'astri, the learned editor of that work in the 
Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series, the Nydyasutraa had been composed by 
Aks'apada in order that they may be helpful to a seeker after truth 
in removing by logical reasoning the doubts that might arise in his mind 
on studying the XJpanishads owing to different views having been ex- 
pressed by different learned men as to their purport and that even according 
to their author the Brahmasutras alone were intended to acquaint 
him with the true path of liberation. Vatsyfiyana, Uddyotakara and 


1 . Sanskrit Section pp, infra, 

2. Advaitaratna pp. iS, J^5; Advaitasiddhi ( Ovjrati Pnst edition ) pp, 
W, mi, S12, 663, 678, 686. 

5. Admita Manjarl Series No. VI pp. 64, 69, 186, m, m, 859, 467. 

4. lUd pp. 26, 48. 

6. Dm. Thebaut and Gangan&th JbR, the learned translator* of that work 
in ‘The Indian Thought Series’, Vol. L believed this work to have been oomfwsed 
about the 8th century A. D. but that does not seem probable in view of the 
contents of the work and Prof. Eadhftkrishpa’s view which is here followed 
seems to be more acceptable. Cf. also Mm. Iiaxman S’Sstri’s Intredttetion to 
the Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series No. CXXXV pp. 1-10. 

6. Indian philoshphy Vol, ll pp, Jfil’52 fWArW/iA 1 ntidp, 1, 
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ITjldiAipailii Imd r^cogoized that fact but apuic othier comlaacnfatora 
to establish that the Nyftya was an independent system of philosophy 
aiM^ lays down a different method of salvation from that contained in 
MT 0 bM£^ 8 utraA* It was in order to refute their view that S'ri Hanha 
had specially composed this work\ Ho has accomplished that task by 
first refutinn; with the help of the arguments advanced by the fiunya^ 
vhdins, the view that the sixteen Padarthas are independent categories, 
then established that knowledge is self-manifest by taking advantage of the 
lO^gixments advanced by the VijCanavadins and lastly that the whole universe 
IS an iudemDlibable substance and that Brahma is the only reality^* 
SThor^h thus the work was mainly composed as an attack asainet 
the JJaiyilyikas, it virtually contains a refutation of the doctrines of ail 
ijm Astika and Nastika echoole as Mm. Anant S astri, the learned editor 
of the AdmUmratnaraW ma says^. It was after this work was composed 
that Ganges a Upadhyaya founded his Navya-Nyaya system which concerns 
itself with the science of reasoning only, Chitsukhacharya has written a 
commentary on the Khandana and also composed an independent work 
named Tatiwapradlpikd or ChitsukM in which the same line of reasoning 
has been adopted as in that work and its authority too has been drawn 
upon at times. Vidyarauya too has referred in hie Panchadas'^ to the ways 
of refutation adopted in the Khandana while expounding the nature 
of the Kutastha*. The Siddhantabindu also contains one quotation from 
that work and that relates to the nature of the Pramana known as Anya- 
thfinupapatti®. There are several references to it in the Advaitasiddhi^ also, 

(7) Pmhdsdtmu^ 

It has been stated while speaking of Padmapidddiai^a that 
his Paficliapddikd was brought into very great prominence at a 
late age by one of his commentators. This was Prakas'atmft who is 
O-tberwiso known hy his work named PaUchapddiJcdvivarana as the 
Vivara^akara, The fact that he was deemed by the later Vedantins to 
be an independent thinker like SarvajCatma on the points left untouched 
or doubtful by S'ankara is quite clear from the number of references 
to his views contained iu the Advaitaeiddhi^ and liiddhdntcM^\ 
• It also seems from the latter that there was in the time of Appaya 

1. Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series No. CXXNY Vol. ll-’fihumik^ p. H. 

2. Ibid p, 

3. Nini^aya Sdgar Press ediiion^Bh^mika. 

4. Panchad<M'% YIIL 55, 

5. Sanskrit section p. infra. 

6. Gujrdti Fiess edition pp* 206^ ^79^ 281 y 506 y 52 f 522 y 55$y 4md 5S4* 

7. Ibid pp. 28, 45y 71 196y 256, S47, 40JI, 4S0, m, 

B15y eily 678y 993. 
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Biks'it a group of Vedftnfcius who were distinguished from the others 
by the appellation ‘Vivarnanusariuah’ (followers of the Vivamna)} In 
the former and in the Advaitaraina of Madhusudana he is also referred 
to by the respectful term ''Acharya'’.^ In the Siddhdntabi'ndii he is credited 
with having propounded one aspect of the Pratibimba-vada (Reflection* 
theory)^ and from certain statements made in the Advaitaraina and 
Siddhdntabindu read with one in the SiddhantdMa it appears that 
it was Prakas'atma who established that the Prama (right knowledge 
6f the Self) did not arise from any attribute but from the materials 
necessary for knowledge^ and that a formless limbless substance could 
be reflected/ The explanation also of the term 'Anirvachaniya' given in 
the first seems to have been based upon a view expressed in the 
Vimrana^. Besides the Vivarana, he was the author of another work 
entitled Nydyanirnaya which too is considered a work of authority^. 

(S) Amaldnanda. 

After Prakas^atma comes Amalananda who lived about the middle 
of the thirteenth century^, The works which have made him famous are 
the Katpataru which is a gloss on the Bhdmail of V achaspati Mis'ra and 
S'dstradarpana, an independent work. He was also the author of a 
commentary on the PafichapddiJcd of Padmapada called Paflchapddikd- 
darpancL No peculiar view of his seems to have been distinctly referred to 
in the Siddhantabirhdu but there are several references to such views of 
his in the Advaitsiddhi^ and SiddhdniaUsa}^, He cannot however be placed 
on a par with the authors of the Bhdmatl, Vdrttika or Samks'epa S'drlraka 
because he is not spoken of anywhere in the latter work as having 
followers like them, 

(9) Chitsulchdchdrya^ 

The writer subsequent to Prakasatma who attracted much attention 
was Chitsukliacharya, a pupil of QaudesSvaracharya Jilanottama and the 
Guru of Sukhaprakas'a Muni. The work which brought him into 
prominence was Tattwapradlpikd or shortly Taitvxidlpikd, also known 
otherwise as Chitsukhl after his own name. That W’^as not however his 

1 . Siddhdntales'a pp. 21^ 86, 268 . 

2 . Advaitasiddhi p, Jf.5; Advaitaraina p» 24* 

3 . Sanskrit Section p, infra, 

4 . Advaitaraina p, 84* 

5 . Sanskrit Section p, read with Siddhdntales* a pp, SS’-IOS, 

6 . Niri(n.aya Sdgar Press edition p, 280, 

Siddhdntales^a, pp, 248, ZOl, 

8. Indian Philosophy by Eddhdkrishp^a Vol, Up, 461 foot^nok 1\ 

9 . Gujrati Press edition pp. 62^ 627, 664, 703, 

10* Advaita Manjary Series No* YI pp, 88^ 802^ S56^ S96^ 467, 
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only work. He has also written a commentary on the Khafiduf^khandiX^ 
khadya of S ri Harsha and also on the NydyoMciJcavaiidci of Ananda<* 
biodhach3,rya. Tattwadlpikd is a work in four chapters none of which aS 
printed by the Nirnaya Sagar Press, except the second, hears a 

title. The learned editor thereof has however given in the 

Tables of Contents titles which are the same as those of the four 
chapters of the Brahmasutras, An examination of the work itself 

shows that he is substantially correct. Thus in the first he has con* 

sidered all the possible logical objections to Brahma being Swaprakas^a 
(self-manifest); in the second is considered the question whether any 
of the Framauas is opposed to the view that Brahma is the only reality 
and that the phenomena is the result of Avidya ; in the third, it is discussed 
whether Brahma is capable of being known by any other means e::cept 
unadulterated knowledge and in the last are considered the questions as to 
what is the nature of Moks'a (final absolution) and whether it is possible 
for one to attain it while in an embodied state. His method of treatment 
is a striking one. Thus in the last of the introductory verses he makes 
"obeisance to Nrisimha, the self-resplendent intelligent Self, who by his 
claws in the form of the means of proof destroyed the enemy of the 
gods in the form of the great delusion*'. The expression ‘SwaprakSs'a* 
chidfttmane* which is here translated as “the self-resplendent intelligent 
Self" occurs in that verse as the last distich. The author takes, up 
that expression and asks what is meant by it, suggests several alternative 
meanings and then refuting them one by one establishes his own 
view. Similarly at the end of the last sentence of the first Parich- 
chheda there occurs the word “Vigalitanikhilabhedavisuddhabrabmapramiti" 
and the second is commenced by asking how that is possible. So too 
the second ends with the statement that the Vedantavaky a conveys a 
direct knowledge of Brahma which is without a second and the third 
commences with a query how words can produce direct knowledge. 
Lastly, the third ends with the remark that it is thus proved that 
knowledge alone is the means of attaining Moks'a and tlie fourth 
commences with the query what is Moks'a. Inside tlie Parichchhedas 
jalso new topics are introduced in the same way. Those topics are too 
many to be mentioned here. Sufiice it to say that all the possible logical 
objections, whether likely to be raised by the orthodox or by the heterodox 
thinkers, are considered in this work. Particularly it may be mentioned 
that the Samucbchaya-vada appears to be a live topic at the time ot 
composition of this work for it is discussed at length in Chapter IV thereof.. 

This work seems to have been specially aimed at refuting the 
objections to the Advaita doctrine by the adherents of the Dwaita 
doctrine such as the Tarki kasl The argume n ts advanced there in 

iTTattwaprad^d Pnu editivn)-^ 

Preface in SamhriU 





«re «o appropriate aod telling that YyfiBftry&r thought it Mfiesswry 
to attempt to refute them and did so in his NydySmrUn. Madhu- 
sidaoa’a special oonnecticm with him was that the arguments pot 
forward in the Nyaydmriia were eritioized by him in his AdvaUa-^ 
»ddhi\ lire latter having been specially composed in defence of the 
Adraita doctrine it is but natural that Chiteakha’s views should have 
%eea fraq^uently referred to in that work^ Even in the SiddhdnidlM'n 
of Appaya Diks'it it lias been referred to several t^m^^ 

{10) Vidydranya, 

Another great writer who has left an indelible mark on the 
history of the Advaita doctrine is Vidyfiranya Muni. He is usually 
identified with Mftdbava, a minister of king Bukka I of Yijayanagar 
in Southern India who ruled from A. D. 1399 onwards. He has left 
numerous works behind him, the most notable of which are Jiwan- 
mvliHviveka and Palichadaa'i. The latter thereout is a treatise from 
which we can gather bis views on the whole of the VedSota 
doctrine. It seems to have been composed under the inflnwice ®f 
fhe principal Vpanishads, Bhagawadgltd, Brahmaeutrae, S'drlraha- 
Widtihya, Upadea'asaharl, Naishkarmyasiddhi, Brihaddranya-bhdshya- 
vdritika, Vivarana, Yogavdsiehtha and even 8'ivapurdna. The main 
doctrine set foz'th in the first chapter thereof entitled Taiiwaviveka* 
prakaranam and amplified in the subsequent chapters is the seme as that 
propounded in tbc Vdrttilca, Naiahharmyaaiddhi, Saihhe'epa S’dr^lraJia 
&c, namely that it is knowledge of one’s true nature alone which is 
the means for attaining salvation and that its knowledge arises 
directly from the Mahav&kya "Tat twam am”. However Yidyirauya has 
stamped his individnality on the history of that doctrine by putting forth 
tStrong Tiews on many side^topics which are only hinted at by his 
distinguished predecessors and by entering into minute analyses of the 
several psychological notions which have to be formed in order to 
understand the gist of the Advaita doctrine. Thus for instance, in 
the second chapter intituled Pafichabhutaviveka-pralcaranam, he has 
taken each element one by one, mentioned the characterstics of each 
and distinguished the Self from each of them and from all taken toget^ier. 
Similarly he has distinguished the Self from each of the five Kos'as 
( [[fiieatfas ) of the soul and from their collection, in Chapter 111 
which is beaded Pafi.cHako8’aviveka-prakaranam, In Chapter IV wbkh 
bears the heading Bwaitaviveka-prakaranain the Self is distingnufiied 


1 . Indian PhiloBophy by Badhakrishxfa Vol, II pp, 431-62 foot note 
Siddhdnlalei'a ( Adoai/ta Moinjarl Serieg ) — B^roduction in Englith p. 2, 
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lim m diUBty wh»t«tw. Moreover the iuthor has there flfstfagdMhed 
hetween ttvo kinds of dualities, one brought into existende by 
and the other by the Jinra and sub-divided the latter inttr that 
which is S'istrlya (approved by the Scriptures) and that which ft 
otherwise^ and then gone on explaining wheli and how each’ kind nl 
duaJity could and shonld be discarded. Similarly in the beginning of 
Chapter VI which he has named Chitirckdtpa-prahavdnawi, he has 
distinguished between four kinds of Chit (Intelligence), natneiy 
ItQljaBtha, Brahma, Jiwa and Js'a and shown their inter-relation by 
comparing them with Chat&kfis'a (space in the pot), Mahhk&s'ift 
(the big sky), JalSpkas'a (the portion of the sky reflected in k 
basin of water) and Abhrakhn, (the portions of the sky overcast 
with clouds )*. Further up in the same chapter he has distinguished thC 
Eutastha fTom Brahma by saying that the former is like is Ohaift* 
kSs'a and the latter like the Mahakas'a^ Thus according to hitd the 
Seif of man is by nature the same aS Brahma hut is related to it 
as a spark is to fire. Of course this according to him is a VyftvahSrifc 
distinction because all phenomena is Auirvachya (indescribable) and 
nothing but the Maya of Is'wara*. It is clear however that he dook 
not believe that all this is found to eiist simply because of indivldiiat 
iguOranCe as the advocates of Drishti-srishti-vfida ( Illusion-theory ) Rfcd 
SUres'wara and Sorvajilatma believed because in his view the creation 
upto the stage of •entering the body was the work of Param&tma 
and since then there are the individual creations of tho Jiwas, eicft 
according to bis own powers, from Vis'hiiu down to the lowest siortaF. 
Even his definition of Jiwa is very peculiar for actoording to hitn 
wbat is called the Jiwa is a conglomerate of (1) the substratum whieh ie the 
Ohaitanya or Kutastha, (2) the Lingadeha ( subtle body ) and (8) the 
Chitchhaya ( shadow of the Chit i. e. Chaitanya ) in that bodj®. 1« 
Chapter ”VII again ho distinguishes between tliree kinds of Ahariikara 
(egotism), one Mukhya (principal) and the othe* two Amukbya 
(subsidiary), all of which are the result of mutual identiflcatioU 
between the Kfitastha and the Abhasa thereof in the Buddbi (intellect). 
The consciousness “I am the Eutastha or Saks i, is also a false 
notion and must be shunned in the end^ The belief in Bfeokfcritwa 
(one’s being the enjoyer) according to him therefore arises nc* 
only in the Ohidabhksa but also in the Kfitastha®. It is not possible, 

1. Panchadas'l 111. 

2. Ibid VI. Id. 

3. jbid ri. m. 

4. Ibid. YL mS-SO. 

5. Ibid YII. 4i VIIJ. 69; X. 1. 2. 
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1. Ibid. Yll. 9-’16. 
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j^icoordinjf to him, for any » one to remain without doing any work 
fio long as the body has life in it since men’s activities are controlled 
by is'wara. Frarabdha Earmas ( works which have begun to bear fruits ) 
are of three sorts, namely (1) those whose fruits are enjoyed willingly, 
^2) those whose fruits are enjoyed without any desire for their enjoyment 
arising in the mind and (3) those whose fruits ore enjoyed according to 
the wishes of others. These Earmas do not leave anybody not even 
a JflSni. The only difference between the nature of his enjoyment and that 
of the ignorant people is that he enjoys the fruits unwillingly and with 
lagony while the latter do so willingly*. Thus according to him, 
there is such a state as that of a Jiwanmnkta and men in such a 
state can be found engaged in worldly pursuits to such as extent as 
even to rule. In support of this view he has cited several instances, 
the most well-known whereout are those of Janaka and YajQavalkya^ 
As for the Chidabhfisa, he is of the view that it passes through 
seven states, namely, those of Ajfiana ( ignorance ), Avriti ( false notion), 
Viks'epa (reflection in the gross and subtle bodies), Paroks'adhi 
(indirect knowledge), Aparoks'amati (direct knowledge), S'oka (dis- 
pondency) and Moks'a ( final absolution or liberation). The last is the 
ptate of a Jiwanmukta. It is. the state in which perfect satisfaction 
must arise. Until that arises one must continue to do Abhyasa (study, 
reflection and meditation) or Upasanft (devotion to any particular 
form of the Almighty ) and observe S'ama, Dama &c.® Upasanft should 
preferably bo that of Nirguna Brahma for it leads to knowledge. That of 
Saguna Brahma leads to Brahmaloka and thence to knowledge which 
arises from the Mahavakya "Tat twam asi’’ only'*, Chapter VIII of 
this work is comparatively small. However it is therein that the theory, 
that not only the Chidabhasa but Brahma also plays a part in the process of 
the perception of an object in this manner that the consciousness “ This is a 
pot” is duo to the former while the one “I have known the pot” is due to 
Brahma has been put forth'"’. It is also therein established that the states of 
Snshupti (deep sleep), Murchha (fainting) and Samadhi (trance) are similar 
so far as the absence of Vrittis is concerned and that the Chidftbbasa and the 
Eutostha are separate entities and that each plays its own part in man's 
life in the states of ignorance and knowledge.” The author further dilates 
therein upon the true nature of the Eutasthaand winds up the topic by saying 
that the differences in its states are not real but due to M&yg. only and 
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tliiit the very existence of the Jiwa and of the IsVara as well h 
(be result of Maya.^ The subject-matter of Chapter IX intituled 
I>hydnad%parpraJcaranam is too much allied to that of Chapter VII 
and therefore the substantial portions thereof have already been drawn 
upon while speaking of the subject-matter of the latter chapter* 
Chapter X is shorter even than Chapter VIIL Therein the Ku^astha 
has been said to be the same in essence as Param&tmSi and been 
compared to a lamp in a theatre which continues to shine whether ^ 
the stage^manager, dancing-girl and audience are present there or not^ 
Shining in its case means being of the nature of knowledge. The 
^Buddhi (intellect) like a dancing-girl dances in various modes on 
]46riviDg its power from the Kutastha. AhamkSra (egotism) is the 
’^stage-manager, the objects of sense constitute the audience and the senses 
! the musicians. The Saks'i i, e, Kutastha staying in the crown of the head 
illumines both the inner side and the outfer side of the stage, the body. 
The Buddhi along with the senses though staying behind the curtain 
comes out often and often and all its movements are fathered upon the 
Sfi-ks'i though really it does nothing.^ Although itself unapproachable 
by the speech or intellect, it illumines all the forms which the Buddhi 
concioves and becomes their witness. It is difficult to know such a Self in 
the manner in which things are ordinarily known but it becomes conscious 
of itself on the cessation of the process of perception as the oixly residue. 
No authority is needed to prove its existence because self-consciousnessi 
which is common to everybody, needs no proof and for knowing it one 
must study the* Upanishads through a teacher. If it is not possible 
to avoid all perception whatever, the way to get at the Self is to 
approach the Buddhi first and then to realize the Self as the witness 
of whatever inward and outward objects are conceived by the Buddhi^ 

The last five chapters of this work are devoted to an exposition 
of the various forms in which the nature of the Self as Ananda 
becomes manifest at different stages in the development of the 
individual soul Sadhu Nis'chaladas has in his VriUifrahhakara expressed 
the view that these chapters were added by Bharatitirtha^ This view 
receives support from the facts that in Ch. XII. 90, XIV. 66 and XV. 
^2 and 34 these five chapters have been distinguished by the title 
"Brahmananda” and treated as if they formed a separate work by them** 
selves and that the commentator Ramakrishna who calls himself a servant 
of Bhartitirtha-Vidyaranya Munivarya' in the colophon at the end 
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ol each chapter, makes obeisance to two saints, fihSrtltirtha and 
yidyftrauya, in the first of the introductory verses at the beginning 
of his commentary on each of Chapters I to XL As against that 
view there are however other facts, namely that the same B&makri* 
shna states in the commencement of his commentary on Oh, YIl 
which according to the above view would be a part of the composition 
of Vidyfiranya: — ‘^The preceptor Bhftratitirtha who is about td 
commence the chapter named “Triptidlpa"' which is of the nature of 
a commentary on a Vedic text quotes the text which is to be 
commented upon therein”^ and Appaya DIks'it refers in his Siddhdi^nkt* 
les'a to a verse in the “Dhyanadipa" which is the title of Ch. IX 
of the work and which would consequently form part of the 
composition of VidySranya and says that the view expressed therein 
is that of Bharatitirtha^. Moreover the name Palichadasl itself would not 
be proper unless the last five chapters had been composed at the same time 
as the first ten or unless no name had been given to the work until the first 
ten chapters were composed which does not seem possible, It therefore 
appears to me that the said view is not sound and that the better view is 
that Bharatitirtha was most probably a contemporary and friend of Vidya- 
ranya and that both of them jointly composed this work. The numbering 
of the last five chapters as I to V contained in Ch, XIL 90 &c. 
can be easily explained in this manner that the subject-matter thereof 
namely, Brahmananda and its varieties, is common to all the five. 

Now, the dullest form in which that Ananda becomes manifest 
to all alike is that which is experienced in the state of deep sleep. 
Some people who faint at times also experience it involuntarily. The Yogis 
experience it voluntarily in the state of Samadhi. Lastly, Brahma has the 
same experience before the process of creation begins. So there arises' 
the experience of Yogananda in Brahmanand in these four states.® 
It is said to be Yogflnanda in that it arises on going through the 
process of Yoga, which is gone through in the last two cases consciously 
and in the first two unconsciously. Another way to realize 
the same nature of Brahma or the Self is to follow the process of 
Jti&na (knowledge). This is discussed at length iu Chapter XII* 
which bears the heading ^'Atmananda in Brahmananda’*. There are 
some who take easily to the way of Yoga and others to that of 
Jnana. The result according to VidySlranya is the same in both the 
cases but there is this difference that while the senses of a Yogi ate 
drawn inwards those of a JSani are not.^ The latter still gets the 
same kind of experience because his angle of vision is quite the 
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fppo^ito of that of an ordinary mortal, in that he looks upon all 

Quality as the result of the Mayas'akti of the one immutable 

Brahma and consequently finds Brahma wherever any of his senses is 
directed* This is proved at considerable length with the help of Upafti* 
shad texts and quotations from the Yogavdsiahtha and BhagawadgUd 
and on giving several apposite illustrations based upon the common 
human experience in Chapter XIII which bears the title “AdvaitS- 
nanda in Brahmananda”. The subject-matter of Chapter XIV is very 
unique. It is what is called ‘*Vidyananda in Brahmananda.'' The 

author says as to that that it is of the nature of a Vritti of the 

Buddhi and has . therefore four varieties, namely ( 1 ) absence of 
misery, (2) fulfilment of desire, (3) Self-satisfaction and (4) Content- 
ment born of the attainment of whatever was possible to attain. 
The distinctions between these mental states are so very subtle that 
they would be manifest only to those who have made any progress 
in Yoga practice. Suffice it to say bore that the final stage is that 
in which one is in raptures and knows no other authority for 
regulating ones conduct except one's own conscience because tho 
Self is above all distinctions which are presupposed by all external 
authorities. But the conscience itself advises him to act as prescribed 
by the S'astras and therefore he is not bound by liis acts, whatever 
they are. We find here a parallel between this conclusion and that 
laid d6wn in the Naiahkarmyaaiddhi, namely that one is not a 

khower at all if one is prompted to act as a libertine, for such 

conduct presupposes a mistaken identification of the Self with the 
body and the senses, which repels true knowledge^ The description 
of the mental condition of a true knower contained in verses 40 to 
64_ of this chapter is only an enlarged edition, so to say, of the 
Daa'aalokZ of S'ankaracharya, One more peculiarity that we find in 
this chapter is that it is stated therein that the Atma is of two sorts, 
namely Jiwatma and Paramatma, that the latter being identified with 
N&ma and Rupa (names and forms) becomes reduced to the state 
of the objects of enjoyment and the former becomes an enjoyer 

through its identification with the three bodies wdiich are the seats 

of misery in the form of diseases, desire, anger &c. and the seeds 
the first two and that when true discrimination arises in the mind, 
the distinction between the enjoyer and the enjoyed ceases to be felt, 
the desire for enjoyment is extinguished and consequently there is no 
mJs^ry^ The last chapter treats of the 'Wis'ayananda in Brahmananda 
\thich means seeing the existence of Brahma in every object and 
deriving joy from it. As to how one can do that the author says 
that the Vrittis of the mind are of three classes, namely quiescent 

1. JYau IV. 66^69. (pp. 199 ^^ ). 
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violetit and stupefying, that those of the first class are indiffereiio# 
towards the sense^objects, forgiveness and magnanimity, those of the 
second, desire, affection, attachment and avarice, and those of the 
third, infatuation, fear &c., that the nature of Brahma is reflected in 
all of them and particularly its aspect of joy or happiness in those 
of the first class, that in those of the second and third the said 
aspect being covered over by impurity, is not reflected just as the 
moon is not reflected in dirty water, that even in those of the first class 
,ifc is not always that the said aspect is found in such a sufficient 
measure as to be experienced by an untrained observer, that when one 
desires for an object of sense one feels pain on an apprehension being felt 
as to whether it will be obtained or not, that if it is nob obtained 
the pain increases, that if an obstacle arises, one is filled with anger or 
if there are some unfavourable circumstances malice arises, that if 
the impediments are nob removed, despondency arises and that being 
a result of dulness there is no experience of happiness from it, that 
in the angry and other moods there is the experience of extreme pain 
and not even a shadow of happiness, that on the other hand if a thing 
that is craved for is obtained, there arises a quiescent feeling of joy and 
so in that case a good deal of happiness is felt and much more is felt at 
the time of its enjoyment, that some happiness is felt even when there 
seems a possibility of acquisition, that the greatest amount of happiness is 
felt when any of the three quiescent Vrittis above-mentioned arises because 
that is the joy of knowledge, and anger and avarice are absent and that 
whatever happiness is experienced anywhere is due to a reflection of 
Brahma there and that is uninterrupted when the Vrittis are drawn inwards. 
The author also explains here that Brahma whose nature is Sat (existence) 
Chit (knowledge) and Sukha (bliss) becomes manifest in such material 
objects, as the earth, stones &c., only as existence, that where the violent 
and stupefying moods predominate it becomes manifest as existence and 
knowledge, that where any of the quiescent moods predominates it becomes 
manifest completely as existence, knowledge and bliss, that all this is 
mixed Brahma and that unmixed Brahma can be experienced only by 
Jiiana or Yoga as explained in the first three chapters relating to the 
Ananda aspect of Brahma. The author further makes it clear that while 
to know Brahma as existence, knowledge and bliss is also ignorance, non- 
existence which is found in such conceptions as men's horns &c. and dulnees 
which is found in such inert substances as wood, stones &c. are positive mise- 
ries, that since there is pain in the violent and stupefying moods they 
are looked upon as forms of ignorance, that the quiescent ones are looked 
upon as forms of mixed Brahma because Brahma is there found to have^ 
become one with the moods themselves, that leaving aside the non-existent 
objects such as horns of men one should meditate on Brahma through 
all the other objects separating the Brahma portion therein, which 
consists of Sat, Chit and Ananda from the non-Brahma one, which consists 





named and forme, that when that is perfected the ditferdHte tetweetf 
existeneej knowledge and bliss disappears and the one withotXtr a Second 
is alone experienced and that is what is known as Bhumananda. 

Madhusudana Saras wati has not accepted all the views expressed 
ty Vidyftranya in this work and even particularly contradicted one 
dictum of his, namely that the Saks'i in the case of each individual whether 
in the waking or sleeping state is different^ But that does not mean 
that he differed from that writer in all mattera That he did consider 
him a thinker of some eminence is sufficiently clear from his having taken ^ 
one quotation from the Pafichadasl in order to support the view that 
an inference which is indirect knowledge removes only the notion of 
non-existence of a thing and that for the removal of that of non-perceptioOi 
direct sensual perception is absolutely necessaary^. It also appears that 
both agreed in the view that there were two distinct ways of reaching 
the goal, namely JMna and Yoga.^ Vidyftranya seems to have been held in 
very great esteem particularly by Appaya Diks'it for in the SiddhdniahB'ctt 
of that author he is called Vidyaranyaguru^ and numerous quotations made 
therein appear to have been taken from the Paflchadas'l^. He seems 
to have been held in high esteem by Sadftnanda Vyftsa also, for quotatiojai 
from his PaUchadas^ are found at four places in such a small manual 
of the Vedanta philosophy as the Vcddniasdra^ of that author, to which 
I presently turn. 

(11) Saddnanda Vydsa. 

That writer flourished about the fifteenth century^ The only 
work which he is known to have left behind himself is the Veddniasafti 
which as already stated is a small manual. It contains in a nutshell 
the Advaita doctrine stated without speciflc references to any previous 
authors. Small though the work is, it has been honoured with comment 
taries by such distinguished later Vedantins as Nrisithhfts'raraa and 
Bamatiriha and is generally recommended to beginners for enabling them 
to pick up the rudiments of the Advaita Vedanta. As for its contents, 
while they are in the main in accord with those of the previous 
works of this school such as the Upades'aedhsrit Nai8hkaTmy(i9%ddhi and 
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SiVfMes'epa^Sdrlralm ihey^do etrike a different note iu that (1) there ia 
tlienj ati attempt by the author to reconcile the different views of the follower^ 
of S'ankara as to whether there is one Ajuana only or many Ajnanas by 
<^pinuig; that looked at from the point of view of the individuals like the 
trees Jn a forest, there are many Ajfianas but looked at collectively like the^ 
forest , itself there is one Ajnana only^;(2) it is explained therein that the 
Question ^ to the reason fora distinction between Is' wara attended by MAy^ 
and the Prajna ( presiding deity of the state of deep sleep in the individual ) 
attended by ignorance can also be answered in the same way®, that the 
Ohaitanya or Brahma^ attended by Ajiuana, which has the powers of 
Avaranaand Viks'epa, becomes the instrumental cause of the universe 
by its predominance and its material cause by that of the conditionar 
limiting it®, that the Vyavaharika Jiwa ( what is called Jiwa in common 
parlance) is the Vijnanamayakosha (intellegence sheath) i, the Buddhi” 
together with the organs of knowledge^, that the Suks'ma S'arira ( subtle 
body )is made up of the three sheaths, namely that above-mentioned, the 
Manomayakosha ( emotion sheath ) and Pranamayakosha ( energy sheath )^, 
that the Suks'ma S arira of the Samashti ( macrocosm ) stands in the same 
r^^lation to that of the Vyashti (microcosm) as a forest to the trees 
inside it®, that the fourteen worlds, Bhuh, Bhuwah, Savah &c. and the four 
kinds of bodies Jarayuja ( produced from wombs ) &c. are produced from 
the elements after they have become quiuquepartite, that the relation of the 
Virat which is made up of these to any of the individual bodies is also the 
same as that of a forest to a tree inside it^; ( 3 ) Samadhi ( trance ) is stated 
therein to be an act as much necessary for self-realization as S'ravana, 
Manana and Nididhyasana® and subsequently the whole process of the 
Ashtanga Yoga of Pataujali lias been described therein as if tlie said* 
Yoga had been forming part of the Advaitaprakriya® and (4) instead of 
the Anvaya-Vyatireka method the Adhyaropa-Apavada method has been 
resorted to for the ascertainment of the meanings of the terms *Twam* 
Apd *Tat' occurring in the sentence ‘‘Tab twam asi''\ Of course practically 
speaking there is no distinction between the two methods but the difference 
in nomenclature arrests our attention. 
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• MadbuBudana Saraswati has nowhere taken any quotation from this 
or made any reference to any view of this authori Nor does ha 
seem to agree with any of the peculiar views or to adopt the terminology 
above-mentioned. The only similarity which we find between this work 
and the Siddhantahindu is that there are in both attempts to brii^ 
about a harmony between the VedSnta and PaurSnic methods of explaitnng 
the process of evolution from the Avyakrita down to the physical 
bodies and to establish that the microcosm and macrocosm do not differ 
in any other respect except size*. And since Sadftnanda was an earlier 
writer it is probable that if Madhusudana had perused the Vedanlaadrai 
the said idea may have been suggested itself to him from that work. Even 
if that was so, he has gone far beyond his predecessor because his 
attempts in the said directions are far more thorough-going than those of 
the latter. 


(1^) Nrisirhhds'rama. 

There is one more distinguished writer of the age prior , to that 
of Madhusudana Saraswati and that is Nrisinihas'rama Saraswati. He 
was the Guru of Rangoji Ehatta, a brother of Blmttoji Diks'it, the 
grammarian and was one of those who were conquered in debate by 
Nfirfiyaua Ehatta, whose father RSmes'wara Bha^ta was the Guru of 
Madhusudana’s Vidyaguru Madhava Saraswati®. He is reputed to haVe 
left behind himself three works on the Advaita philosophy, namely 
VivaranabhdvapraJcds'ikd, a gloss on Prakas'atma’s P anchapddikdvivara^a 
Bhedadhikkdra, an original work and Subodhini, a commentary on 
Sadananda’s Veddniasdra. In the last work he has stated at the end 
that ho was a pupil of Krishuananda and had composed that comniontary 
at Vimuktaks'etra in Sake 1510 corresponding with A. D. 1588. I have 
not found any distinct or covert reference to any of these works itr any of 
the works of our author. i 

(IS) Dharmarajadlnvarlndra. 

This is one notable writer whose name does not deserve \o bo 
omitted from this history of the Advaita doctrine thougli he was not a 
.predecessor of our author. Ho is generally considered to have flourished 
in the middle of the sixteenth century and therefore to have been 
a contemporary of Madhusudana Saraswati during the earlier part 
of his life®. But Mm. Ananta Krishna S'astri of the Calcutta University 
who had edited his Veddntaparibhdehd with a commentary of his own in 

1. YfdSnitaaSra pp. 7-SO; Sanskrit Section pp, infra. 

2, Indian Antiquary for 191^, p. 9. 

Z. History of Indian Philosophy hy D At Oupta Yol.Ip. Annuls of the 
B. O, R. H¥ol, yilIpp. iM-5^S Indian PhUosophy by Badhakruhifa Vol, II 
pp, ^51-6^ foot-note 1, 
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J9^7 has ill his Introduction propounded the view that he was a con- 
temporary of Appaya Diks'it and must therefore be placed in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century^ and Prof. Radhakrishna has in 
his ‘Foreword* to that work accepted that view^. Whichever view is 
correct there is such a close similarity between the contents of his 
Vedantaparihhmhd and those of some of the works of Madhusudana 
Saraswati on the Vedanta philosophy^ that it is almost certain that 
either the latter was indebted to the former or vice versa. It appears 
from the Introductory verses in the said work that Nrisimhas'rama, who 
was probably the same as the writer last-mentioned, was his Paramaguru, 
that Venkatanatha of Vetangudi was his father as well as Guru and that 
he was the author of another work namely Tarlcachuddman i which 
was a commentary on Taitwachintdman% the famous work of Ganges'a 
XJp&dhyaya on Navya-Nyaya. 

As for his Vedantaparibhasha with which we are concerned, it is 
a manual of the Advaita philosophy expounding its doctrine in eight Pari- 
chchhedas, the fiirst six whereof derive their titles from each of the six 
Prftmaiias, Pratyaks'a, Anumana &c., the seventh whereof is entitled ‘Vis'aya- 
parichchliedah* and the last,‘Prayojana-parichclihedah*. If therefore the first 
six Parichchedas are included under one general heading of Pramaiiaparich- 
ohheda, there would be only three Parichchhedas in the work, namely those 
relating to the Pramanas, Prameya and Prayojana. In the first six, the author 
has given definitions, classifications &c. of the six means of proof acknow- 
ledged by the Mirnansakas of both the schools and included in each chapter 
the particular portion of the doctrine connected with that means. Thus for 
instance, in the first he has discussed the point whether the knowledge 
derived from words is Pratyaks'a or Paroks'a; in the second whether the 
phenomena is philosophically real or unreal and so on. In the seventh, he 
has discussed what is to be proved including therein the significance of 
the terms ‘Tat* and ‘Twam*, the first involving an explanation as to how 
Brahma becomes Is'wara and how the worlds are created and destroyed and 
the second how Brahma becomes Jiwa and how tho knowledge of an object 

1. Veddntaparibhdishd tvUh Faribhdshdprakds'ikd-Bhuinikd p, GJ^., 

2. Ihid^Foreword p, IX, 

3. Cf, Veddntaparibhdshd j). 57 with Sanskrit Section pp, injra^ 

Advaitaratna p, 86; Bhaktirasdyana p, 26 ; 

„ Veddntaparibhdshd p, 862 with Sanskrit Section pp, infra; 

,, p, OS with Sanskrit Section pp, V-'i infra; 

„ 2 }p, oQ5-75 with Sanskrit Section pp, infra; 

,, ,, i}p% 870-89 with Sanskrit Section pp, irfra ; 

,, „ p, 22S ivith Advaitaratna pp, 19-20, * 

„ ,, pp, 265-78 with Veddniakalpalatikd pp, 88-57 , 

B, Tho pages of the Veddntaparibhasha referred to in this note are 
those of tho VyankatesVar Press edition thereof. 
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arises. In the last are discussed the aim of philosophy, the qualification^ 
required of an aspirant, the means for tlie attainment of that aim and 
the ultimate states of Jiwanmukti and Videhamukti. Thus though the 
way of treatment is different the topics considered are the same as those 
in the older works such as Samksepa S'drlrak/x and Ohiiaukhl and the later 
works such as the Siddhdntalesa except that the topic of Adhyasa is not 
discussed therein and that there is no detailed reference to the views of 
any sages. The aim of the author seems to be to acquaint his readers 
with the Advaita doctrine from a logical view*point. We therefore find 
him entering into such an elaborate discussion as to the nature of each 
Praniaiia, its varieties, &c. as we do not find in many other works 
of the Vedanta system. On the other hand wo find in it very little 
discussion as to the interpretation of particular Yedic texts except under 
the head of ^Agama’. One more special feature ot this work is that 
the traditional view, that since the primary senses of the terms ‘Twain* 
and 'Taf are incompatible with that of the sentence “Tat twam asf* as 
a whole we must resort to their secondary senses, has not been accepted 
therein and a novel one has been put forward, which is that the incom- 
patibility can be removed by resorting to the primary senses themselves, 
their power not being deemed to have been exhausted on the failure of the 
qualified objects pointed at by them to convey the intended meaning but 
deemed to extend furtlier so as to point to unqualified objects as welP. Like 
file author of the Pcmchadaa'i and unlike that of the Samka'epa S'dHraka 
which Madhusudana seems to have followed, Dharamraja believes Maya and 
Avidya, and Is'wara-sriks'j and Jivva-sfiks'i to bo distinct^. 

There is no direct reference to the Veddniaparihhdshd in any of the 
works of Madhusudana Saraswatl nor is there any in that work to any 
of thorn. 

(a) Value ofAppaya Diks^iVs Siddhdntales\i> as a Digest, 

Appaya Diks'ib, son of Kangarfija Diks'it and grandson of Acharya 
Liks'it or Vaks'asthalacharya Diks'it, has already been shown to have 
been a contemporary of Madhusudana Saraswati only in the latter part 
of his life. Great therefore as his reputation is, he does not deserve a 
place in the list of the authors who had contributed to the development 
of the Advaita doctrine upto the time of Madliusudana Saraswati. I have 
however made use of his valuable digest, known as the 8* datrasiddhania- 
Us a or shortly Siddhdntalea a at certain places because it must have been 
compiled within a few years of our author’s Advaitasiddhi with the 
avowed intention of focussing together the different views on several 

1 . Yyankatea' war Press edition pp, ^75^78; Calcutta University edition pp, 
204 ^ 7 , 

2 . Vyankaf€8*war Press edition pp, 104-05; Calcutta VnU^sity edition pp, 
93400 , 
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RulttWiBry points connected with their doctrine, prevailing in the first belt 
of the seventeenth century amongst the Advaita philosophers. 

( -/ J) Other WritCTB and Work$ of the Advaita Schooh 

The writers who have been individually noticed above are those only 
from amongst the predecessors of our author whose dates could be ascer- 
tained with some degree of certainty. Besides them there are some others 
whose dates could not be ascertained and whose position could not therefore 
be fixed. As however they too must to some extent have influenced the 
thoughts of our author I mention their names. Moreover there is a large 
number of works from which quotations are found to have been made in the 
works of our author but whose authorship I could not ascertain for want 
of time. I mention their names also as collected from the Advaitasiddhi^ 
which from amongst the works of our author, contains the largest number 
of quotations as seen at a cursory glance, because they are works on which 
he relied for his views. Those names are: — 

^ Writera. 

1. Aiiandabodhacharya. 2. Vidyasagara. 

Works. 

1. Sarnkarshanasutra. 2. Brahma Parana, 

3. Kaumudi or Tattwakaumiidi. 4. Tattwas'uddhi. 

6. Drish^ntasiddhi. 0. Mahabharata-S'antiparva. 

7. S'astradipikcu 8. Nayaviveks. 

In addition to these there are several quotations from unnamed 
works which I could not trace to their sources for the same reason. 
Moreover I infer from the references in the that the following 

writers must have flourished and the following works must have existed 
from a time prior to or in the age of our author as the difference between 
his birth-date and that of Appaya Diks'it was that of a few years only. 

Writers. 

1. Praka^rthakara. 2, Padartbatattwanirnayakara. 

3. Siddhantamuktavalikara. 4. Advaitavidyacharya. 

5. Nrisimhabhatta Upadhyaya. G. Nyayasudhakara. 

7. Rftmadwayacharya, 

Works, 

1. Praka^rtha-vivarana. 2k Gaudapiidiya-vivarana. 

3. Anandavalli. 4. Adhyasabhashya-tika-vivarana. 

^ 5. Vivarana-varttika. G. NyayaratnamalS, 

7, Advaitadipika, 

Again in that work too various views are introduced by remarks 
such as “Iti kechit*' *Ttyapare'’, ‘Ttyanye** &c. The above does not therefore 
claim to be an exaustive notice of the writers and works on the Advaita 
doctrine of the period between the times of S'ankara and Madhustidana. 
Still as it includes all the most important writers and works of the period 
it cw serve as the basis for a few general remarks as to the development 
of the said doctrine during that period. T therefore proceed to make tbl|Uv 
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( 16 ) Oenercd Remarks on the Development of the Doctrine with 
special reference to the Controversial Points in the 
Siddhantahindu* 

It can be seen from the preceding portion of this section that the 
points of difference which engaged the attention of the writers npto 
S'ankara and bis direct pupils had cease® to engage that of their successor* 
in the field from Vftcbaspati downwards, that new points bad begun to 
arise for discussion, that each author attempted to justify his view on the 
ground of its being more in consonance with the main doctrine which was 
accepted by all alike, that those distinguished followers of the same school who 
came after them such as the authors of the Sarnies' epa S'drfrakay Khandana^ 
Kalpaiam &c., upto that of the Palichadasl had taken full advantage 
of the convinient principle enunciated by Sures'wara that any method by 
which one becomes convinced of the true nature of the Self is to be 
considered good and consistent with the main doctrine and solved the 
numerous new problems of the day which called for solution on account 
of the attacks of the adherents of the rival schools. When room is thus 
made for the exercise of individual talent it is but natural that there 
should be divergent views expressed by the followers of the Advaita School 
itself for explaining away one and the same doubtful point arising out of 
the main doctrine. 

The points that had thus arisen for consideration upto the 
seventeenth century were, as can be seen from the Siddhdntalee'a, which is 
quite an upto date digest taking stock of the whole of the literature on the 
subject, many and varied but the different views expressed with reference 
to ell of them could not liave equal importance. There are two of 
them which had acquired a special importance and the views expressed 
with reference to them have been designated as Vadas (theories). The 
first point thereout is how does one and the same Brahma appear as both 
thels'wara and Jiwa and tlie second is how does it appear as the knower, the 
thing to be known, the act of knowledge and the means of knowledge. Allied 
to the second there is a subsidiary point also, namely what function a 
'Vritti performs when knowledge arises. The theories propounded for 
explaining those facts are known as Ekajiwa-vada ( One-soul-theory ) 
or Dr^h^-srishli-vada ( Illusion-theory), Abhasa-vada, (Semblance- theory), 
Pratil>imba-vada ( Beflection-theory ) and Avachchheda-vada ( Limitation- 
theory ), * All these four are found discussed in the Siddhdntabindu\ 
The first is also discussed at greater length in the Advaitasiddhi^. In 
ih^Mddlmntales'a the^re is a mention of a fifth V&da also, known as Srish^- 
drishti-vftda ( Reality-theory ). The reality admitted by the ad^ates of 
this theory is n ot of the same nature as that admitted by the other 
1 . Sanskrit Section pp, infra, 

; 2 . Sections XXXVI-XX XVII of Parichchheda L 
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Yadanta schools but such only as is capable of being proved by the ordinary 
means of proof such as perception, inference &c., and liable to be contra- 
dicted by the knowlege of the ultimate truth.^ This theory is in- 
consistent with the Ekajiwa-vada or Drishti-srishti-vada bub quite consistent 
with any of the three other Vadas. Madhusudana has not referred to this 
Vada, but has, like an eclectic philosopher, discussed the proa and cons of all 
the other Vadas, put forward the view that any of them which one finds 
satisfactory can be accepted without objection and laid down that the test to 
be employed for making a selection is whether the one that we accept has 
anything in it which militates against the main doctrine that the aim of the 
Scripures is to teach that the soul of the individual and that of the universe 
are identical. Another point on which Madhusudana has referred to a 
difference of opinion amongst liis predecessors, though Avithout naming 
them, is what is tlie substratum of the dream-phenomena, whether tho 
the JiAva as limited by the mind or Brahma as limited by the original 
ignorance. He has referred to a third view also, namely that the 
Bubstratum of that phenomena may be Brahma as limited by the mind 
but as Brahma in that condition is in no better position than the Jiwa 
he has understood that view to be only another phase of the first. Even 
on this point Madhusudana has tried to establish that there is no harm if 
any of those vieAvs is accepted, for both can be shown to be reasonable 
and consistent Avith the main doctrines The third point on which he 
has referred to a difference of views is Avhether the Pratibimba ( reflection ) 
of the Self, which according to the Abhasa-vada (Semblance-theory) and 
Pratibimba-vrula ( Reflection-theory ) was called the Is'wara or Jiwa accord- 
ing as it appeared in the original ignorance or in a product thereof, such as 
the Buddhi or Antahkaraiia, is real or unreal, the advocates of the first 
believing it to be unreal, tliose of tho second , real. As in the case of the Vadas 
themselves ho is of opinion that either vicAv is acceptable^ The fourth point 
of difference noted by him is whether Ajiiana ( ignorance) is overpowered 
only for the time being when the knowledge of an object such as a pot arises or 
whether it is destroyed completely. Madhusildana is of the first view because 
according to him Ajfiana is one only and it it were believed to be destroyed 
with a single act of objective knowledge, there would be immediate 
liberation and no possibility of anything else remaining unknOAvn thereafter. 
He has not however rejected the other view but has given an alternative 
explanation based upon the theory that there are as many Ajnanas as 
there are Jfianas in Avhicli case one specific Ajiiana being destroyed, other 
specific ones remain to obstruct the Jfiana concerning the other objects and 
the original Ajnana Avould remain till Jnana as to one’s real nature arises^, 

1. Siddhdnialee'a pjK SOO-IL 

2. Sanskrit Section 2>p» and Kotes infra, 

3. Hid p. 

4. Jhid pp, 
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The fifth point noted by our outhor is whether there occurs the experience 
of pain in the slate of deep sleep. He holds the firm belief that it should 
not. But there is another view that each of the three states has , three 
sub-states such as JJlgrat-Jagrat, Jagrat-Swapiia, Jagrat-Sushupti &c., and 
that the experience of pain which one feels is possible in the state of 
Sushupti-Swapnab It may be mentioned here in passing that in the 
Iswara^mitipaUiprakdsa iliis author mentions the Turiya (fourth ) state 
also along with the three and says that each has four sub-stateh^ The 
omission of the fourtli from the Siddhdniahinclu was most probably 
due to the fact that therein he was speaking onl}/ of the states of 
ignorance. 

Although those are the only points on which onr author basin the 
Siddhantabindu specifically referred to a difference of opinion still when 
we compare the contents thereof with those of the Siddhantalesa, we find 
that tliero were differences amongst San karats followers as to several 
other points also. His silence as to them can be explained in iliis 
way that on those points he must have felt the necessity of accepting 
one particular view and did so and established it and put forth the 
others as objections and refntc<l them. I refer to a few such which I 
consider to 1>g of some importance. One of them is whetlier Self-realization, 
which is the end of philosophy, arises as the result of S'ravana only 
or of that supplemented by Manana and Nididhyasana. ^J'hc anther 
of' the Vdrttika, NaishJearmyaaiddhi &c., had expressed the former 
view and further opined tliat if the latter processes wore essential, as they 
were in the case of men of inferior (qualifications, they should be deemed 
to be partis of the process of S'ravana. The author of the Sayhks epa 
S'drlmka Avhilc not admitting that the two latter processes were not 
essential, accepted and elaborately established the alternative view 
expressed by the author of the Vdrttika, The author of the Bhdmatl 
-on the other hand, held that Self-realization could take place only as the 
result of the perfection of S'ravana, Manana and NididhySsana, which 
according to him meant meditation and that all the three were 
important processes. lie did not differ from the view that the realization 
can take place of that only which may have been learnt from a teacher 
^and the S'astra but held that before it could take place meditation should 
be practised. The authors of the Khandana, Vivarana, CkitaukM and 
other notable works accepted the alternative view of Sures'wara and cleared 
up in their works the doubts that had been raised against it while the 
author of the Kalpataru followed Vachaspati. That of iho Pa/Tichg^s'l 
agreed with the majority but following tlic Yogavds'ishfha put forward 
the view that there were two ways of reaching the same goal, namely 
Jfianatn&rga and Yogamarga. In doing so he seems to have tried to 

1, Sanskrit Section pp, 

2 . Trirendrim Sanskrit Sories Po, I4XXIII 7h S, 
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r4MK>ueite the two iriows abovd^mentioned becauae Jfi&Damarga maaaia the 
prooeas of Anvaya and Yyatireka advocated by SureeVara and Yogamftrga 
means the prooess of meditation. And he was on firm ground in doing 
80 becauee even the Upanishads recommend two ways of reaching the 
goal, namely those of Jn^na and Up&sana and UpSsanH there does 
not mean idol-worship with concrete snbstHEces but meditation on Saguna 
Brahma as a whole or on any of its manifestations in the outside world or 
inside onr bodies. Some of the Upanishads recommend Yoga practice also 
but that is only another name of the Dpasanft above referred to and is 
different from the Ash^afiga Yoga, which ends where the former begins. 
The latter is nob therefore considered a necessary part of the practical side 
of the Advaita doctrine by any of the writers on that doctrine who are 
mentioned above. Sadauanda Vyasa has however put forth the dictum 
that its practice is a necessary preliminary to the state of Nirvikalpa 
Samadhi in which the true nature of the Self is realized. A reference to 
Chapters I and II of the Yogasuiras shows that this view is wrong and that 
its practice is recommended only for those whose minds are too much 
attracted towards the objects of sense and cannot therefore be easily turned 
to that sort of abstract thinking which not only excludes concrete objects 
but also mental images thereof. Madhusudana has in his works on this 
subject and also in the Mahimnaatotra-fllcd^ expressed the view that 
knowledge capable of eradicating ignorance arises from the S'ravana of 
the Mahavakya of which Manana and Nididhyasana are adjuncts, on dispo- 
sing of, at some places as in the Vedantakalpalatikd, Siddhantabindu and 
Advaitasiddhi, the objection that direct knowledge cannot arise from 
finite words, be they even of the Upanishad texts, and in his Oudhartha- 
dlpikd and Advaitaratnarakaana he has made it clear that he accepts 
the view of the author of the Yogavdaiahtha that the patlis of Jnana 
and Yoga are distinct, that therefore one is free to follow any that suits 
one and that the ultimate goal reached by both of them is the same, 
namely, the realization of the Self, Avhose immediate cause is a 
recollection of the teaching of the Mahavakya. In Nos. 12 to 24 of the 
introductory verses given in beginning of the Qudhdrihadlpikd, he has 
however stated that though the realization of the true nature of the Self and 
the eradication of ignorance do take place by either of the two processes, 
the extinction of the Vasana (latent desire) for the enjoyment of the 
objects of sense does not take place except by Samyama by Avhich he, follow- 
ing Patafijali, means Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi, the last three Aiigas 
of the Asb^nga Yoga and that in practising Sanjyama, the first five 
Angas become helpful, that the same result can be secured by Is'wara- 
pranidhana (profound meditation on the Lord) and that it is only when 

1. Banakrit Section p. infra; Advaitasiddhi III, 1; Advaitaratna p, 9j 
Veddntakalpalatika pp. 90^91; Sdrasamgraha ( K, S* Series JITo, XYHl Part 11) 
pp, 839-46, 367} Mahmna$(otra-f%kdpp* 7 and 60-67, 
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the latent deeire ia extinguished that Jiwanmukti becomes steady. He 
must also therefore be deemed nob to agree with SadSnand VyEsa in the 
view that the practice of AshtaSga Yoga is au indispensable part of the 
practical side of the Advaita doctrine and to be of the opinion that the 
extinction of the latent desire which cannot be effected through the 
the realization of the true nature of the Self but which is necessary 
in order that Jiwanmukti may be ever-lasting, can be secured either by the 
practice of Samyama aided by the first five Angas of that Yoga or by propound 
meditation on tlie Supreme Soul. The second such point is whether the 
Saks'i ( witness of the phenomena ) is different in the case of each embodied 
soul or the same in that of all of them. Our author has refuted the former 
view in the Siddhantabinduj relying on the view of the author of the 
Vdrttika and established the latterk The third point is whether the organ 
of speech is produced from the element of space or from that of light and 
the organ of motion from that of light or that of space. Madhusiidana 
has decided in view of the attributes exhibited by these organa that speech 
must be a product of space and^the organ of motion of light,® The fourth 
such point is whether there takes place a Trivritkarana or a Panebikarana 
of the elements in order that concrete substances may be produced. Our 
author has discussed this point at great length and established that the 
latter is the only correct and acceptable view^. 

XVIL 

Active Rival Schools of the Time of Madhusudana 

Saraswati. 

The above few select points are, I believe, sufficient to give the 
reader an idea of the nature and number of the problems that engaged the 
attention of the philosophers of the Advaita school when Madhusudana 
composed the Siddhantabindu and of the ways in which he has tackled 
them in that work. Those problems were liowever of minor importance 
because those who bad raised them were all men wlio acknowledged their 
allegiance to S'ankara and were therefore friendly critics of one another. 
All of them had however to meet the attacks of the critics of the other 
rijval schools of their own times. Such critics in the time of our 
author appear from his works to be the followers of Madhwa and the 
Titrkikas or Naiyayikas. The SiddhantaHndiU contains a covert and 
somewhat contemptuous reference to the former in the portion of the 
commentary on Verse IX where an objection is raised whether one 
has or has not the consciousness of happiness in the state of final absolution. 
That objection has been raised because the view of that school was 


1, Sanskrit Section pp, and infra» 

2, Ibid p. tn/ra* 

3, Ibid pp, infra. 
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that unless the distinction between the enjoyer and the enjoyed is present 
in that state, it cannot be worth striving for and that it not being present 
hi the ideal state concieved by the Advaitins the better ideal was a state 
in which the individual soul remained the enjoyer and the Supreme Soul, 
the source of happiness^. It is answered by saying that the Self being 
Capable .of making itself manifest does not, after the removal of Nescience, 
Stand in need of any other substance for becoming manifest as the highest 
joy. Moreover the doctrine of that school had been propounded in 
the Nydymirita of Vyasarya on refuting the doctrine of the Advaita 
school as set forth in the Tattwaprad^pikd of Chitsukliacharya and 
therefore Madhusfidana re-established the latter in his Advaitasiddhi 
on showing the hollowness of all the arguments of Vyasarya. This war of 
dialectics was carried on further by Ramatirtha of the Madhwa school 
in his Tarangbil and the arguments advanced therein by him were refuted 
by Gauda Brahmananda Saraswati in his. commentary on ih^ Advaitasiddhi 
known as Laghuchandrikd or Gaudahrahriianandlya. Tlie latter again was 
criticised in the Vanaradldmisrlya and that again in the Advaiiasiddhd^ 
ntavaija,yantl. We thus have ChitsuJcMf Advaitasiddhi ^ Laghuchandrikd 
and AdvaitaBiddhd7%tavaijayanil of the Advaita school on the one hand and 
Nydydmriia, Taranginl, and VanamCdamisrlya of the Dvaita school on the 
other^* The Advaitasiddhi thus forms a link in a cliain of dialectical works 
and the method of refutation adopted therein, namely the use of Vada, 
(arguments based ou logic and advanced with a view to convince an opponent) 
Jalpa (arguments advanced simply with a view to win over an opponent) and 
Vitanda ( arguments advanced with a view to avoid coming to a decision ), 
was 80 effective that it has won for its author an honoured place amongst 
the great Advaita philosophers of the medieval period^. 

The S'akti-vada of the Naiyayikas lias been approved in tlid 
Siddhaniabindu when the necessity of resorting to Laks'aiia ( derivative 
power of words ) in order to arrive at the true significance of the terms 
‘Tat' and ‘Twain’, is esiablishedh The principal writer of that school 
who is indirectly referred to in that work and directly in the other 
works of this author is Gangos'a^ Upadhyaya, the author of the 
Tatiwachintdmaniy shortly referred to at times as the Mani, The 
whole of the doctrine of that school is however found to have been 
ruthlessly criticised in the Advaitaratnaraks' ana of this author* which had 
been composed specially “for guarding the jem of the Advaita doctrine 
against the inroads of the Naiyayika thieves’'. Tliis is done by showing 
how certain Upanishad texts should be construed and why they should bo 

]. Sanskrit ^Section pp, infra. 
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m construed. When we compare the language used in that work with 
that used in the SiddhdntabiThdu and Advaitaniddhi, we cannot but 
feel that Madhusudana had some respect for the opponents of the 
Madhwa school for it is once only that the opponents of that school have 
been called “Vaishnavam-manyah’' in the former and “Devauampriyah” in 
the latter while in this small work derisive and contemptuous forms of 
address are found to have been used too often towards a Tarkika.^ The 
portion of the text upfco p. 40 is of a polemical nature but there the 
discussion is wound up, the opponent is converted into a pupil and gradually 
initiated into the Prakriya of the Advaita School. Inhere is a tradition 
that Madhusudana himself had htudied Navya-Nyaya at Nadia and had 
become such an adept in the art of debate in wliich that school gave a 
special training, that when he subsequently met his fellow-pupil Gadadhara 
Bhattacharya and had a discussion with him over a new work of his, he 
astounded the audience by establishing his superior skill, 

Kamanuja who is believed to have lived about the end of the 
twelfth century and Vallabha who is believed to liave fljurished in the 
second half of the fifteenth and first half of the sixteenth century must 
have composed their Bhashyas on the Brahma a at ra8 sufficiently long 
before tlie literary activity of Madhusudana commenced. Still either 
because their followers were mostly non Brahmans not possessed of suffi- 
cient Sanskrit learning to enable them to carry on wordy warfares with 
the Advaitins on equal terms or because they were looked upon as Ekade- 
s'ins in asmuch as they believed in Advaitism in otlier forms, or as Dvaitina 
in disguise in that they looked upon the world-phenonjena as having 
real existence and therefore not deserving of any special attention apart 
from the Madliwas who were uncompromising Dvaitins or for any other 
reason, we do not find any pointed reference to their tenets iu the digests 
of Madhusudana or in that of Appaya Diks'it. I too do not therefore think 
it necessary to say anything about them here, 

XVIII. 

other Systems of Philosophy Criticised in the 
Siddhantabindu. 

Ever since we came to the separation of the Vedantins from the 
Purvamimfiilsakas we have had no occasion to refer to any other system 
of philosophical thought in India except the Naiyayikas. The full 
development of the latter from the time of Badarayana to that of Madhu- 
Budana Saraswati, which was our primary task owing to the Siddhdnta- 
bindu being a digest of that system, having been traced, it will now be 
our endeavour to get an insight into the doctrines of the other systems 
so far as it is necessary; to do so for the right understanding of our own. 

I* Nirv^aya Sagar Preeas edition pp, 1, 11-17^ d:c,j 
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The reason given in the Siddhantabindio for mentioning and criticising 
them is that doubts are likely to arise in the minds of men of poor 
intellects owing to divergent views having been propounded by learned 
men and that so long as they are not removed, ignorance would not 
be dispelledh According to the introductory remarks in the beginning 
of this author^s commentary on Chapter III of the SanMepa S'drlraJca^, 
and in the Veddntakalixilatikd^ and the Krama ( order ) given in the 
concluding portion of the Advaiiaratyia'^ such a discussion forms part 
of the process of Manana which establishes Avirodha ( Consistency ) in 
order to remove Prameyagatasaihbhavana ( non-belief with regard to the 
thing to be known ) which is one of the five obstacles to the rise of 
knowledge, the others being (1) Visdiayabhogavasana (craving for the 
enjoyment of the objects of sense), which is removed by the acquisition of 
S'arnadamadi Sanipab, an adjunct of S'ravana; ( 2 ) Prarnanagatasambhavana 
( non-belief as to the means of knowledge ) which is removed by the 
Chapter on Sanianvaya (Sequence); (8) and (4) Viparltabhavana or 
Pramitigataaanlbhrivanri consisting of doubts of two sorts, as to the fruit 
of Brahmavidya, which are capable of being removed by Nididhyfisana the 
subject-matters of the Chapters on Sadhana ( Means ) and Phala ( Fruit ). 
This reason seems to bo proper because an ordinary aspirant would feel 
bewildered on seeing diametrically opposite views based upon the same 
authorities advocated with the same sincerity by the adherents of the rival 
schools. He would also naturally feel unconvinced of the truth of the 
Vedanta doctrine which at first sight seems opposed to our daily experience 
and relegates reason to a position subordinate to that of tlm Scriptures. 
The practice of establishing one’s own doctrine on refuting those of the 
other Schools which are likely to influence the minds of students is also a 
very ancient one, dating back from the time of Gaudapada because whether 
one referred to the names of the schools or not, it was indispensable to 
discriminate the pure intelligent Self from the body, senses, mind, vital 
breath &c., the one or the other of which the writers of the other schools 
believed to bo the Self. 

In the Siddhantahindu the views of the following Schools as to 
the true significance of the term ^Twam’ have been referred to and refuted, 
namely: — (1) Charvakas; (2) to (5) Four other cognate schools not specifically 
named but referred to vaguely by the terms ‘‘Apare”, “Anyo’V “Eke” 
and *Anye’, ( 6 ) and ( 7 ) Saugatas i. e, Ks'anikavijiiflnavadins and Madhya- 
mikas i. e. S'unyavadins, both sub-schools of the Buddhists; (S ) Digambaras 
i. e. Jainas; ( 9 ), (10) and ( 11 ) Vais'eshikas, Tarkikas i. e. Naiyayjkas of 
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ihe old school and Prabhakaras, a sub-school of the Mimaiisakas, (12) 
Bhat^e, another sub-school of the Mimafisakas, (!:>) au<l ( 14 ) Sarukhyas 
and Patahjalas. The views of these schools as to the nature of the indivi- 
dual soul are such that the soul becomes, accordin^^ to them, identical either 
with the physical body, a product of the olemenis or with any of the senses or 
with their group or the mind or vital breath or a Vriiti (function) of the mind 
or a something attended by certain attributes of the mind^ The general 
principles of these schools and the works in which they are established 
will be found mentioned in the NoUs at pp. 20-38 infra. It is on 
denying the possibility of any of these being the Sell that the view of the 
Anpanlshadas, that the Self though endowed with the attributes of 
the doer, &c., on account of Nescience, is as a matter of fact without any 
attributes and is of the nature of the highest bliss and knowledge, is set 
forth as the only logical and acceptable one. The denial is supported 
by one reason applicable to all of them, namely that all the objects 
i, e, the physical body &c. are by nature variable whereas the Self is 
by nature immutable,^ 

Those schools whose views are referred to and refuted in the same 
works while doterinining the significance of the term ^TaP arc: — 

(1) Sarid<hyas; (2) Pris'uj)atas; (3) Prihcharatrikas; (4) and (5) 
Jainas and Tridandins (6) Mimaiiisakas; (7) Tarkikas i. c. Naiyfiyikas 
of’, the old scliool, (8) Saugatas i Ks aiukavijiiauavadins, and (9) 
Patafjjalas. The views of those schools of w^hieh Nos. (1), (4), ( 0 ), 
( 7 ), ( 8 ) and ( 9 ) are the same as Nos. ( 13 ), ( 8 ), ( 1 1 ) and (12), (10), 
(G) and (14) respectively of ihe list occurring in the previous 
paragraph will be found explained and ihe principal works thereof 
mentioned in the A^ote^ at ])p. 20-38, and 185 and 146. It is 
remarkable that the order in which the views arc mentioned under 
the second point is not the .same as that under tlic first. The deviation 
seems deliberate because the principle kc})t in view in tlic first caf-o Is 
a gradual rise from the gross body to the intelligent Self and in the 
second, one from the non-intelligent primordial matter to the omniscient 
God unaffected by sorrows, actions &c., which are the sources of misery to 
an individual soul. Some of these schools sucli as the Sauikhyas, Jainas 
aud Saugatas do not believe in the existence of Is'wara, i. e, to say, an 
intelligent cause of the universe and some of them such as the Saugatas 
and Jainas do not believe the Vedas to be the source of the knowledge of 
the first cause but since they too have their owm views as to that cause 
those views also are taken note of here in order that tlie right significance 
of the term ‘Tat’ may be ascertained. That cause, according to the views 
of those schools, is either the nniutellegent primordial matter or a product 
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thereof Buch as an Auu or a Paramanu or an intyelligenfc umversal 
principle limited by that matter or a product thereof. The view® of 
those thereout who believe in the authority of the A^edas and depOnd 
upon them for support are refuted by citing Vedic texts incompatible 
with them and by advancing cogent arguments while the views of 
those who do nob believe in the A^edas are shown to be untenable by 
advancing arguments and then the view of the Aupanishadas ( Vedantins ) 
is established on the authority of the special experience gained in the state 
of Samadhi as the result of an Akhandakara Vritti ( uninterrupted 
consciousness ) produced by the text *‘Tat twain asi'’\ 

XIX. 

Advaita Doctrine as Expounded in the Siddhantabindu. 

The doctrine of the Aupanishadas as expounded in the Siddha^ 
ntabindu is brieily this: — It is the highest object of man’s endeavour 
to get himself freed from the bondage of transmigration and attain 
eternal happiness. He is in fact always striving to avoid misery and 
attain peace but not bf3ing well-guided he seeks such happiness from 
the things of this world, which being by nature transient cannot 
help him to achieve his goal, and as a consequence he becomes 
more and more entangled in the cobweb of Maya. If on the contrary 
ho were to turn his attention away from those objects and direct it 
towards knowing the true nature of the Self within him with the help of 
a Guru and the Scriptures, which alone can give him proper guidance, his 
object would surely be achieved. There are two kinds of Mukti (liberation), 
namely ( 1 ) Sadyomukti ( instantaneous liberation ) and (2 ) Kramamukti 
( gradual liberation ). The first is attained by the S'ravana ( study ) of 
the Maliavakya “Tat twain asi”, from the Upanishad in which it occurs, 
with the help of a competent teacher followed by Manana ( reflection ) of 
what has been studied and Nididhyasana (meditation), which by giving rise 
to an uninterrupted Vritti of one being Brahma in the form “Aham Brah- 
masmi” leads to the realization of that truth. The second can be attained 
by the Upasaua of the one Brahma whose symbol is Oin and who has 
become manifest equally in the individual body, the objective world and the 
spiritual world in their three aspects as the JS^grat, Swapna and Sushupii 
(waking, dreaming and sleeping) states of the individual soul, which 
while in those states receives the appellations of the Vis'wa, Taijasa and 
Prajna respectively, the Sattwaguna, Rajoguna and Tamoguna of the 
objective world, which looked upon collectively are given the names Yirftt, 
Hir any agar bha and Avyafcrita and the states of the Supreme Soul known as 
the preservation, creation and destruction of the worlds in which statea He 
is known as Vis'nu, Brahma and Rudra respectively. These correspond with 
the parts A, U and M of the syllable Om and between which inter se there is 
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practically no difference. The latter is called gradual liberation because 
the individual soul which follows its course is not liberated complethly even 
after its connection with its physical body is severed but repairs to the 
region of Hiranyagarbha known as Brahmaloka or Satyaloka, stays there till 
the end of the Kalpa and then its Kuranas'arira portion becomes absorbed 
ill the Avyakrita, the primordial matter, along with the Hiranyagarbha, 
and its spirit portion becomes permanantly united with Parabrahma*. 
As for the first thereout, the Mahavakya can give rise to tho Akhand&kara 
Vritti when the sense of the sentence as a whole is gathered and 
that is possible only wdien those of tho principal words *Tat* and 
‘Twain' occurring therein are ascertained witli the help of the other 
Upanishad texts, whoso object is the subsidiary one of imparting the 
knowledge of the true nature of the individual soul and Brahma. The 
primary sense of the word ‘Twam' is tho Jiwatma whici] is possessed of 
limited powers and is capable of getting limited krowdedge only^, inasmucii 
as it is confined within the physical body and has a limited number of 
organs peculiarly constituted and a mind depending for knowledge upon 
those organs. That of the word ‘Tat' is Brahma, Ishvara or Paramatmfl, 
who is the cause of the creation, preservation and destruction of the 
universe and is as such possessed of unlimited powers and omniscient. 
The first again though capable of being known subjectively is apparently 
different in the case of each living creature while the second though 
one and the same everywhere is not capable of being knowui subjectively 
because it is objectified as the numerous objects of perception. Tlic 
primary senses of the said words are therefore incompatible wdth the sense 
of the sentence as a whole, which is that the Jiw^atma is identical with 
the Paramatma. Therefore the said words must be understood to have 
been used in their secondary senses. This sense has three varieties, 
namely (1) that which is resorted to on completely abandoning the 
primary sense, ( 2 ) that which is resorted to without at all abandoning it 
and (8) that which is resorted to on abandoning it partl3^ In this case the 
third species has to be availed of because tho senses of the words would 
be compatible with that of the sentence if tlm Upadhis, which make of the 
pure Brahma or Self a Jiwa and those which make of it tlie Ishvara or Para- 
•matma, are given up but the pure Brahma or Self to which the Upadhis are 
attached in the case of both is retained. When the words are understood 
in that kind of secondary sense the sense intended to be conveyed by the 
sentence becomes intelligible. That understood, it should be constantly 
reflected over and meditated upon in order that all doubts being removed 
an Akhandakara Vritti may arise, the truth contained in the Mahavakj^a 
may be realized and the Self may forsake its Jiwatwa ( quality of being 
the individual soul ) and be actually of the nature of the highest joy and 
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knowledge\ Of course from the standpoint of the Absolute, all this is 
meaningless because it is immutable but so long as there is oven a vestige 
of the original ignorance a notion of duality persists and so long as it 
does, all this is real. 


XX. 

That Doctrine Considered in the light of Previous History. 

i Out of the wa3\s for the attainment of the two kinds of Muktr, 
that for the Kramamukti ( gradual liberation ) is found dealt with in 
some Avorks such as the VpanishadSy BhagawadgUa, Braftmasutras, 
S'djTlralcahhdshyay Bhamail and Bancliadasi, but not in others such as 
the Naishkarmyasiddhiy Sarivks'epa S'drlraha, Khandanakhandakhadyay 
Tattwad'lpikdjy Veddniasdray Advaitasiddhi and Advaitaratnarake'ana, 
The reason is that the latter group of works are Prakaranagrantlias^, i. o, 
i^o say, works written with the avowed object of treating of a particular 
portion of the siibject'matter of the Scriptures, namely an exposition 
of the nature of pure Brahma or Brahma in the abstract and the way to 
attain to its state directly. Strictly speaking, Brahma is neither pure nor 
impure because it is one only without a second and that being so tliere is 
nothing like one's being really bound or freed because these states 
presuppose duality, whicli in fact does not exist, but like all other experience, 
the experience that one had been bound and has become freed docs take 
place owing to the ignorance which is the rool-canse of llie sense of duality. 
The state of absolute purity being attained, the previous existence of the 
state of ignorance, and the consequent existence of the dual phenomena 
consisting of the existence of one's own l)od3^ tliat of the preceptor who 
imparted the knowdedge, that of tlic Scriptures with whoso help ho 
did that &c., appear as imaginary events. There is some apparent 
difierence of opinion between Gaudapuda on the one hand and the sub- 
sequent philosophers beginning with S ankara on the other as to whether 
the phenomenal world should or should not be deemed to exist for the 
purpose of daily intercourse. The former is of the view that it should not 
because Brahma has no second. In that view the world is unreal, a mere 
figment of imagination appearing so long only as the mind is active just 
as a circle of light appears so long as a burning fire brand is whirled round 
and ceases to appear when that action is stopped and is not therefore worth 
any serious consideration like the objects which arc created and destroyed 
in the state of dreaming or the illusory phenomena produced by a juggler. 
However, as already stated^ that philosopher too indirectly admitted 
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the existence of the phenomenal world for the purpose of daily intercourse 
but by iheoratically denying its existence he avoided the responsibility of 
explaining how one and the same Brahma could become both the subject and 
object, a distinction between which is the very foundation of all objective 
experience, and so function as both the Jiwaand Is'wara, and as the knower, 
thing to be known, the act of knowledge and the means of knowledge, with- 
out which objective knowledge is impossible, and the other incidental facts 
of human experience. S ankara and his followers including Madhusiidana 
Saraswati on the other hand hekl the vie w t h at theoratical ly it is alright 
to say that the worlc^is Mithya (unjreal) but it wi ll not do to ignore its 
existenjie f or t he purpose of daily intercourse, which includes even the 
acquisition of the verbal o w 1 ed]^^vlli clFeha^ one to come to the conclusion 
that it is unreal and to realize that truth, and that therefore the more accurate 
epithet to apply to the pheho'meha is Anirvacha niya, i. e, io say, ir icapab^le 
of l^inir described cate gorically as unreal or real bv.cause i t is fo und by an 
average man to exist apart from himself and" by a jihilosopher to bo unreal. 
Madhusudana has in order to reconcile this (litlerence distinguished between 
two kinds of truth, namely Paramrirtijic (philosophically real) and 
Vyavaharic ( phenomenally real ) and has for the purpose of comparison 
or illustration added a third, namely Pratibhasic or Pratlticd ( illusory ). 
The first is eternal and capable of being known by only one means of 
proof, namely the Scriptures and is never liable to bo contradicted. The 
second is a relative truth, is capable of being known by the six means of 
proof and liable to be contradicted by the knowledge of the first. The 
third is a temporary trutli, exists only in the imagination and is liable to bo 
contradicted by the knowledge of the second. The first consi^^s of nothing 
else than pure Brahma who is one only without a second. The second 
comprises all the objects of the phenomenal w^orld which an average human 
being would believe to exist. In the third category fall such imaginary 
objects as silver in a mother-of-pearl, a serpent in a rope, a mirage &c., 
which do not in fact exist at the places at which they are believed to exist 
though they have existence at other places but iievertheleJ s a belief in 
their existence at places where they arc not arises temporarily and persists 
so long as it is not removed by right knowledge of the second variety. 
The dififercnco between such objects and ])urely fanciful objects such as the 
‘horn of a hare, the city of Gandarvas, a flower of the sky &c., is that the 
former are real objects in the ordinary sense of the word but do not exist at 
H particular time and place whereas the latter never formed parts of God's 
creation and were concieved only by some poets. The proper province of 
the Scriptures is to impart the knowledge of the first kind of truth but 
they proceed to impart that of some of the objects of the relative world 
also because they are helpful in explaining tlio nature of the former. 
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3?h6 latter kind of knowledge consists on ibe one hand of explanations as 
to the dififercut forms in which the Spirit which is the subject is met with 
in the world of experience including in that of the state of Samfidhi, and 
the processes of evolution and involution of the universe including the 
different kinds of bodies which the Spirit enters and resides in and the 
experience which it gets wliile passing through different states. These 
explanations lie scattered hero and there in the original works namely, the 
UpanishadSj BhagawadgUct and Brahmaautras. In his S'drlrakahhdahya 
S'ankara considered them as a whole, forged links between them, expounded 
the absolute nature of Brahma and threw out hints here and there as to 
how any such new problems that may arise could be worked out. Most 
of his followers upto the time of Madhusudana like the authors of 
Pafichapddikd, Vdrttika, Samks'epa S'driraka, Vivarana, and Chitsukhl 
had worked out most of them in details according to the needs of their 
times. As their explanations did not agree they were subjected to attacks 
by the rival schools. The authors of the PaTichadas' Veddntaadra and 
Veddniaparihhdshd had attempted to reconcile them in their own ways. 

Madhiisudhna Saraswati having taken stock of all these attacks 
and explanations attempted to reconcile them and worked out a syste- 
matic arrangement which is set forth in the portion of the Siddhdnta 
hindu under Verse VIII of the Daa'aelokl^ It appears that he must 
have made some necessary additions and alterations therein in order to 
give the collection a definite shape and bring them in a line with the 
current beliefs of his time, which were based upon the Smritis and 
Puranas. Sadananda had in his Veddntasdra already made such as 
a^ttempt but it was Imperfect. Madliusudana's attempt was all-compre- 
hensive and likely to satisfy public opinion to which it is a concession. It 
is not necessary to give here a synopsis of Avhat Madhusudana has stated 
on this point because short summaries of the statements on particular 
topics have been given in the Note.s^. What deserves to be noted here 
particularly is that though the initial statement namely: — '‘In our view, 
substance is twofold, Drik ( the seer ) and Dris'ya ( the seen )** may 
seem irrcconcileable with the Advaita doctrine according to which there 
is only one entity, it is not really so because the synthesis of all substances 
into those two is only from the point of view of Vyavahara. From the 
PA.ramartbic view-point there is only the pure Brahma which is above 
the distinction between the seer and the seen or the knower and the 
known or Atma and Anatma and which in the state of ignorance 
becomes subject and also the substratum of the objective world. Our 
author too has made it clear by working out the theory of AdhySsa 
( superimposition ) in all its bearings and explaining how one and the 
same Brahma becomes the Jiwa, Is'wara and Saks'i and the knower, thing 
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to bo knowa, set of kaowlodge aod the means of knowledge and established, 
on dispelling all possible doubts arising ont of the difference of opinions 
amongst the followers of S'ankara, in the portion of the Siddhdniabindu 
under Verse I of the Dae'as'loki^ that it is possible to explain all subjective 
phenomena in terms of the one and absolute Self on admitting differences 
in the Antahkarauas ( inner organs ) and all objective phenomena also in 
the same terms on admitting differences in names and forms and believing 
in a common substratum. The said differences are the products of Avidya 
(ignorance) or Maya (divine power) which though beginningless is 
capable of being eradicated by right knowledge derived from the Mahft- 
v&kyas. It has no existence apart from the Absolute and is assumed to 
exist in it only for the purpose of setting doubts at rest. 

XXI. 

Siddhantabindu Considered as a Digest. 

We have already seen that the Siddhantabindu is an up*to-date 
digest of tbe views of the followers of the Advaita school on several 
important points connected with their doctrine. When however we compare 
it with another digest thereof most probably composed within a few 
years of it by another distinguished writer, namely S'aetraeiddhdntales'a^ 
samgraha we cannot help feeling that it is not as all-comprehensive 
as the other, for it is quite silent as to the followicg points, namely:— 
What qualifications are required of one desirous of knowing the Self ? 
What is the nature of the Vidhi (injunction) contained in the text 
"The Self, O dear ! should bo seen, studied, reflected over and meditated 
upon” ? In what sense is Brahma the creator, preserver and destroyer of 
universe ? Whether the Saks'i is enveloped or unenveloped ? Why should 
not direct perception be deemed a more authoritative means of proof 
than revelation in the matter of Brahmavidya ? If the world is unreal 
when looked at from the philosophical point of view where is the room 
for Arthakriyakaritwa ( the capability of objects to cause human beings 
to act ) ? What Upadhi comes in the way of one man partaking of the 
pleasures and pains of another 1 Why should the state of pure of 
Brahma be capable of being acquired by knowledge only ? Upto what 
stage is ( Vaidic ) Karma helpful in the attainment of that object ? 
Is Sannyasa ( renunciation ) necessary for the members all the Varnas 
or of the Brahma Varna only ? Are Sudras competent to study Brahma* 
vidya ? Is it possible to perform the Upasana ( adoration ) of Nirguna 
Brahma ? How can Brahmajfiana in the nature of a Vrifcti arising 
from the Mabavakya be itself destroyed ? Wbat is Jiwanmukti ? Does 
one in that state remain conscious of the existence of his body, senses 
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If he does, whab is that due to ? Why is an effort required to be 
made for getting uninterrupted joy if it is always present ? Does one 
attain to the state of Is'wara or to that of pure Chaitanya on the removal 
of the notion of Jiwatwa ? Owing to such an imperfection, it cannot be 
deemed to be a perfect digest 

This imperfection may be due either to the work being in the form 
of a commentary or to a deliberate intention on the part of the author to 
confine his attention to a limited sphere so far as this work was concerned. 
Very probably the latter was the case because on the one hand, so many 
questions not directly arising out of the subject-matters of Verses I, 
IV and VIII have been discussed in the portions of the commentary 
thereunder that it would be improper to assume that the above questions 
could not have been easily raised and discussed in the appropriate portions 
of the commentary and on the other, the name Siddhantabindu ( A Drop 
of the Doctrine ) implies that the author did not intend to enter into a 
discussion of a larger number of questions .than was absolutely necessary 
for making the student acquainted with the main doctrine of the Advaita 
school. Whatever the reason, there is no doubt that Madhusudana 
Saraswati had settled views on all the above questions because most of them 
are found set forth in clear-cut terms in his other works on the Advaita 
philosophy, namely Veddniakalpalatikd, Advaitasiddld, Advaitaratna^ 
rake' amt Oudharthadipilcd and Sdraeamgraha, 

XXII. 

Madhtisudana’s Style and Diction with special reference to 
the Siddhantabindu. 

The Siddhantabindu being a work intended for the use of a student 
desirous of getting himself acquainted with the ways of refuting the views 
of hostile critics and reconciling the differences of views between the 
followers of the Advaita school, it is but natural that it should presuppose 
on the part of the student a knowledge of the technical terms used in and of 
the fundamental principles of the Vedanta and other systems of Indian 
philosophy. Anyone who not being so equipped would take up this work 
for study is therefore likely to meet with numerous difficulties. I have 
tried to make his task easy by giving copious notes on all such topics as 
seemed to me to require explanation. Moreover the author having recieved 
a training at Nadia, the home of Navya-Nyaya in the middle uges 
and having become an expert in the ways of argumentation of that school 
which consisted of subtle reasoning, at times drifting into an hair-splitting, 
it is also natural that there should be abstruse passages in his works. The 
first two Paricbchhedas of the Advaiideiddhi and the first 40 pages of 
the Advaitarainaraka'ana contain many such passages. This character 
ristic may, to us of the twentieth century, seem to be a fault inasmuch as 
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the object ot the writer ia rather to confound the adversary by putting in 
too uiany alternatives and showing them all to be unacceptable rather 
than to convince him. Nevertheless it was a recogniaied form of debate and 
Madbusudana has made a naino by showing himself to be an adept in that 
way of reasoning. The Siddhantahindu does not contain such hair-splitting 
logic. It does however contain subtle and at times elliptical reasoning. I 
have therefore explained the arguments contained therein in simple language 
and also given summaries thereof at the places where one topic is finished 
and another is commenced and hope that this edition which is unlike any 
that has yet appeared will serve to light up the path of the student and 
enable him to reach his goal without difficulty. Except for the technical 
terms and the terse way of expressing ideas the language is not likely to 
present any difficulties because it is not characterized by any pedantry 
such as a deliberate use of uncommon words, long compounds pr too many 
complex sentences. 


XXIII. 

Commentaries on the Siddhantahindu. 

This work appears to have been commented upon several times upto 
about the end of the nineteenth century. Aufrecht mentions as many as nine 
commentators under the term Siddhantatattwabindu but of one thereout he 
has not given the name, after the name of another he has put in a sign of 
interrogation obviously because ‘Saras wati' is not a name of an individual but 
that of an order of Sannynsins, and out of the remaining seven he has not 
given the names of the works of two of them. So there remain five com- 
mentaries, namely Laghufllcd or i\raTOya?iC of NarSyana Yati or Narayana 
Tirtha, Bindusarhdipana of Purushottama Saraswati, TaihvaviveJca of Pur- 
nananda Sarama.il, Nydyaratndvall of Brahmananda SarasAvati and Nydya- 
ratnaprakda'ilxd of Krishuakanta. Thereout again Tattwaviveka is not as a 
matter of fact a commentary on the Siddhantahindu ae^ I will subsequently 
show and Nydyarainaprakde'ikd has not yet been brought to light so far as I 
am aware. In Laghutlkd or Ndrdyanl there is a reference to another com? 
mentary, namely Qurutlkd of the same author^ but no MS. thereof has not 
been found®. So there remain only three old commentaries to be considered. 
Thereout Nydyaratndvali alone had been formerly published along with the 
text in the Advaita Maftjarl Series and was again published recently along 
with the text in the Kds'l Sanskrit Series, Zaghutlkd too was published 
in the latter series aloug with the text and the Gujrati Printing Press of 
Bombay recently brought out an edition thereof along with the text and 
Bindusanidipana, The last appears again in this volume. Besides these 

1. Kd$% Sanskrit Series Ir'o. LXY p* ^SS,- 

2. Ibid^ Introduction 2/, 
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old ones there is a fourth named Binduprapdia recently composed by 
Mm. Abhyankar S'astri and published at Poona along with the text in the 
O&vemrtient Oriental Series, Class A, All these commentaries were oon** 
suited for preparing the Notes given in the English section of this Volume* 

Of these four commentaries Bindnsamdlpana though a short one is 
entitled to much weight on account of its merits. One of them is that its 
author is Purushottama Saraswati who is reputed to be a direct pupil of 
Madhusudana Saraswati, Secondly, it seems to have been composed in 
simple language and with the special aim of elucidating certain obscure 
points in the text, which as the author himself says “though a small 
digest, conveys a great meaning^” and whose “language though so framed 
as to be intelligible to beginners, is so pregnant with meaning that even 
some advanced students comprehend its purport after a long time**^, A 
third remarkable point about it is that its author, like a modern scholar, 
mentions, except in a few instances, the sources from which Madhusudana 
must have taken Lis quotations. The other preceptors of Purushottoma 
besides our author were S'ripada and S'ridhara Saraswati^ This Purusho- 
ttama Saraswati was a different individual from Purushottamananda Sara- 
Bwati, the author of Smritisdrasamgraha and the preceptor of Puraananda 
Saraswati, to whom I shall refer later on. Nor does he seem to be identical 
with any of the other 18 persons having Turushottama’ as part of their 
names, who are mentioned at page 341 of Part I and p. 76 of Part II of 
Aufrecht's Catalogue Catalogorum, This commentator seems to have also 
composed a commentary on the Advaiiasiddhi named SiddhisddhaAa^, 

NydyaratnCivall is a work of Brahmananda Saraswati who is better 
known as Gauda Brahmananda Saraswati on account of his commentary on 
the Advaiiasiddhi called Gaudabrahmdnandlyat also otherwise known aa 
Laghuchandrikd, This commentator is more widely known than Purusho- 
ttama because in the Advaiiasiddhi Madhusudana had rent into pieces the 
Dvaitavada established in the Nydydmrita, a work of Vyasayati or Vyasaryar, 
on refuting the arguments adavanced in the Taitwapradipikd or ChiiaulcM 
of Chitsukhach&rya, which had been written in defence of an attack on 
the Khan^nakhandakhadya of S'ri Harsha, a work of the Advaita 
school of outstanding merit from a dialectical view-point, the 
Advaiiasiddhi had been attacked by Ramatirtha in his Tarahgini and 
Brahmananda ||rectively refuted all the arguments advanced against 
the Advaita doctrine in the latter work and re-established its faultlessness 


1. Sanskrit Section p, infra, 

2. Ibid p, infra. 

3. Catalogns Gata^ogorum Part /. p* Sil, 

4. Sanskrit Section pp. and eo in/ra^ 
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kmk <1 point of tiew\ His commentary on this work, though a 

good and informing one, is, so to say, an enlarged editon of the Laghw- 
vydhkyA of N&r&yaaa because it seems to follow that work almost word 
for word with some additions thereto at some placea The reason thereof 
appears to be that he was a pupil of Narayaua Tirtha. He has also 
acknowledged one Paramfinanda Saras watl as his Guru. PurnSnanda 
Saraswatl has written Tattwampadarthavivelca or concisely Taiiwaviveka 
wherein are discussed the meanings of the terms ‘Tat’ and ‘Twam’ with 
special reference to certain passages occurring in the Siddhantahindu under 
Verse VIII of the Das*a8*lokl as explained by Brahm&nanda in the 
Kydyarat7iMv(d%, This Purnftnanda was a disciple of Purushottamfinanda 
Saraswati who in turn was a disciple of Advait&nanda Saraswati and was 
therefore a different individual from the author of the BindusuTfidlpanaK 
Brahmananda is also the reputed author of an independent work on 
Advaita philosophy named Advaiiadddhaniavidyoiam^. 

The third old commentary is a very valuable one. Though not 
prolix it is not so concise as that of Purushottama and is therefore very 
helpful in interpreting some of the abstruse passages in the Siddhdnta- 
bindu. It is also easily intelligible on account of the simplicity of the 
language employed therein and is, unlike the Nydyaratndvall, free from 
jarring digressions, I have made a very extensive use thereof in my Notes. 
Its author NSrayana Tirtha is known to be a disciple of Vasudeva Tirtha 
and Ramagowinda Tirtha and one of the Gurus of Brahmananda Saraswati 
and the author of the following other works namely: — TaUwachandiUt a 
commentary on Sdriikhyataiiwakaumvdl, Bhaktichandrika, a commentary 
on the Bhaktimtraa of 8'dndilya, Bhaktyadhikaranamdla, an original 
Work, Gu^drthadyotanikd, a commentary on the Yogasutras and Sdih- 
khyachandra, a commentary on the Sdmkhyakdrikd, He is also credited 
with the authorship of a commentary on the Nydyakusumdnjali-kdrikd, 
one on the Yedaatviif and one on the Vedd/atavihhamnd. 

The fourth and the recent commentary called Binduprapdia is the 
work of Mm, Vasudev S'ftstri Abhyankar, the Pandit at the Fergusson 
College, Poona, who had already distinguished himself by composing a new 
commentary on the Sarvadara'anasamgraha of Madhava and editing the 
8'H Bhdshya of Ramanuja in two volumes and the MlmdUsdnydyapra- 

1. Indian Philosophy by Eddhakrishna Vol, II pp» foot-note 1\ 

Introduction to Nydyaratndkarat written on the lines of the Saurabha wherein 
the views expressed in Gaucfabrahmdnandiya have been criticized ; Introduction 
in English to Advaitaeiddhi in the Advaita MaHjarl Series. 

2. A Trienerial Catalogue of Mas at the Government Manuscript Library, 
Madras for mS-U to 1915-16 VoL 11 Pari Lp. 1776, 

3. Catalogue Catalogorum ToU 1 p* 3^9, 
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kds'ikS ningly and an English translation of j/be Vyi^rawi’MaMbikSAya 
in collaboration with Prof. K. V. Abhyankar, M. A. His Binduprapdia 
too has the same merits as the Laghmydkhya and has been helpful to me in 
elucidating many abstruse passages in the text which had eithik not been 
explained by any previous commentator or on which hia view differed 
from theirs. 

Having thus introduced the reader to the author, the work and the 
commentaries thereon 1 leave him to read the mind of the author personalty 
from the accompanying record of his thought# with the help of the Jfotes 
and Tranelation which will act as an interpreter whenever referred to. 
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?r ^ ?r f ^ 5T ^ 

^ f 5 T ^ 5 T ?r 5 T \ 







^ 11 


1. ^5^% I 

q;,g«% iSr^Rqa^qqiqft' 3 5 iqqT qi wm't^T^rqfgt: sRraiqw 
“q i^ras^qiqi?il*Erf f!5T ‘'sqiqiqiqii^n’ftr^irfegqir q«5?Tr ^ ^ q^s « q 
€sRni«tqtq^: 1 ng^ i^qRrsi^rqq>?r#q 5 f q q 1 

V. qni^g 3 in|qrqiq 5 qifi[t 1 

*ig^ 8 T«q#T =q ?(5 ?i«P=qi»nq(fi[t 1 
v» fir® 


nailers 1 W i Hsn^ ir^ W ^wr ^ 
n iM I ^ i^j>q^ui*h*{1(^Md[r«if!Tf ?!?r- 

y HT »^ <t nWRf Isf^: I ?r«TT n ^rnr: — ‘9i4r'i5i*i#i’*'«f]|»«r- 

^ifi^imtl^ (f. f^mir: ‘^reRt^mm- 

fr«rrsT# ^r?r(nT?^m <^. 

«fW uf^ ^ T T SL ^f ^ I ?^55^ra^ 

^ 7?n^ ^iTT^“^Mlrf^<j*hr<4»r»?T^^ i m^m- 

( %• «rT. vivi^o ) ii ^ w ^ 

^8 5^?# 

— 1^ t 

^7<j«5^wr. I I 

f#r I *T %^^«ff^J %S1 I it 

I 1% I 



1. «S«% RSTJI^ I 

^*g ^ gr<flg » 9g s to: I 





TO iWnTR TO ^^ iy^ g giqiV ^ 1 5TTO}, 

TO^STTOT^TTOR, 5T JTITOTO 

<jftsftT^[srirsT?^^ I ?Tf ^ ^r^—C f . srr. m ^ivi^v ) 

‘3Ts?nfTO3*pf ^ 5r##r -snnr^ i 
TOPff ^f| rft^ 50r^ II’ II 

■^1 ^ ^’H^l H <3 ^ ^ ^T?lTrS?Tt 

'K^l Unlln^iSTM I ^TSTTwreTWTT W- 

5T ^ ^ Rr^ ^ 

?T ^ ^ ^ TO sr'TW: I 

n vs II 

gr'T^’^T^ !l^i I ^nr^gqr^^TTOni: i 3 ^- 

I ftnjn 1 r# l ^ tot i anr ?5 t#- 

jrri^, ^ro^Asn#- 

I fir?fW I TOm 

tfe<lr44 l »Hr»IT ^ TO ^T TOII^ 

?pinM I ^?TFIWw1ff ft ’• 

TOFfW I ST f| ?fes^q««l 

iTHT I TO ^1^^) 

'■ "'" ' " "' ■■■■■"*■■■■** ““■'*T'*''"***"""""“"“*f"“"'*ff*'^''"^^ 

’V. fS^ fR'5?ni3^ 1 ^ TO*. I 






‘?r ^ ^ ^ ^ m^i I 

5T 51^ 1 1^ fr^T II 

‘srw l^^[*nT ^TT#?!;, ?T3[Tr»TR^^^[^ ggTT^f ^, 

^ fTRIFW^ G[^S^ ^ ItT II ^ II 

;t 5 I snf^- 

sF^TRT ^ afrvri^q^jprm arf^ 5 3i^H%f^ftc?ir5Tf^ — 

I ^'>15 I ^T- 

— 9iT5r I ^ 'T^- 

I ‘f^^r STcft^sf^’??!^ ?I ’T8J^ — 

ftrM I ^ ^5 1 

snWlRt 

^ q g [ ^ W3^l ^ ^ ?T«IT^^- 

^ %?!^, ?r, ^ii l ^^MMmiRf^ ^Hr%sR 

| q^rjTT^Trr^ 5T sqq^T^T^ — 

rf ^J?§r ^ srr ^fir- 

^ ?T INth: ^ I 

5Fa^S^%l» H C II 

5ji^TTqqf^®~5r7srTr*R f1^ I ^gi’TT?!! 'ift:- 

— STj^J^TJTrrf^ I gnf^q^srqc I u f ^ - ^^E T rf t, ^rrJTtT: I 

*5^ I ?T^ ^ 

<Tn:wf^ I 


1 . * 13 ^ gq^5mi^ s^rtsnrft^ 1 

%3g?5f% 9#i%:?iff Trs: ^ ??jrl 1 

5ifet>«r »jft»#prR?:^ qrs: ?r tr^ 1 

V. cT^tIh <TI3; gr si ^rffs { 





srsr i ?rm f^-^ranr^ 

zm. ^^3sr, giF ^^nf^MR^f^Mriin f 
I ^ w»rT w*tt^ ^rl^- 

Br^:, f»sRt %% i ?r9r 

I 3Ty?T??:T q rfT r#^^K(»4 
q%Tt I xrrf^ %RCTOra[^ I 9T^?7Txr^i%i:%*5rT% 
^lnP«T%T^, ^ 

^3#^*^TTg»FT ^^^rd:<^VVTT?| %7?T, I 55rTf^- 

?RTT*T?r ^ ^1': I 

?T#»ar^sR i 

sTw^r^racT?!^ I i=f>[^u n *if i’ ^f ^! S qTTgr f^ g ^> f^j l 

sTlSTT ’STSPr I *Ti^^i!T«ftT^qT- 

^mt m\^ l w- 

qft^ifrTrrR^^T^ I ^ 






iEti£t^»:atea:4iit4^&fciMciEiEa?:FJfeiK££^£Ia&i 


?5T qw T<nf^g:^h%TJ ^jnfVwT5ft 

I ^n%T?fT:^frnV'TTf^^^ 

^i^TFRT^WIrT** STTS?} I ^ ^fT’^t'TTBr- 

i^rT^5r^’«n%S^ W5=f^ 

iT?fr^ ^ I 5T { 

STTsft I rT^ ’^IMK^JT- 


*1. * 13 ^ ?Tt«m; 5ET#?^f'T 5;^ I 
,\. *T ' 



s«3rA5[, I ^sf^ f^7t, ^I^MIt^l- 

^ljSi|;<f '=^a[r?t, I ^ ^’^TT^rr^rar 

gq^*5r^’*TTTlf ^^ r’ * rT ^ t RI^FSTTSCSM l I 

^TT ^ 5^ 



q-^JTfni^rf^ sRqr^r i ^ ♦ihr- 

5rpn sT^fiFTT TfT^^T iri?r ^^^^5'JrT?rT5- 

: I 'fRTT^^TR ^RPwrtsf^ *«nwT 

^jq i ^^micur srr^^RnRsr JTf r- 

^^m<Mr 5rT'<TRR 5T ^f^srfW^nTTiTRfT f^- 

I r^STRrri^^rWT^t^, 

fR^jR^irW^^TORR’^^ ?^W*!:’ ( 1- \W\ ) 

^ I fT^ ^ I ^ 

‘'srrsqi^fiM^i’} i 

5Rwr?i — ?T%n I ^r^n- 

c;i^.*, td!^wRd?;rm^; I ;t 3 , Itrf^r: anTR^iw: 'RTsir: 
SR^cT, aT«J'Tr?T'^r^ ^551, ?T«TT ^ i^’^STTW- 

5ni — gR^g ri^ f^ 1 — rTsf wrt 

WRtf^ ^ f^r^qnr l i m- 

^«T 3ftt’gTTf^5??^TT ?i5rrc — I ar^rr^ 
‘ 2 i«ir ^43qt%?:rc;Tr ^^R’rt f^Rr i 'jRf^TR 

%^^sr*i^s^rar5R’ 3 %; sr^rmq; 

‘3rR5:n^^ % ^Tsrr i«rJ¥rtr^ 1 


'^. ^, 3 ^cr% sisqTfcrqjrr^^r^i^j^ qrrs: 1 

5i®r5qc%s'ftl^ mz: ?r sr 1 

\, ^4 R^ 55R<jr^^ I 




9 F 5 TT i 5 f 83 Ri% — 

I ^TToft^ cf^qrif^ I ?r«rr 

55ajiJi ^VTFT I \ 

I I 5RRm3- 

»T?ft^T^ — #ri^*srrT% 1 1 f^^---rT%»sr^s^f^ [ 

^ — s hKoR ^ f^Tif^sTT I st^it ^- 

wr I TTfPii;^ I i 

1 1 — 
=gf N I < ' ^ * Tgr F ^^^#t I ( ? ar^T^rfe-iTqf ) 

3T?r?ir?I^Tf — I — ^(V^t- 

S’f^ I ijftcT T^vrST^ — cT^f^ I »^r f5rsf; | 

f ^ 5T g <?8j'JT5ri%gq^ i ir^ ^in^rf^- 

TTPft (#^) g WT^sTJTqTfir i ^-qrf^RRVr- 

arflrarFrTt^'^t'Tft^r: i ittit^sjoi^tj^ — I 

^q^sRT^fq; I ciff ^ ^ I frg 

%q?5nFR^RTf — ^TT# f?q#r I R ^ 

\ Tfg c5f?iT^ gTri%?iq:q^r«fw ^rrfffqJT^- 

f^TI^TR 3TT ^, — rfm ( 

?iK^ss?ni:?rq^r«f?n?; — fT^J#!r I ^TR^5^TS5?iTf^=E?i^ \ 

I JFST^ — rT gii r <.^^< 1 ri^<a | - 

I IgR^— fTo[5r?qr%stfir^i^ I ^ %i% I 

5(ri^?i«fj I !Tq^^^f%3;^qR cri^pff — •sn^- 

^■f^ I g ^nfiRg. 

' 5T5%?Tf^ «fi5?T^mt^^r»^5qg 5r5?- 
gor «Tm?r{, m g Jsrs^goTT 

I ^Roi5oi5(^>JT q.f^s^r 5i5^qT^{ I m «rr!^^«^- 





■i. q: 3 ’ 3 ^a^r^|?^cnq?Rr 5 tg I 

?,. «i 3 ?g% 5iff ^ 4q: 5?i?i’5(t q ^ mz: i 





1 . 54 ^ I 

qis: ^ ff gt?ni44tsTf : I 

\, ng?# =5r ?mF^ 59isTfe^ i 




to I M \ 

gR1Tl|?lw^J SKl^r^s^^ ^ I 

I ?T^ I ?rRf^ w?Fm»?^ ’0^950^4^ ?isf; I ’^cr '■ 
!TT'JTFrr:’^ii^^^ ^ff^TJ^ 1 5^ 5^<Jr?ii% 5rr in?Rrf 

1^T5rfeTT<^T?^5TTqt | 

‘!?Tm5IR 59TT^ I srr^t iT^qn: — I t !5 JIST 55qrsf{ I 

I ’Sf 

sT^^n:, fnTT¥T# ^?5?cr^%f?5* 4ceii'i ri^ (??^)^^5ni; i 

5j?7^^=5^JT 5r5^^ff??T^5rr^^^ jrnr^^srir^ i ^ 

I ‘3T5nT?T %_ ^ #^SnT^8T3l5rsf^ 
ai^M«bi4c<4'=i^^nf^ ^»T^PT^fJr?T5f: i ^5 ?r?t: 

siirrot ^T^TTf— I7rra-^#r I rrgrr^sPTRi^, 'T^^i^^jrferf^iqr | 
a%^5#^Tf^Ti^F5rwr^ — I I i^th- 

s^f^JTT’^npT iTT^^^T^if^ y I <1^ <=i HI , f^^iwRwTWT?^ ^^g^^Trf^grg i ^i^T " 

I f^Jiiftf^ I i^»Tf«mr?^crT, ‘^j 5 % 

#; I >5# 5r?fn^5WTf^rgF?:^^ 1 tr^s^enf^ 1 

5rPTF?fS^'’T^f^WTII^ — rf'sll^ | ^FTT^T^^FI *ni;^r®ftfrj[?n'- 

1^*11 I — r^^'^T^’* 

«fV% I «T1WT1^ f?%?r»WTW- 

^4, 3T^ 53 # ^r^-~=gr ^ j ^ ' I ?r^?TTf— ^ ^ I 


^r«Pi2rTf9j T%i^ 

»?3 w^i 1 5ng 



: (srnrf^wTR; 
i%^r: j?mt I 

5n^ csr^^ § II 

’Trgi^'T^ =Er ’Tilt qi3 1 1 
5IFNFTR^^tW5?Rjq; n’ 


i. ^, 50 % sreSlft^TOPITO^t I 
c fe’o 









1?^ ^ i ^rip^r- 

di gNt^TTfvni^— f?rf%^ I — ^imr^Ksrr- 

I frg, %JR ^ ar^ ^ crifst^ i%5F?T- 

?T«inirrTf^ ^iirrrl^r ^ ^■ 

tTstfiffimf^ l rf^T !?^ ^^^iifTTf^ fgr^F I 

rfsr ■«TFT^^ I 

mf^r I I ?raif — 

5f5ROT5ra ari^ — #it#r I ^sftsr^^qgriKSTT^iT^??: I 
^TtTTFRRr# ?T ^r*:»i5icft?irT ^-^Tq: I q^lr^Ol^cTT^ 

^ I ^3» ^3 ^*T ^ ^T«i[’:?iT^RrTl^^iiTq^4 
icf^q^Rnl^q^srat’T: 1%^ f^rerar^ — ^(nf^^PTTf^ \ 

?Rn^RRrmf^?T' ^ arr^q^tq;, ^ ?ra 

sn^q^si^ ?5r?f: l ^ ^t-^rq; | aiwii 

( \-)i-\^ ) <rSI^^^t’ 5ITIT0T ^R^faqq-^ I 

^ ‘BrfrT 

‘ B<trt;^ri v3M^^rr?C ( 3 . ^ivRo ) f#r ?i:5tt^ ^nTrm^ 
^t5^ST?ft^«r ftrfr^IT’ir^ ^? T F^r^ ^ ^oCf^^JT'JTF^n- 
f^mfiffT: I rrm ^ ‘fTOTT5T srr- 

?KT^j ^fTPifTT:, smrmrgT^:’ (^. '=^i^iO 

%K^rirT^ ?;r^^r?nRsrf^?rnTT?t, ^ r ^ rgT <iiR4>it-^riw4^ - 
3w<M4r^^F r ^M 1 rrsr 


-1. I 

5<. «p,gsi% «rsrr«iiT5r<wfli7ni^^ffr^ \ 

\. ^ 31 t% 01^4 «TO5*R^lft[^ » 



\ q i yql^- 

smt J I ‘f^rfri^ (f . ^ivRo ) ^ ^ig- 

I 

5r^ ?r^^— -3T^ f^r^?rfir% I 

^q^^TRT.’ ^ ??%^^5 TT«j! 1^: I 
s[^TTf^RR<ii fg^rkre^TTW ‘^sf'nl i ^5f%qr ^^hrtrt ^ f%vn 4h ^- 

Vi^, ^;^8f?T ^'^l^l+l*<|Rn<^ ^^FcTT 3T^ vjfl^riiC'Hrt|€js{ft:^<4 

?rwr j%f^ i ?rar ^rr;— i% slt- 

i ^ w grr^nt 

^jK?^o?iT^;c>jriJrf^ I i^r: ? ‘an%?i ;3ft%?fi^T’ ^ir iwtN'Jirfi, i w ’qf^- 
ont q^??uigiTf%^q' =^r^F 5N^ rr?^- 

^^rir^5r5rr?Ti??je3ii<|qq^, ^^grwg^qsrat- 

jH, »3[# ^vrr^T^qs^rr^, 

5?iT^5[:5n'jftgTrJTip:qq^TroT i 3 # ^ f^si^^arri^ ?tpr^ ^rsqiqiar^J 

■sr ^ s?TT^?# S5, s^n^^or qr^if^- 

^ I g5F%5T qej i ?Nrr- 

?r^ 1 'H^l^R^fHitIll«<lRcJ|iiJ5^“ 

iTO^'T^mf^ si^Tn# sr^sA 

•qi^^qqifi} I ^TT ^ ^^st^fsiHt ^ 1 %: 

W^i ? *3q^?ri'ii I ?rsn % ^ 5^q^F?r s?Trq>^;5rniftg'tTiT3TO^1^ 

srfnqt 5?rT^^'Tl^^ ^ i%q^f^rOTT^---?T«rr I 

‘*a^ sn#?^ 1 «r|8j?T q5i7^:% I ?f^- 

5 ^ 151%^ wpiT5i3rT%^ { ?n[qt5^i3Rr’ ^ 31 ^, ‘?n «m 

TO sRTT^ff^f^ I ciT 3TO^5T??r’ 531^ ^ W®ir 


«E33®% qiF5nq3®qift[S 'T siwr ||fii** swif^ a^wif^ qn^^srero i(^ 1 

\, sfitftt *13^ I 



I TO I 5 JTTI: — ‘rWTRTT ’?rT^T- 

sTTfimt ^arr^KRiTgir^:’ I 

'j^rs?i^TO 

^«nftr snTO*iw^«ri =^ ^srsw^ir’af^rr^ — 

VHM4.^ ' I^ I ^?5rTR qiS^E^OT JHTO ?re!T 

q4cii r ^ 5[F3rFERr^j 1 ^ 

I ^ 

vm ^ srf^ri f^irr^rij^’ ^ ?n^ 
sre riTi ^ ?ra^iftjT ^ ^ni, jtit^itot^ 

W ITR^ I ^ ^ Wf- 

oftgfrlvSnTT^ — rT^^ I I ^^T- 

^ ?Jinifr5^?iT^ — f^^r rfirf ^ I ?jfH5t<^’Ti^^%^- 

tt’? I^sf: I ^ ?Tg?Tr^^ I 

«nT5T5ITOarTNrR3 5(q:riT?TcT ^ — B r f r ^ ' j rT I sra =^ 

?r; ^ g firirTOij. 1 

?T«iT ^ ?n?r ?mq?fmT^ ^ rra 5WT'Ji1Jr?isf; 1 I sr^r 

wf ‘qga'4i;^r?H% ^ qw§ fsiT^: ^^cpt: i q^^?:or 

»(4i'i<^qKq'qH^ 5r??Fil^?ii^ — q-al^f i^f^ I — 

<i^lf^ I 

mf^r ^ fr^ 

*MjfoPig[ ^rrT m Brgpt ^>imHH^rMK^Prl I rT^ 

555 ^ I rra ^T^sr^ 

wffiw^ f^^f^j^rmTFrf 1 to ^ w^- 

^TOrf^ iF^R?Jj;TTfW5iTr^ ^)irTRf JT I 

-^w ^ l ar g H »<gM 1 ^ 5 ?:^- 

3 Fr^TOf«n% 5 T ^TrTOnE^TOTOtj 'TO^sr I ?TOj sr- 

wiqgTO I 


X. ■ig < t 5 ^ a E4t'l^^ ^iraw<»q<ji feTOr 5I& » 
\. *Bgsi% sRRW ^snpi'Si^ { 




5r«rT5|3n^ ^rtiTFravr 5i6t f^;Fg> pr’ ^g nl ^H r 

WT% — rflf^t I fiRT ^ RtR; ^^- 

^=95 — ^ Ps[^^ T I*4f^liRfacU i f^ \ ?T^ ^tl?[^kf%RPTT- 
HTf — ?r^ I wi^sMRFnf^ ^ ^R r s r g- 

RTHTf^ ^ cf^TT?; — I 

5Wx5n — q# I =qg^ g^r^-3j:, 

Rf : , ^: , 5R;, 5R5TFRT% '3’^ft; 3r?i^, ^^smi, 

»Ii:ra^, TRISlWi^ ?THT^5^: I ^cTTSTRirf^qsiRr |?Rr 'iJoTT?^?r; I 

I rTf§[^^ri^ \ 'T^rT- 

^ q^r |?rf^j si^t I 3niw 'R^^gRt’n^ l ar- 

S ^T ^r T^gsr r^Rr%r%!T ^HW^n^vT ^t, ^RIRnt 
RT^^TR ^ ^ r|^:^lT?T(^l V(^i m^a^TRT- 

q[T^ fir RF> aTl^lfirl^ ': ^fWJt I ^ ^ ^^OTSFri^^ , ^- 


qfr^^ g[T^ ^i4l=5 ^q[T g i ; ( 

i?;?%sR §=5^rRXRrf : I w %trt strrfTfn^ i 

?T3 5Tg 3^’^ R^^ri^onf^r ^s?r arn: — 

OTi^T^rqRC:’ ^ \ 'ter w 

3TTf — »irif^4^rT I ^’Sr^TRSt cRTrJ^^ ?I8?iI^^OT|qF5n?r^ 

%qte ^Rnrr^— I ^ 

% f%^vi: rm^ ^KiWRf — ^ r?%^ J sr^ 2r: 5PJT ^T q;^ 

9l«f; I ^:, 3r# 3 ^ — 3Trf|;4 I 

«j^Twr^wte'tf ^3F5r^; i q^n^qiiRR ir Wf — 

fr^ I ^ ^5ri ^ — i 

frsnrr^i^s^R^#^: ^ 'Prqite'ir:, ^ ^ jr^rar^ 

5?Tsfj I ?BrWT^— ^ I '^^^RTsf^ ^Rqt=E'^ r%R R qn^- 

gi?gH^ ft ^t?rt§q: I ^rg, r^grt^'ficteqrRTR^R q? R r?wt 

•j. €?r: ?f I 

qs^% 5ER«il^^*r » 






f% 5T 53iT^— ^ I m s^I^ifTT- 

^nrf^ I «?# ^ ^ 

?w iHT?R^^’ 5?T^% ^ST^: I i^jiJr^ ^rsrl^t^ ^l%#jri%?jr- 
m 5 rai^ — ijvn l ^ ?isrM(%? 5 iRiml^^nT|iir 3 «tt- 


sr^ 


swr^sf:"* I 


^ ^TTfR'^n^s^sr^srH^ l 

g ^ r ^s rq iq rq l ^r 
iui H idt i ^ ^ 

=q J ^ Wq 

mu^ sqRfTft:^ ^ R%%q ?fTqrT 
fm 


F^nr ^ rT^ ^STWFrTT- 
■qiqchH^ { ^[f^<vHdlf^;^l 4 HWMWlfi>rqif^r^l%qq^T- 
sqRfiftqir^sR fPgTr 5 crrn?:'=hi<!ruri(iviai-iTfui>qq%j l ^- 
I^^qsrq i i^nfgfeqr ’^TWI^^Tq I 

q 4 f^TfT I qqS'^B^’Jr ^ f?isf: I 

sFqqi 5^^ ^nqcOTr^q^rnrt ^ If^rq (%iqL) 1 

I ^^^qsrrr ffrna^T^^'i^^Tt wm- 

§r 3 I«f: I ff^qiKr %:^^lp?r:-*<u|y^ fWqff^:^FcT:^?:' 3 T^ 

sqrq^rq 1 ^ ^^-qqiqi q^t 1 qft%g 5 1 ^a- 

§35^1^ qsy^jl li^ qs«T^rTqTTTq# 5 znfH'^ KW f frrfH^ I wA-cINdf 
srw?^ ^trqqq 5 T 1 — ffST | ^Rl^sf^STCTWr- 

taariTTi^ a^qRqir — q^j^r frf^ I I 

q?q, a?T8P3qT^qqT?na^rsiTqTqgq^s«?iTifqT^ i ^ I ^^q- 


1. ^3^ I 

?§t "Tq, qg^ q \ 

\. 5 g?a% q[s: q q gqf: i 

V. frf^'^q ajiHii^l^ I 

'^. ^g^% ?^sq5Ri qi^^s4 ng^ sqq- 

qia qrfe, ^,g^% q aaitsqrflTqRqR ^as^sinftRi- 

?:oifq if^ft^ iRt <113: 1 

^6,3^% 5j«iRqi«q •KSti^ I 






^ I viktlT^ ^ I 

I ^sn qsRjp- 

— ar^ ^ ^: i <J i ^ i [^m { qfti[- 

s qHf lft^^TT^ ^ ^;) I ?? 3 ‘1%=^^’ 

¥?rq; I 5r€WT^^?!TFTO:TT5rf?^i^ \ 

^JRar^SJof ^ sri^niS-i ?T^ ff- 

?c5rT% ^?ir% ^ sT^I^^TRTt 5rTcft%!^5«TR^lif 

fir g irf^m l l ?:3T?rT^i^w i fi^- 

I ^ =q ^gjoi q' g ^- 

mwfm fwr ^- 

rr^=^^»R^:n I fTSTT^rTt^^^^H m'^ll«yf*^ft i P g > 4f W 
^Ntsvifqw^r: ot: ( rf^ IHT 
^ arf ^^4 i fT^ r ^ wi^ I 

RT^^?3fTfT^5!l^ I 7^: 
? 3^: I rr^ I- 

oCRripT d r^ m T ^ ' ^ r 1^ fir ^ r% ^ BFf^TIFTttTft:- 

• ^5 ^ ^nFTt' m ftui \ 44 r 

%?^, ?r, 

rr3[T^ i7^s?nir^rr^?Tr^r^- 
smr^r^piwRi;. rT^F?r:3Frrw^sf^ xurr^'^TFr: l 

arrR^^spniri' rjtrrt I ^rrJTst^TST^ 

^ I I I rr%#r \ ^mi- 

5R«f; I ^wiRriRTf^^r^ — 



1. KHFtiftt I 


^8 




Ji?r^^5Ti5 — ?T5r I ^ i 

srwtOTT^ — I Htr: ’T8JJ ^RTi^«f; I — ^^?irqi 

I ?rff 5iT% ^SR!T iR:qf^?iiTJR5r5?r'i^5r: ^m . — *4 41^1^1^ I 

?R{ %?5 I ?rsiT in^f^- 

s^irrirmit ^%nTm^ TR^t — ;t, I ^ 

JR^; SRT^ 5T f3TT^ — I ^ 

JI SRT^fit^: I TR =^ ^STST’T'^ft 5T 5Rra*TTR:, sif^ ^ w^qiif^^- 
^l^OT I 


I ^ ^5 ? ?TrT^%4hT^' 

?if^ I rTOT l|-3TT17^t^ 

qr^*^ OTf^f^:, ‘ grrl ^sw l 

ar5?rrTr^nTRTr![^ flR^T ^T^rTRffTJ 5T 

^wi I i| ^ ^ ^' 


-am^R P^^wrrf^gR — terferPtfirf^ I 

I sriTRRf^-^ %rTR #3r ^e?iq- | ^ ^ 

si^lTRtTRR^ — I 3iTf^gRirT?tTlR%f%ft^ ?R, '3lta- 
W#1R I ^ TT^^TR ^<7^ I ?RT^ q% ^jft^T^^qf^gRTR^ ^ 

J^^TlTRRi^^ 5R[T%W5Rr^ I ^jftcT^RRTrf^WR^ ST^r- 

%^RRlf^raRc# fT^ I f% rRT^ 

f%?RT^ — 5n5i’^ri.-M4:*^ (^ l %% l ^«n rt grRt- 
irRPRT Rf^SR?^^ trrtr^ I innf^rgRRRq^ f5i%?5rr 'sfHrrf^srq- 
^^ri l M ^RTg: — I ‘4ts^ %R7RJ snots fqR3^:’ 

<R[qRt ‘n Tisrr ^ T^Rt^rr ^ ^rr;’ ^ 53 ^ ‘tt %’ 


•i. ng^ ?H^*r^f?5nR5frtt^ \ 

erf^SRSnRT fRlfel^r to: TT n I 





I I 3^1^ 5i!Snf^R5^’5[»WR 

»TI^ — 3il4kl4tll4^l^ I ^TT^^Tf^ST'TlS^ ^«TT ?nTT 

^sTq?iF!iifr I i^sr ‘et 

?2IWrf%5T5R^5'^ I 


;T5j ^'^^n«-<^t?4iHI'^nr^»i ^r^^’^TI^rtTT^Tr^TrWv^TTt^rffT" 
TO*!;? rTsrrf^ m \ ^ 

^A r^jiT^T , ^H3[ wrf “^rf *Tg^ prrf^- 

Sll cfl •+k<4 ^TrTI'fT^’STRTV^^'i J 44 1 ?t^ ?[T^ ?(F:^“ 

3?;r%s% sTT’^r^i^rET ^rf ^ — •r^‘% I 

ET3, f%^tfq?3?5r^TirT^ ^TiT?% EF«r sErr^rfrl^^Tig^qT^f^mwET 
f!?Trf — 3i^ffq[^PT ifi!r i % ( ^r5n?Tft^ETr^^i?T??nuETp %i?rRFrr ^*i 

SETH^I ETTrTVrRUTT^: , ar^ STI^ ^^FTT I 5 I«eit?IT 

fyi ft TTt g r ^ w ^ wsiTst 

IcTT^m'^sf^ STIcft-^E^ ?Tg5^ 5T 5EIR5lft«F:, cTSJT ^ «P 

?cn:*rT?iErg i 

^ snrT’JTr- 

\ ^T^W^rTTF^^n^TTT^T ?T?5fr- 


^jr5(T^rw^T^*ft^, rT^rf^ 

rf^ fT^mt i g ^^swl^- 

g^r sRn»ir3n^Rr*R^’iT f^^^\ ^nfW* 

1. w:g5Rf% ^^ri5=cr^i»TrEri¥g'7nf[rfirf^ i 

^srg’3% 6!5jnsrfTft^^icT^iEi?ii*i’^Enftf^, iig?sa% =^ 9!«j s!ir^ftft%^fe i 
^i*t»T*5lf5TUT?»fl'Efa- fi^ I 

V. ^ET ?t cTftR^q, 535^% ^ ^ « 

H. ^S«t% crgtq I 
%. ^R^RTOI5I*TT0I^fiI?%S'ft^ I 
% feo 1^0 





^ I Pi jd^rg fl ^ l 4^ s i^ 4\m [ ^ 

f#r ?r i rrR?^5rRT?ft#r ’^■5- 


:^igr^iKP.t:EKK.gKt^it;ici:itiBtU[ii 


ilEC[iC 2 ;i 


3TKT ?r3^ fc!Trf^JIT5^R%^tWR^ 

fr ^sT^Rotij^r^r^eTTiriJTf^^r^^csr 

qf^#r I aTT5l^ I rfr^F^, 

I I 55f^- 

^srerrfit^T??: I ^g, ^rnr ^ ?T5fR:— rT%^ I JfTn<JTr- 

^sTiTRr^T^r igfNr^rrf — I ^ rr^^ I ^r^r sfjft ^ 

1 \ ^ jr?TrjRf??TirTJT- 

g ?T«n«firr^#^ 1 i^ttqnrR u- 

^raiTR fT 5rTTN^WR’T5=^’5T cfSTT^T ^ JT5 I ^n%- 

HT?T^ srJTTorrjTF^sft’ — ^flrrf^- 

fTR^ I q?TTsfc%5f^ 5TT|rFri%ar^^?ITf — 

I ^jnirT5i%=^ ^sr- 

— ^V g F rft'f^ I I 

^rf^ gTF?lWT^irT^T5^:Tr?'7l%ft?T«f; l 

s»ft^%r f ri 7fTy#r I 

W giT^5I^RT%*fTi^r^fv^tT^v-5TT?rrjj^^l 3[n^^r- 

^ I sgf ii >sf^ ;3Tm^r^ ^wsm- 

3frr%rF’Er^ ^sftr 

^ I srf^## g ^Wt^TrRT^- 


«E,g3Sl% 5lstTf^ jf I 





55 ^^ I q^rrf^sT^qrsnq^qq^ 
?r%^wqR^q1irq ^Tf^rwnq>^q^rftr 1 ^ ^ 

qj^q^wftq^q ?I5q5T8j ;TTqJ^q?B^% qi=s?i, . 

il I ^«n =q ^??Trq#^^?5r qr^iRf^i^Ti^ q; 

^ qR q?Taj 1 % qrq: I 


5rw%F?T^mf^rsR^?rf^r5rf^ q^sTOt^ g r - 

qnOT^T^^Tihin’Tvr qrrtq^qq^j I ^ ^#5 fjf^- 

f^^%n I ?r5, »T^^^5T%rT?WTf^SRr% ^ »F3T 

5?^T^f^5r^Frq%sf^ Trjr f^qnH x??ft#r: 

f#r rT^TT^gcf T<r^qr^**l3qmwt«rrm^ ^iTT?r r»qi f^(^ 

»nT ^ ^RRiTTSRrif: i ^r^fipr^ 

?#d^ WlT^f^rWT?!:, ¥5 PTT^Br 

7f^ q^RTV^W^n?!; I 3Rr^ § f^TRiTT^TTfirgn- 
^HRtsf^ ^ I ^ WA I ^ 1 Tg »T ^ Sq^TfiRR ^ rT%Ty^T - 

^WT?T ^^ir^TSTTscsTHw: I ^FPr^Rrof^ ^qi^VsnpT^f^T^Fr- 
Wm -erRTV^WTR I ‘3T>sqRf^ 

^ ^To ) f T^T’qrrrl^ I 

IT^’WFnT#sftr ^ fST'T^FT^rqiT’S^T^ 'fe^- 

f^reR^^TrWli; I r T 5 TT ^ T r T ^|Rf;^f1 e4feq T5T Tfi r 

^rTfe%T?4 ^nSR ^^fr^TTTf^rTJi: I rTRRT qjT^- 

3TT%: I 

qqr ^%Fqqf^rgR#r% q^ q ^twsnr qqtq^:^ 

5R%gr5Rfq^1Jr% q^sf^T q ftq ??TTC — IRt^f^af^'% I ^51%- 


1. ^3^% q?iq^Fqqn%rqq^9'm^qi^^ « 
q. ^351% a^f^-. 5firi^l^ 1 

?if«%a(if^q q qqiqrq gf^lq^qftr^^ aisi q q q*ft=^q’. i 


5r«R5r ^«rqf^8R^?iirTfi5^i5riTraTf — ^^rRjUHpt 

W ?isrR^TirnTwr^T^^^ ^ 

^??nfq'8R’T%, JJ^TirRT^f^^5T^5I^^lf^H’T%’, 5fT^^f%5r5r|T%?T- 

f?nf^r8m%" ^ 5rr#?m^?i^Jir^— spr I 

I I ^T^f^5i^cr%?T-^^5r«f; i srf^sR- 

— f3[ftr#r I ^f^^rrq^- 
f%s}9i ^ d <=4Rrf^R^ ITR ?rsTrsf45iRf^^%^r?^!f^- 

^5ifs^ TT^r ?rR RI^?r«f: I 

?w ?j^5rf^5i5ifr^^R i l:g?Tr^ — rr^T’ftf^ I JTT^ I 

?I«Tr T^TcTlf^Sr^ 5Tf?TirRT^rf^^%35=^ 

^STT ^ir^Tf^5f^sff,ra^35r%i^sffRts5r^^RsrT ^ 
^l«n HR ^ ?l«TTst ^ HR ^ ^TSTcft^T??} I 

I 3 R 5 — sTffir^ l ^h^^tr ?rt^-- 

I I ^ ^ ^?T- 

1^3 I 3IW 

^ 3 ^r: I RT^^, ^Tsirf^ 5^isrjr3rfir^sf^?lTTR 

^ (? sr?r^) fr^ I ^f| 

|;^5^^srjT[q;5Rqt: ^fl'TqT+f^M^'i^iir'flfRI'tRT^ — ^TnT^^JTRPT'frt^ I 

3IH STRirfllf — 3fv;TTp(^|-^ ( 

3RW?r?I % I 


«». ?TI%%5r'qif^5T=T'T^T 51^ I 

\. cffw^^r n^qNsvr^Ti^la-qifggmei 1 

^ . *i3«i% 3^3 ms: q ^ ?iJn=^^ qeTts>-T?grc^^r^T^ 

‘a^TR’ srqfRRiJl’Cr * 1 ^* 

q^qiPt PR^WlS'^wt: q?[^^ I 

v. ^,3^% gRRifq^t'^itiTqqR » 

^i(qqt: af%5i»i%^»R*Tra#rRq^qft^ • 



I ^ 

T^rT;, sns^TT^TJT^^^ ^ — ^^3CTO% I 

— fT ^if^l^ I »|^5iRi%5m5i%?is^i;Rr5f1^%?n^- 

qaji^sihjw- 

Mr I 

srsr ^ l f^rfiTPi^t* 

’^mif^R f^q ^jwtw^qrf — 9iT%1^ I ^rJwt|P’^5T^?q5qqr^- 
(?^?%^) I f^q^q^qm?# qrirq^rfr’ 

§q%.i:q: i ^ ^qrq^qri^^'qq^ i 

^ ^iTnrr^ ^V r g:^ ? ?TT?fT^ rr^qr^rnro^^ 

^rrrmr^TJTra^^ 
1 5r ^nR’imrat- 

I rT^ ^r g T r ^ B^^4MMq[ l ^Rl ^sfir m^’ 
qf^?, ^T^Rj SR^SIIRT^R RT^’ETRIi f%5nRTV5^^ I 
3Tf fRT^fTRR ^ ^f^vn^STOfTrt I ^ ^ 

ff^r^j^qH^-RRT-Rr^rRr ?rrw^’RT«ft- 

STT^fTT^, ^ ^ 

rRT ^ RtWH , 3R5R% ^ ^ ^W^'t i i TT%: I 9iFfTt^^qTV’T- 
RTr^r^5Tr-i tRJSRirsmfrRTg ^ 

3TT%: I RT^r rrfTt%^^’«TRT^ ^mr^WTTTOTRTfir- 
^•R^rgw^: ijfTVTT%?r ^ ^TR^nUr^l 'sit^rr^tr- 
I 3Tf fR^ ^«rRR*m »?55rr3'^^ I ^55^ 

r: I 5^iri^RiarRf^5[^ sm- 
Mr(^f^<4<T?tKlWRT%- 
%?RR^ RC’R^RR^TR^ RRTRTf^r^R'RR- 

rft#r:, R jgR f RRRRRT I ^ 4A p l <^^t Rf »q^ RrqTf 

•). q[. ??. ^-vj'j. 
q. ^pt% ^r»n% qTqqFi%#l^ I 
X. ^qkii^iiwcr^icr I 
V. ^rqg^^qt^n:? g^Nqrqq<f^& • 




8^ 




^ mrrir^^rsTRT^- 
sr*TF%%3r fTr^r^frr^^gcTrt, ^rrrJTTfSTT^’s^^ ^ 
3r%?TnTr ^R'nrsrrr^^ l wf 

f^5r*Ttsf^ ^^q-Tffrf^^v^TTir^Ty IrscT^fT^’sci^ I rT5rr??r:- 
^TnTf%3r^?=TT*Rft^n^^sR snTTr^^RTWT5R^%5Tf?^{3K^ 

TT^ffrl^ ^rrmf^^ l rr^rk ^W( ^ 
uTT^Tr^ITT^r# m, JT I rrferR »T‘ 

^f%r# I siTn^T^T^'JTo?7Tq!^-!T^^TrH'h^ 

f^T^V^TrnTT OTimT^^^'OTr^l ^ 

?T5rOTn5% %^Prrfir^r^^TtfT5^5R?rT^ 
f^nf^'^rBr^TT^, rm ^fl>Tn=^5?T%^^Tf^rfl^qr^?l^ I 

sTnun^TtBr- 

I qrnr %5[FfTT- 

w: I ^ ' 


^JTTRt I I ^- 

STf^r^ ggE^Isr^T ^?T^F5T^; I rrf*T^#r I ^IRE^Utvr^g: I 

vHSR’^nwq^^faj^ ^ I 3?!: ^mFERTg’T’rf^: i stiijfi- 

?t^^;Tf^^5TTC — I m ^ ^fg itr- 
5r^^Rf^s5FFEr:^?:>JT5=5q^ %?ir^xF?i5rf^5T ^Errr^ i gi;} ^r;- 

orrRJTFRTR srr^fr^ajai ggf^- 

ejoTRC — I ^■’T^i:^:, %^W~^ ITRg I 
^cPCRig^T^rvrr^ g^jTRrgwsrr^rRr^sf gatfE^RR g^R^'a^Tcr an? — 
?T%f^ I ^3 l^8ff%5^^R %%% if%5i?nT#y%?T^ Ei^rrc — ^- 
^TTT'^lt^ I 3T^f mR5r ^wsttc — ^^PT’ ifTT^f^ I ^^=51- 

lf%^q'g% »^%5r if%{ i ^ a%qTR^ «Ttait^l* 

I ^a^¥ra?f:?raT^ — 


1. ^5^% I 



I 1%; I 

sra^ I 15?^ ^ ^^rr^— ff I ^ttto^j, ^rr^orq: i srg- 

v{^ 1%^ ^ q^TTT5^(TO^-) 3r?r5*flR 1 7t?^iT «TTTJn^ tT?r ^ 

— 3!r7rT:^at#r I ^ ^cf:^^oit<T^TiT^55V- 

;TTg»TSR5=WT'JT tt^ 5T ^?:iITTT3r W^Tt I hf\- 

•fir^H^fiiTf^ !r5f^fiTrrw?:'in^^TT5T %wrflf^ ?j=tTts^f^^ii 

^?TTf. — f #r I I iS3!=^5^rw%^>TTW'iT 

I 3T??iqT ^TJT?T':^l^r':Hf^r% JTjgqql^JT^iqVS- 

I ^5^T?i»TT^5C!T5iTr?rfl^5 t**TT%^^ I 

^ir?;0TTir»T^l^ | Vfsrg cfr ?TSTFP«Ti%- 

%w SgRT5^%rr^sf^sft?jTc — srm’TT- 

f^ng^ %iH I ^rm: i ?Tff ^?;ot ^^srirff r- 

x^ji x(m . — sfffTTf^r^^ I ^rm, 3T?:^T^ i 

W'k — 5^^sr%f^5ip5nT | 

n??#: 

!if«TT 5?5n?^f^’FWT?i^ 5S0f$l% 

sr^TWSTT ^?STR5lTl^ RmT?lTf^IRR'»^?RSI3R[ 

I I wiT^s^f R K^ irRr^rqV ^ g 

Rrf^%^r??T ?T^T?: — I frr^r«i^ ^ arffiT^T^ — 
^ f^TT^#r I ^3 =R — aRTTr %I^ T^ I 

^T Jira^^T^ — 3TrT I 

%5n?: — 5TrprT^f^^r% I ^ ^:, sfscTjqjToif^- 

?WRT«TTf^ ^Rgirt^rg^e^ 1 fTf^»fi|f^t I 

3TT=sJlt: I I ?iRrRirr?i?5r sr^g^- 

^?isf: I I <TSr? ^ 5f?rsfST^?I^lsf^ JRTffTT- 

*?^ ^T g I 3Trr I ifrfri^^a?orii^if%- 

j I i%1%[^^F?TRr ^rr^RikwJiT- 


RRRt: ags ?fir I 
»ig?a% Rsrr i 

?I«ir '3f?<^: ?f?ft ^it 5^ i 








if ?rR, sr 

g «Rnni^%{^:^ i ’w^rrsw^^^ — 
I W’T^4'^R%cNrR^^5iwi%5STg*RR5r: i ^vi~ 

^r I 5T 

'^rsTR csayoTR sRjojr^sTnfHj 
^F?T, ^?JOTR ^§l^*rRTrI, ! 3Tf%?IIli%- 

^'?w^?rsRT g RarfR%^, ar^ ^rf^s^ifa* i f|;^fi% g ^ayotstoifH- 
Rf%r, 3ri%?In%T5=cr:^>3Nfi:o^TTRra^^^srR i Rf^r ?T5r’JTi1^- 
«F^|5TT:^T<irqf^on;i;5q5rn#qqRT?%5RfR; 1%- 

irljrfirsrRR *T?8n#:t^'?BRR i Jim^ajSrsf^^ 

SR^: I 3Rlf^ g^q|R4-T^ ^Tllf^^?tJTF2r^T: ■%?TRT SUT^T 

sTR^qcft^Tfe^:^ n?8rR^'7^?Rr i 

5^=^^; ‘=^gf^sn?5R5^\^?f^<TRR’ ir?^ I ^ 

^ ^ RTf^?n1^q: i rrgrg^- 

^51%!:^ aT^^r g aiR^ I o?Tr^^?rfe?r?^^ 

1% sRf^ I TnRTtg ^fr^g^Tqwsf5??|fR4 
?Ri% s=R^ ^R^r?5R??Fft 5Ejf%^^TirTJTlf^^'»^5PFRT 3R- 

VTR I ^ I ?i^[ ?Rr CRT 5Rr gfitgrfR^ ^ T R r 

??S^?Rt5qfm^ ?R?IR^q!RWWTR-f^ gTg ^ R R q- 

s^^’^iRRT^ I ^?g^r?g ^ s?r str^ 5?if^- 

I ^RFR«Rs, fFOTt^?snFqf?r- 

^^v?rRR^Rg , g^nsf 

^gr^ ^5«r: 1 5r«rT ?rt s^q^rmF^rwR^i s^ttr ^i?it g> 

I <^5^Rri^5r sncm i ^ »tr- 
^ sriR^ 'TW ^ 5Rf^ I ti4 aTFqf^ WR 


1. wnqt^^qilf^l^'Rcn g ^qrf^fT • 



^ ’5T^^’=vTR^ mh \ ?5rf^?Trf^- 

gR^i5R?’TF=?r i ^ s^?i5n% 

^ 8jfq^r?TTrT?»T^3?r 9TT?: — 3n»mrTPft% I wntr;, 

^3?Tf%: I srrnTt, ^:5TT5r: I rTSTT ^ f^%- 

5r5R^q^ 1 

ojfq; I I q^ROI^ ?l5?nf^ ^T- 

?TSIT 3T?ngT^^f^RFTR^r ^t?TT I 

5!r^ sTTiTTrT'Tif^ tT?r: srp 'wiJTW’TTf^^TTinyjfivTTsj’si^Tf^ 

^w I >^.4 '^r f%?T^<irnrr?{?T;, ?tstt ^ ^ 

I srsiqr sjfSt^^cr^rTT^rsftr :TT?r^t^?:fq'K?Tr«r?i^ f%1%s- 

tP5?t i^?:isT?RRfT 3 'T»T%:, 7n?i'n:’=’RT^q^ jfi^ =^ i ar^ aTTn^rnrf^ 

?T^i 5r^ i.^r 

^I5rRT ^5T<5r»TnJT^ I ‘^- 

vri^sft' aTT??i^ 3T^ ?T I^r7f%j i o?nf^*Tf?5 ^fr ^t3^i ^^gift- 

l ST^FiTT^^f^ I 

Sty^-^rrsT^fT ^n^TITcf^^TT^ H 5 ^ 1 '- 

5^«T aTT?^1% ?T^T?: f I aT?^:5R51[OTRf^:?m %cr?5W^frTt 

^n ^!5i^r^?i5rrxi5?i 1 »?.# ^ 

I Siw: ^5!R^T??TJT: 

F<Tc5rf^r^ I Ti5%«Rfir arif — 3r5* 

( a r^fT f r #, 3T3»T^T55R?T??TnTm^^tfJi?5r ^r 1 g sriror 

• ?r ?rw I siETTf tTt^, 3R3n?R5r»T?F?rT»^mfw5TtfTi5# ^ 1 5 

imm ^ siror; 1 ?tstt ^ 1 ar^r; f%^r»T- 

i ?iff. f% t^Ftr- 
— ?rrT%'% I SrfV^WJ, %^5rT^3WTJ I 


>). s®rg^% ^'Fsi^i5r€5%^i^ i 

’i. »i5^% m <sre?# 51 'iftf5ift9i5F?[t if 3f3r<2[?F»n5r^^ *n^ 

cw ^flir«n5t ' 

\. 5a»ig«j«^5CT«ftR^?iT^F»i%^^ I 
•io fir* ft* 







fr^ = ^ lr i «th^uii^f^mg[T5(? ■^^^r^'stscnpn^^ si^- 
^gF^ a rr I tT^Cpf! frr^^flT^nTTTS^SCra 

#?rrfrmsmif:, ^ ^ ^n4?rrT%: l f*sRi%3[s[^3[# 

Ai I ^ f^tfrirfr^T- 

T'OTr^ 

^sc: I 3TFn%^J?Krn^ SW7Tf^rTSKTqt^TQrR*^t^ StI^- 

SHTT^r^ sd^^WRTgTT%ft:f^ I 

irnj^TRsr'^sf^ srf^ ^ I 

srrWpJ^WTr^ 9TF^'5?T^ rffTi II 

( 1. 3n. m ^ivi^v-^^ ) 


5rT^%% sr^^rg^— rT^^frri^ I ^ 5 ??r- 

RTir’ ^*T ^ STI^'TT?! ^nT«f?TTf-- 

I :5l^’TT^??T:^OT?5TlT:?nTT%^ ^- 

1 §IH^ — 

PRCnff I ^ f?TTl^#: 

I cr?q^i^»=w ^^t, f%5P^?fp^t, ^ 

T^ ^ ?f%?r^?r{^^TJil^Mt, sTTr^Ts^cnTOtTflrr}, ^rrajt g^grt^p?:- 
DT^ar I 5i^% j^^inTT^gsijrrRsF 

5r%l%5Rj%rFJi^ ^TtTOf^%5c5rnt I f^Ttl^- 

hn ^ ^ %^rB^Rrr ^ 5 ^ 1 % — I 
I ^RirTf^^TT^R 5rr^t?r^«f; I ^f^spTO^- 


«». its; 5r ?Fft=^; » 


1 513, 5wrfrra3^«»^ ^ ’T^t ^«it ^t?|: ^n%oJtsf^ 

SIflT?d^g^®n ^rT3¥RW^^^’3f^fv» i*'<u^ I5I ?3T%'JT{ :OT5TJT5T5T 9ITC — 

^nfenr ^) i q i ^ 53 ^ 

srJTTgw^erj^'JTCT ^r^j^r^nPTc^iTf^oi: f^; 

STJTT^r, 5T*TT ^«T SHTT^f^^T^WR w^Tw^rUr^gRr^^f^i^s^Trer^ 
'^irei^rr 3TT^--^n%nT I ;i stjiii: ^Jr'rer^rTajT- 

jmTg??n:!T'T?gRif^ ^rrajr?^: rt 3 sRRfvm^TT^ort 5T(^. 

^TT%R^f%5=# ^TRf^^JT ^- 
?TT5t^r3 I 5r^^Rf^^5Rnf%^^t ^TT^T^RT^’^S^ crTf^qj?PT5[fRJli%?^T^— . 
*11^171^1 f^'Hl I ^^5T JTRfjnrroRt^sf^ ;? 

^STT 51 ^RRRR^n:'^ ^TT^'t ^ STT^R I 

s^\% — siqrf^lRTT f ^ I ^«IT ’T5:?qt gR^pr^rmirit- 

5iT'JiT 3nrr5iRf^SR%5F?i^iT%^ 1 ^ir jrRtqm 

— 5T rr«rTr»R I 5ISir55R5 Rfajoit ^ 5TRftRsf5 I 

3RfT SI^Rf |3R^ — I ^^ROTSRT^r^ ^RTr^TRi ^ 
R%55fr^Rsf : I I SfRTRftR^: | rirST ^{ 

33hI I 






v:,# ». - ' 

^:RT3'^St:5T^ I ;t, ?R[T^ rT3C^T?t I 

'•k ^ 


5jR*TfJTRrr:^Wlic^ 1 sr^rwi spr^- 

5nT^nf^ I mj 1| smT- 

?rR ^mmim^, RTiTr ^w ?, 

I rr^ ^ RTPr^mP^j 

’^sf^ ^ RRT =[%{ ^jr^jr;, 

'sri^S^fjri^ <513: I 

<513: ^ irrf^TRRfl g^: I 
1 . «g«r% TO: *r fr’M’t: t 




5TT?T?|^, ^TTTTOJ*, r^ ^ 

TTST^ l%t ^ ^!|ftojrt, fT3[^?rr^ |;^^iT^ir^- 
TO?T^TT%:; rT#^ ^TT rTm^ f%: W 
Hgc ’ ^g pTT w »3;^sf?TTOf^r^ I w %TfmT ^rRr- 

^T 5?jrF5^55Tsir 
?TT5?rf?r— ;Tf^^f^ \ I lg=RT^ — dq[r4ifi = il^ l 

rT^gwvTTsn?^^ ^t^jrq^Trr^siT^ — I 

^3^ 5:^«TT%sPr ^j^^q^qpcT^q^m 1 qif^- 

«Rt^?ir ^rsT«qRF?r)T^^f^^W'Ji^JT«fTni: — I ^r- 

^flf^eq- RST^mj ^rR^wiq5T^5TT5=?in5ir 5ii3cr^5r^TrTi; — ^mn- 

^ R fiy^ I spirqmt ^5iF?rfi^T 'srm^q^UTT^ — I 

w %d^ { 

^RiT’RTriT 

^THR^, qRR, arf^^ WrSf^l I 

ST^RTrlT ^J, 

^ki, ^f^T^rT J^U^i I ^?T«mrd STr^Ti, ^^rTW^^T- 
3 Tr|:^ ^t; ST^TrlT ^f^{, sr^j, SrBnirT 

<Hi^rlMI*^^qi*JMl^dlHI^«+4\MI4HW^ %’n3RT'4^5hWT^J, 


^ETT- 


g dy?fT ^ I rT^# 

^ ftrc^T^Rg^fT: k^i l 

^^fTRRT ^rR^7gTT%J I %^«IT ^rTriPTfk?m^[ fi T ^^ Rrr - 
gR r^ t6 f^^ r q II ^ II 








[— STf^^TT^^r- 
1^:5nf^ f^<n^r^wr«l s r ^ q ri fir^ { ^grgff? i 

W OT iql^ rR[fWf^ 
rTr^n^mtsf^ mmi, f^- 

^ETT^^: ^^*TTf — 

srfq 

%?r%W ^ SfT] [ U % U 

*ST ^:’ ( 1. an. ^IVR ) ^ nT%n srff^ 

‘amtsTwSq;’ ( #^ ) nTfenJTts;:nrnw n# ar- 

ng=5#, 5 t 5 nr# i f g ri gynif^gRrmT 

ri«Rflrf3KT>ii^i^^in-4Th^*i'^i^4iv}: arf^r^rso[: I ‘anr 

fryn^n^* (^. ^Rvi^ ) f% trfH^^rarg=5^r^^«* nn- 

w r«ll I — ^■M I M «hr^T” 

I ‘n# nw’ (^f. ^Kvi? ) f#r 

snrnjr^tWrr?^ i ^rs? 

^ ^Tff^ ^^5, ^- 

f^r^cM T3^T^: , rf^ n^- 

spqr^ ^r^snrtnr^^r i %Tr#, 

I ^STTr^ ^r^S7n^nrn^feTR[- ^ 

sF?rnR (f. sn. ?ivi<j), 'nt I ^ n?^’ 

(^. '^R^lO, ^ arFT?^:’ ( f. an. ), 

n^’ ( 1. 

<T^nR? ^¥M I ^ 

rT^prfrT^RnrfHwJ I ar^TRen- 
^nwRR^^ ^rRm^TR^mfiTf^ srrfn^ '^• 
^ J are^^ |:^- 



3W^?rT I 

Ji7»T’«twi5r?nft™f--;r3 S T iitf^f^ I srftf^ I snw ^ 
^ I U 

3%: I sFltRmR?rr«^nR«T ‘aT«T ?%5im?iT?rR s^nq^Rsn^ r? 

I ^P^Rfcft^I«RFr^sr ‘?tI ^ RT^RITKFI 
SRTOar I 

5T^ RfsTRrR?Rn^5RhR;^5i«rr — srnrnHT^lRT I 5^*=^- 

3tpt ?i?srf^i?iRt8j^T3Ws??sn%?n5rfR Rf^^ — 

I 5w4r^, R’W3W«f?RR[ I RTR^W- 
^ f^R®RRjRsmT«RfRfs:^5rr5niR«r rirr smr'RiTf^ — ?r^rr^%| 
tll^r ??F?tT?FTRR[«RTR^^RI^R RRTOIR^^ — ^ I I C^®RR>- 

RFFRRT^— ^ TT^ r^TJT ^ f1^ I ffg 

S^R^FR^R?^ 1^5FRT?R>R2?R^ ^ f^g ^IRfi^^Tfl^R^R^RTf — 
fT^ I W RTO't^ R?t Rg{, m R5R?r f5TR RT^rfRtRT^^^- 
litR^T^R R«TT Rf RJ^Ft Rg SR^^RT^f^RR^cR RRT Rf RRT- 

RRTOTRTFftRR^ RTFft^RRTRRI W^Re#^f^RRRJ?R RRT §^R Rg < %<R t R- 
RRTRW SR^^Pf %«RR^RRRFRf^^«f.' I R i T' -^RSRF R^^R^ Rtaj^R3- 

^RT«f?Rr5T RffR^RTi; — I 5R g TFf r%5:t- 

?RRT^RF:T^ f^=ER RRjf^q^ I §?RT?R+'t^R R#I3RRT?I ^tRTTRTR^^T’^- 

rrtrr^ — I 


5T3, ^ ^ 5r grf I 

^!T rRTW’m^, rTr ^OT^M^>^ WT- 

CT Pn^ ^ ^ ^^rr^rRTT^:, inw- 

to S W’^rg TT ^ I STrT ^ |rTO 

TOTORTg^fir firgRTRrf^% i 

TOnTOWrm 5r sr«l% TOf^ TO^t|Mli> f ^R TT - 


1. ^pi% R RIJ; I 

Rf^^f R^rR>gR?Ttl%ft^ I 




swf:m?T ^ 

sqr^nnf^^ 1^^, STTrTTWrr, 

S^TR^ >=1 fWr^ W W^ ^l^ l ^5TPTFfH^ 

5rRTTf*Rfir^Sl?f^3^ I WitrRR qf, 

f^-5fR?«rRRRTi^ I ‘^TrOTOTR^rptr ^ 3n?TTT ^- 
q?q?TTi’ ( 1- ^r. ^iviO, ^rRqqRT 5rw’ (^. ”=^10, 
‘^RtnFWR^ ^RT’ ( f . ^I^R<S ) ^HRiTO- 

glH RqSC^ 9T??T{^iriTm?[TrTm^xrT^ rTffft 

^TRT^R^nWRnft^ ?T3[T?RRSTrft^t I ^TR>5RgR%%- 

^TTrm ^ ^ 11 ^ II 

flr^^^RTV3^nT^5 I ^W^FTT- 

frri^ I an^^ly '^3[q^JTt^?:*iJT55tq§?5rT^r5?Tf^^^^ 

i itr^ iicft%5'R2iRT5?T^ irRT5*i5% 

— iTRf^rf^ I — ^mj’’ 

^n^^TRT <RFrn: ^^TFrTq^l lf%6-q^5R^mT^?n^ — ^ 

I %n^qrR?a[fi^ I 

?I?n??r^'T ¥R r'I — 3r??TJ“ 

I ?Tf^, 3ls=?r}?R0il^ I 

gRTf— ^T R R R fi r^ I ^^=3^ ^l^isriw^— I 
^ fTR ^ I I 

m ^ 

qfg, 5RrT?Fg^srr^ rrBr%^Rr*TrRWxr^^T%^ 

^ ^ fsrf^^, gvf ^ RfiTrT fjfRf^f^qrrT 

?^TRFXI?RT ^ i3RfT^=5^f^^, 

f^TT^ — 


I. 5,5Si% sRWWc^RTvgqw ^IcT i 
ssr3«% ?isnw^ I 

\. 5Tf^'%|!| KR«T«Tq?«r ft I 






^0 


5 T f^j ^ 

5 T ^ 5 T I 


5 T 2 ^ 3 ;^ ?T 

^«i 5Frl%^5=?rfe^ II II 

’?SK*3C I 

f ^rjlqi i: I rTrT I ^ fjrft^- 

1 5 Tg, ) f#r 

I f ^Ff-5T ^T I ^T^- 

rRTT^^^Tc^ I ^’ETTrH^r ^ 

rrft sT^^TT^iwrimTRcW# %f^, ?r, ^r 

I 3T%^^g[fT^aF^, ‘?rf STRtflcT ( f. 

sn. v^vR^^), ‘TT^grr^rft^’ (m. ^RR ), ‘smirrsn^ 

^#r’ ( sn. ^RR ) f ^#rv?Tj i rrff ^srt^- 
^TTf^f^, 5T,f^f-^ ^ -JfT- 

^ %??:, ^(n^ rmt ^- 

fftf^,’ ( ^R ), ITFTITSTTrT (%^ 

^Tt^%»nT 30 #?^^ (^f. ^RR ) ‘ qr T^ r i =qfi r ^ 

^1 ?Tr^ ^ ^r5Pn f^TT% %M^t 

I ?Tff 

5i?nri;, I 

I ^5^f-2(||r?raKr^f^ I 
f fT zfVfT, rT^ |?n3; I ^f^r- 

5 ^’ (f- 3 TT. ^T. VRR<:oia) I ^ 


t?T ft^TVTT^ ^ rr^trrfir^TT^: 1 ?:- 

^s|?t:’ (f. STT. VRR^) I srirpftfirtrT ^^ 

^ftr’^ttWi?!;. ^fTWR^'^RPTrWTit^t;^ sr^i??rT- 
r: I rr#TT^ ^TTcrn 




( 5?. S’. ^ ), 

‘qTTt STSTT^ R\\i ), ‘;t 

f^^i4i^i:’ (f. m \m\) ^kv^: i 

5F4 %c[F?rRf rT5r SU W^ff^rf^ %?1^, ^- 

I rmr ^#r:-‘?mr*TfT xttt *Trr 
;t Irac I ^srRrrf ^^rrrnr^^TRrTTiJc’ 

( %?r. ), ‘?T51T5T^ 5T *T 3 ^ TT?T, ^ r^ ^- 

% qr1^3[5Tr^^’ (^. ^r^) f^1t?:^mr5rwr5r^ sc- 

rTr^rf^fT^^TTST’l^f^ 'TT*TT5n^C^;^< "^T^- 

K n 

(srr^) — ^ I 1^1*4^ fin ^- 

fJri^ I 5T ( ? =sn%^^w^ ) sii%?rf?Tr f^’?R^^qgr««TT?i?ir- 

I 3n#?r ,’??Tr^ ff?R'»^^=5rg- 

sTRTipr^N^trr?j^3i5T0Terf^T^?i;fTf^ ci%^ l5?5rflT(^%^)f — srwT ffit I 

— snsrar^f^ I %f%dq’^arr^3i5?rf- 

fin I — 

c^TRfi-q^^gfr^OT^f^qrr^Wi; — «T^ ^ I i^f%cMfin<i- 

fif%^fgK?Trr 5r^^sr?Tr^%^ rr^'?5?fw — 

5rH^%#r I ^3“^ ^«TT3^=^^ 5T ^JTcT^5=5^5r I 

BfWT^T I ^r^'y?T4; I ’^?!%5rrer — I 

^n7n%g?i?% I — 

’TfT ^ I ^^m§Tom^T^T?r~;T I 

f% I q«f ^ ^ar: ^rrersTf^gr^c^ s^iTfcrftr^ i ?T3[rarT^'^ 1 1^^- 
5T3 iTRTenRicer snr'JT: i >1# jnsrigT®^ *ti^j iIrIw- 


1. ;t i 

^,3^ st;irc%Ji ^t^'iiRg^^^iJi'ctt i a^isr- 

•n feo %o 





I wT«Fn'ri?:;?if — ^??T!T%#r I *i«i^ 

rr S , f > r ^ -^- ■ 'N * , t- - , ,, , ^ fV fV- . 

’mwrr I 

5T IT 3T ^ I 

h IT ^ II ? II 


Lzr^47r'rpii 


■ I i* I LLi I cir ■ r: t:! ra? I c t i 


II ^ II 

W’S^ WsffT^Ttt^ H tf I 

^ II ^ li 

5Tf qT^^TTT WJTSmj^ ^ fIrTt f^^t I 

^a[f^5f^nrT% ^ ^ II V U 

I 

5EFrRW^ ^»^?UT?«r5r%S^ ?T I ^ ’557^1 Tf 3^tr“ 

(^)7r I: JTfsTcrife^T^ i n%^ 

^ I 3T^ 1 5rfr5Jr?«iif^^ =5r ^ 

=T ^ ?l«IT | 

3T?r %gR?r%^ri?%37?Tt?r?w5|^5??r^iTf: s^rmr?!., 

^?lTf^T5fiT«RJT^^5r^'Tf^»TT^?Trc5f 

^cqq; | gf«j- jrq^^- 

irrr^tt^ ^F?rnT^rRi»^iT iriT'Ti^f^ — I 

5yr^»?’?i5S5^ i ^rit, irwiTR?«TTfiT^^ ^ i 

gf^JTT, I si^- 

^?TT sr^rr^g — y 4 g[^^ I 

3T^Wr^, 1 15 ^^ ^ R*=^R?I®l55g^5RTT^ 

iRnfir i 

1 . qre: 1 

crfwif # [ 




I ^^’«T3::, »^fRTq: qj^ %4: 

f^’j'imr: I 

*1^ ^5r %;^svT 5T qi c?v:?l^ I 

Win 

i%%rrRr«jTf^ 'q 3^: Ptd 

?rRl^ f%il|ifsfq^,'Tr"“ 

3jq: «t3i?:qtTf?TqR%?rT qf’jft 11 ^ II 

^*iP9qrqf^T^qq^5S’^?n?R i^- 

eTqr^q-g^qrrq T%55^i5rf^5niftqf^^ 

grw qw ii ^ ii 

arsTRqR^f^^F^tiRr 1 

ii v ii 

?f«t: I «ftei 1 



1 . ^^5551% q ?if|wilfti^ ’1(3^% q qprr^^sq^'^qtft^ 1 
qq>^q qpqiqqif^tsq i 
^5^ 5i^q3r55qii%^ 1 
■x. ^3553% I 

'A. ?rf^5iqr«}q?qftrf^ I 

^3^% sfwqR 1 

'i. cTftRqq ?i«TH$qiq t 
<s. cifeiqq I 

'^. ^5mqlfti^: qrs: — >;ftRfq^^^q?)q?frq>-f!qTq’:^^'j?q'Trqf^w^q^q* 
■"ftqr3if:Riqqtg^?iqqT:^^qtqr^^^.8rdt (^^gt^qqRqt q^q: ^qrq: 1 «ftT?3 1 
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\c 

... 
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OTTf: 
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Hv» 
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ft ft ft 
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^ ... 
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sin^qif^ sftf: ... 

... 
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^^cPTHTH. ... 
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H 

H 

H 

H 

H 
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'W 
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It- = 

5^. qr. - 
^i. JFi. = 

It. = 

aq. = ^^rftqRoq^fq;. 
1. 1. = l%tt2rtf|^T. 
f. 3r. = 


qiq. = q!q^. 

f. an. = f??i?wi^'Tf5t<sra,. 

1. a?r. HI. ^r. = 

5r. iq. =: q^w»^ In^cj^. 


id.- - 

g. = 


Hci. qi. = ^nrqq’qrer'm. 

511. HI. = 5rrft5^HT«qJ^. 

%. qi %ciT. - ^dTHfRtqfJiqii.. 
5TI. = HitqqrrttTqm,. 


<5^ feo 
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14 



% 

1 


^ fN. 


5 



99 

21 


»itw 


1 


^21 

99 

99 



99 

8 




7 




10 

grfg 4;<H tuTTTPTT^TV'q'; 

srfsrft^: ^#swrnmr^'?rt 

*)*< 

3 

irrf^in^T^ 

ari^^rrwr^f^ 


13 




13 




12 

ST%f^^rTr^r?|. 


» 

18 


?r#vrrwt 


11 



» 

13 

jr«rr ?r4 

2fSTr 



f^W53iHqtfiT5n 



8 

fsrf^?r»ijr: 


» 

9 




20 


?^'cir. 

» 

25 

5rar«?i% 1 

amw ^JTRrcJT?^ flrra?ri^ 


5 

^T5PTr^Ja^vlirg 

Jig WJi 


12 


TT^ivgan^ 

Xx 

11 


X^ 

19 

( ) 

( ) 

X£ 

12 

3Tr«mrRt^ft^ 

arwrar&ftffi 


17 


qjTTBral5t?^r?^ 

w 

IG 

I3r^r5(%i 



26 

1 3:^>T3r'T^sf^r 

?T«T^cfrc3^'t»n!rT^sf^r 
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EXPLANATORY AND CRITICAL NOTES. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

The Siddhantahindu is a commentary by Madhusiulana 
Saraswati on the Dax'as'lolcf of the first S'ankarachrirya M’bioh as 
its name implies consists of ton verses only. Ail tiiose verses are 
in the gsrfsrqrafrl which consists of four lines each of 12 
syllables and arranged so as to form four ?T Ganas, the definition of 
that f'?r being Each Gana lias 3 syllables and a 

?r Gana has the first syllable short and the other two long. The 
verses in this Stotra can therefore be scanned thus : — 

5T 5r ^ grg-, 

^T, JT ^r, ; I 

The object of the author seems to be to expound the true 
nature of the Self and this he has chosen to do in the form of the 
expression of the firm conviction which aidses in the mind of one 
who has realized the true nature of the Self within and roundabout 
him. 

The commentator Madhusiulana holds firmly the view that 
the knowledge of the true nature of the Self arises from that of 
true meaning of the principal sentences in the Upauisha<ls such 
as lie has exjiressed that view not only in this commentary 

but also in those on tlie and He also holds that 

the true meaning of those sentences which is that the Self as seen 
in the individual and Brahma as lying hidden in the works of 
nature are identical, cannot be ascertained without ascertaining that 
of the principal therein. His commentary 

is therefore divisible into four parts namely, ( I ) the introductory 
remarks setting forth the above view (2) the ascertainment of the 
meaning of the term which is done in the coininentary on the first 
three verses ( 3 ) that of the term ?ig; which occupies the com. 
mentary on the next three verses and (4) that of the sentence as 
a whole which covers the commentary on the remaining verses. 

In the Introduction, he further establishes the utility of an 
inejuiry into the true nature of the Self by saying that it leads to 
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the knowledge of that which is not known to ordinary mortals, 
that the said knowledge has the specific purpose of freeing one 
from the bondage of transmigration and that it arises from the 
true understanding of the meaning of the principal sentences of the 
Upanishads above -referred to and that of a Avork of a polemical 
nature like this by saying that it is necessary in order to set 
at rest doubts which are likely to arise in the minds of men of 
average intelligence on their coming to know of the diverse theories 
as to the significance of the terms and ^ profoundedby various 
learned men. 

P. 1. JTonuT — This is an introductory verse 

setting forth the object the commentator had in view in proceeding 
to compose the commentary. 

Brahmananda Saraswatl, the author of the gloss called Nydya- 
raindvali, following Nfirayana Tirtha, the author of Laf/huvydkhyd, 
understands beaKarmadharayacompound and 

solves it as njecting the view that it is a 

Tadguna Samvijiiaiia Bahuvrilii on the ground that though by 
solving it as such we get an ol)cisanco to S'ankaracliarya, it proves 
too much and the comjmund as *r«rmrTl«iTsgrri?5T%f5jf?r 

According to both the above 
commentators the verse contains an obeisance to the Lord of the 
Universe in His new incarnation of S'ankara, the propositus in 
the line of teachers of the Adwaila doctrine. According to this 
interpretation the term is not a proper but a common noun 

meaning ‘the Lord of the Universe’ and implies freshness in 
comparison with the liama, Krishna and other incarnations. 

Purushottama Saraswatl, the author of the gloss Blndmamdl- 
2 Kma, treats the same compound as a S'asti Tatpurusha and solves 
it as Thus according to him the term 

is a proper noun meaning the spiritual pr^-eptor of 

the author. Ho also opines that the term can be treated 

as a common noun meaning fc?aguna Brahma and says that in that 
case the term would mean or the term would 

mean st^ir, and ^ and the term arr^qr: would stand for sqrn, 
(i. c. and other learned exponents of the 

Vedanta philosophy, the compound would go with 

and it would have to be dissolved as 
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WRim «TW The latter is obviously a very strained and fanciful 
interpretation and must be rejected. The two remaining ones 
hinge upon that put upon the term If it is taken to be 

a common noun the author must be deemed to have paid homage 
to the Lord of the Universe who has already been believed to have 
become incarnated as S'ankara and to be a Jagadguru. If on the 
other hand it is taken to be a proper noun, tlien the author must 
bo deemed to have paid homage to his own Guru Vis'wes'wara 
exalting him to the position of an incarnation ol' S'ankarachurya 
and a Jagadguru. 

— For the edification of those who are indolent 
in studying the Vediintas'astra i. e. to say, of those who have no 
inclination to study that S'astra from the stand .rd works. 

Brahmiinanda and Narayana Tirtha ex])lain this term as 

It is clear however that that is not the 
literal meaning of that compound. 

The term Vcdantas'astra according to the former means the 
Brahma Sutras, S'ankara’fi Bhmhya thereon, the commentary on 
the latter called Vdclmspatya or B/uimali, the gloss on the latter 
called Kalpatara and that on the last called Parimala. All of 
these have been edited in one volume by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Ananta Krishna S'ilstri with a masterly Introduction in Sanskrit 
and published by the Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay. 

— Extraordinary. Narayaija Tirtha says that this work is 
such because all the doctrines are collected together in it, 

Abhyankara, the author of BiAKluprapata, the latest commen- 
tary on this work, passes over the whole of this verse altogether. 

It may either mean ‘in this world’ as in ordinary parlance 
or ‘on the earth’ as Narayana Tirtha has explainetl or ‘in the 
domain of the Vedanta Philosophy’ as Purushottama has done. 
Abhyankara’s explanation, namely, ‘in the discussion of the true 
nature of the Self which is the means for the attainment of 
salvation’, substantially agrees with the last. 

?TTe(n?»RW??rT m — Purushottama understands that the first term 
has been used with reference to the TaJTTf^^srft’s who are devoid of 
( want of the faculty of right understanding ) or ftpiiftw- 
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'iTRJTT (perverted understanding)^ and the second one with reference 
to the JT«’Twf«RST'ft:’s who may have any of those shortcomings. 
He also suggests another explanation, namely, that the first may 
be referring to the direct pupils of the author ^. e. of S'ankaracharya 
and the second, to his pupil’s pupils whether in existence at the 
time of composition or prospective. Abhyankara agrees with Puru- 
shottama in the first explanation but according to him the second 
term has reference to also. Narayana Tirtha understands 

the term to mean the four classes, Brahmana &c.and the term 

'T?5PTTr to mean worms &c. who have been born as human beings. 

— Desiderative third jierson singular of the root '2 
with and meaning ‘being desirous of completely delivering 
from bondage’. 

— The Illustrious S'ankara i. e. the first S'ankaracharya. 
He is known to have been a native of a village named Kalati in 
in Southern India, to have been born in 788 A. D. and to have 
died at the early age of 32. He is reputed to be the author of 
several w'orks and Stotras but the most notable amongst the former 
are his Bhashyas on the i. e. the principal Upanishads 

which are eleven or twelve in number, the Brahma or S'drlraTca 
Sutras and the Bhapa'ivadgltd and those amongst the latter 
are Vivehachuddmani, A paroles' dnubhul i awd Daks'indmurti. The 
Das'asloki is only a minor Stotra composed by him. 

— From the non-selfs. Everything which has either 
a name or a form, whether physical or meta])hysical, is included in 
this term. It may be remarked that this is not a positive term. 
The reason is that philosophy aims at expounding the true nature 
of the Self within us which is the seer or witness of everything within 
and around us. It cannot therefore be identified with any of them. 
Hence whether it is the intellect or the mind, or the senses, or any 
other thing which is called an object in ordinary parlance, so far 
as the Self is concerned, it is an object of 2 )erception for'it, is to 
be distinguished from it and is therefore a non-self, 

— Discrimination, i. e. the power to distinguish between 
the Self and the non-selfs. 


1. For the exect teclmical meanings of these terms and the ways in which 
the faults signified by them can be remedied vide the author’s com. on SathJesepa 
III. 1. ( Kasl Sans. Series No. 18. Vol. II. pp. 145-46.)* 
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According to S^uikani, it is one of the four qualificulions which 
must be possessed by an aspirant for the knowledge of the Self, 
(vide Vivekachvddmani lG-17 ). 

— Purushottnnia gives in his commentary all 
the Upanishad texts on whicli each of these eiiiilicta is based 
and says further on the authority of a verse in (I. 173 ) 

that the epithets f%g:, and should 

be taken to be understood here. 

Really speaking Brahma or Atrna which is incapable of being 
the subject-matter of speech which consists of relative terms onlj'’, 
can have no epithets applicable to it. But since some words are 
necessary to convey the ideas about it these have been selected 
in order to make as near an approach to its true conception as is 
possible on contrasting it with (he non-selfs which have opposite 
characteristics such as &c. 

— In brief. According to Narayana Tirtha this term 
has been used to convey the idea that incidental subjects such as 
&c. arc not treated in this work. 

— Reduplicative perfect of the root with sr moaning 
‘promulgated’ or ‘composed'. 

3. — The quality of being the seat of thisness 

i. e. objective perception. 

Purushottama explains it as ( f^o being 

the subject of objective perception as ‘this’), Narayapa TTrlha’s 
explanation is the same with this diflbrouce that ho uses the word 
in place of ar^ftfu. lie has also used an alternative term ssfirw 
to explain this, 

* All the non-selfs ■/. e. the objects of knowledge arc the seats 
of objective perception as opposed to one’s own self in the ordinary 
sense, which is the seat of subjective ])erception or egotism. 

— The quality of being the imparter of the know- 
ledge of that w'hich is already known. 

According to the objector, an exposition of the nature of the 
Self would be liable to this fault because everybody can without 
outside help discriminate one’s own self from the non-selfs. 

— Present third person singular of % with Ji%, meaning 
‘becomes conscious of’ or ‘experiences’. 
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— The quality of btiug made to appear or made 
manifest by the Spirit. 

All the organs, the mind and the body are because they 

are the products of the elements. 

An exposition of the true nature of the Self. 

— sf%*iT?T means ‘illusion’. Hence this term means 
‘through illusion’. Nitrayana Tirtha explains it as wohst 

One is apt to identify oneself with the body, the organs of 
sense, or the mind through illusion. It is a common experience 
that we feel oui’selves inclined to and do actually identify ourselves 
when speaking ordinarily, sometimes with our body, sometimes 
with our mind and sometimes with the one or other of our 
organs. This is especially the case when any of them is affected 
with an ailment. 

— By the knowledge of the identity of 
Brahma and the Self which is derived from the Scriptures alone. 

Summary — An exposition of the true nature of the Self is 
not useless liecause man is apt to identify himself with his body, 
senses or mind and feel himself miserable although as a matter 
of fact they are distinct from the Self and misery attaches to them 
only because they are ever-changing and not to the Self which is 
eternal and is bliss pure and simple. Man w'ould never feel 
miserable if he were to understand the true nature of the Self 
within him which it is the object of all the works on the Vedanta 
philosophy to expound. 

P. 4. — The principal sentences in the Vedaiftas 

i. e, the end of the Vedas, hence the Upanishads. 

Each of the four Vedas, Rik, Yaju3(S'ukla and Krishna), 
Sama and Atharvana, has several S'akhas and each S'akha has its 
Brahmana and Upanishad. The total number of the original Upa- 
nishads cannot be definitely ascertained as there are several later 
additions made by sectarians in order to give a colour of antiquity 
to their doctrines. Thus for instance in the collection of 109 
Upanishads published by Tukarara Tatya for the Tattvavivechaka 
Grantha-Praaaraka Samiti in Shake 1817 (A. D. 1895) there 
are to be found such Upanishads as Kalaynlimdra, Slkt, Skandai, 
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Rama Purvatdpini, Rama Uttaratapini, Annapurna, Kanpm'mlra , 
Bhmmqjdhdla, Ganapati and others. But even if these are 
excluded their number is about fifty. Thereout the eleven or twelve 
on which S'ankara has written commentaries in order to make 
them the basis of his Adwaita doctrine along witli tlie S'drlraJca 
Sutras and BhagavadpUd , are considered the principal ones. They 
are: — Chhdndogya, Brilhaddranyaha, Js'a, Kuna, or Talavahara, 
Kapia, Mdndfihja, Mundaka, Pras'na, I'aittirlya, Aitareya, 
S'wetds'watara and Kans'Uaki Brdhniana. 

The principal sentences here referred to, wliich form the basis 
of the Adwaita doctrine, are: — ETirrfer, wsr, and 

srgrn B5T. They aim at e.stablishing the great Truth that the soul 
in the individual is identical in essence with Brahma. 

— That which furnishes proof or authority, or as 
Narayana Tirtha explains, leads to the correct knowledge in the 
shape of realization of. 

In amplifying this statement that commentator says that 
knowledge is either direct or indirect according to the nature of 
the object to which it relates, not that of the means; hence Brahma 
itself being directly realizable as stated in the text 
the knowledge thereof which .arises from tlie sentences &c. is 

direct as that .arising from such sentences as &c. 

— The knowledge of the senses of words such as 
and in the .sentence 

— Agreeable to the sense of the sentence in hand. 

The senses of the words whicli are to be established must be 
such as would suit th.at <)f the .sentence as a wliole, otherwise 
they are of no use. Thus here, those of the words and 
must be such as would lielj) to estaldish the fact appearing from 
the sentence as a whole that the soul in the individual is the same 
as that in the universe around him. 

The sentence occurs 9 times in Chhandogya Upani.shad 

VI. 8 wherein the sage Uddalaka imprcs.ses the .above Truth 
on his son S'vvctaketu’s mind by giving 9 difTorent illustrations. 

— Should be correctly known. Narayana Tirtha ex- 
plains this term to mean Jtw 
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Like the senses of words such as 
(a post) and ( a kind of domestic fire) and others. 

There is a reference in this expression to the Vedic texts 
andstrfsrJft^ The sense of the word in the first is 

known to be a sacrificial post (made of bamboo or khadira wood) which 
has undergone the operation of being cut and moulded into proper 
shape, on taking into consideration the facts appearing from such 
sentences as uair%, ^qirer^q3ff% &;c. Similarly that of the 
word sug’qjftu’ in the second is known to be the fire which has been 
duly propitiated by offerings made during the day &c, on taking 
into consideration the facts appearing from the sentences 
srr5r<nfssffiqr^>ift?r, uTtq^urt^'qrfu and others. 

The meaning of the sentence is that just as the meanings of 
these words are rightly known by a reference to other cognate 
texts, so must tliose of the woi’ds uu; and fc(^ occurring in the 
sentence in hand. 

This view seems to have been based on Sarnks'e^xt S'drlraka I, 
290 which reads thus : — 

5Tfk: I 

?T5firT % II 

Madhusudana in his commentary on this verse explains 
the verse in the same way as Ids commentators explain his brief 
statement here. {Vide Kils'i Sanskrit Series No. 18. Vol. I. p. 218). 

sfuq: — Vedic texts relating to creation &c. i. e. those 
of which the primary object is to impart a knowledge about 
creation. As to how the texts qi &c. lead to the 

correct knowledge of the primary sense of the term vide 
Samkdepa S'drlraka I. 496-548. 

UT'sqTq' and 5S!f*rrs5' — The primary and secondary senses (of words). 

Each word has two kinds of senses, primary and secondary. 
The first is that which is under.sood immediately a word is uttered 
without reference to context &c., the second that which can be 
comprehended in view of the context or the circumstances in which 
the word is uttered. Thus the word ua'r primarily means the river 
of that name but secondarily it may mean either the bank of thaji 
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rirer or erea a woman or any other object to which that name 
may have been given. That particular sense can only be 
asoertaiiwd by a reference to the context or the circumstances in 
which the word is uttered. 

The secondary sense is called «r«(r»iT. It has three varieties 
and The first is that in which the primary 

sense is abandoned altogether, the second that in which it is 
retained completely and the last that in which it is partly retained 
and partly abandoned. For remembering these meanings, the 
following verse from the Samks'epa S'drlraha would be useful 

Br w 

WT*T oT^rBr 51 sTT»mf ?iT 

Brvir n ii 

— Those which give, confer or bestow. According to 
Narayana Tirtha it means i. e. those which lead to the 

correct knowledge of. 

— A subordinate sentence. 

The sentences sSttjtjtjt?#, ?r!r«rr Trfww?T, 

'fir8f|5re«r: &c. which impart a kiiowledge of either the pure 
Srahma or the pure individual soul are considered subordinate to 
&c. because the hitter impart a knowledge of the identity 
of both which is the aim of the Vedantas. 

— Of the pure individual soul and ]3rahma. 

The adjective ^ has been added in order to convey the idea 
that the individual soul and Brahma referred to in the text 
above-mentioned are free from their respective qualifications. 

g'Wi«fis>sr*rTg'rr«: — Brahmananda explains it thus : — 

i It can therefore be 
taken to mean ‘owing to ( the consciousness of ) the impossibility 
of an agreement of the primary senses’. 

is the same as 

— Recollection of the pure Self and Brahma becomes 
possible when the impossibility of the identity of the qualified 
individual and Brahma which are indicated by the primary senses, 
becomes apparent. It is not fresh knowledge but only recollection 
that takes place because knowledge of the pure Self and Brahma 
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had previously arisen from the subordinate sentences, 

&c. and this recollection arises from the secondary senses which have 
to be resorted to when it becomes apparent that the qualified Self 
and Brahma which are indicated by the primary senses cannot be 
identical owing to the difference between their qualifications such 
as limitedness of knowledge on the one hand and omniscience on 
the other, the environment of the body on the one hand and that 
of the universe on the other &c. 

— And it having been admitted that in the 
state of deep sleep one has the experience of the undifferentiated 
Spirit which is the Witness. 

Narayana l irtha is of the opinion that this remark has been 
added in order to state that the realization of the pure individual 
soul and Brahma arises not only from the subordinate sentences 
but is also experienced in the state of deep sleep in which the 
inner organ ceases to function. 

The admission hero referred to is, according to Narayana 
Tirtha and Brahraananda, that of the author of the Vivarana, 
which is a commentary by Prakils'atma Muni on the Pancha- 
jiddika, a commentary on the Bhashya of S'ri S'ankaracharya on the 
S'drlraka Stltras by one of his principal pupils named Padmapada. 
He says that in the state of deep sleep there arise three Vrittis 
(functions) of Nescience, namely, those of one’s being a witness, of 
one’s being happy and of one’s being ignorant. This view is based 
upon the common experience of all men that he or she slept so 
happily that he or she did not know anything. The Vritti of 
being a witness is inferred from the fact that on one’s rising from 
sleep one recollects what expriences one had while in the state of 
deep sleep, that of being happy while in that state, from the 
fact that the recollection is that of a past state of hapjjiness and 
that of being ignorant of everything, from the recollection being 
that of the suspension of all knowledge of duality for the time 
being. 

Between this state and that of Samfidlii, there is only a 
slight difference, which is that in the former there is while in the 
latter there is not, the inpediment of Nescience, in the way of the 
rise of knowledge of the true nature of the Self. 

The earliest works in which this tlicory seems to have been 
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advanced are the Chhdndogya Upankhad (Ch. VI.), Brihaddra- 
nyaha Upanishad (Ch. IV.) and the Mdudahya Upankhad (5). 
It was subsequently developed in the Kdrikd of Gaudapada on 
the last Upanishad and in the works of S'ankarachiirya. 

?i9i5rRi^q^HR;— The words sym 
and in the text have for their primary object 

the imparting of the knowledge of the unqualified Brahma which 
is without a second. 

!iTO?!l'sf^ — Although the abc\'C words have the 
power to impart a knowledge of the Spirit as qualified by limitations 
such as ?T9TR &ov 

For the significance of the said words separately and together* 
vide Samla'epa S'driraka I. 17G-91. 

'J'hero is a reference lu^re to the of the Naiyayikas. 

According to them each word has an inherent power to express 
a thing or eacli word has such a power owing to a convention in 
accordance with the will of God that a certain meaning shall be 
conveyed by a certain word. The modern Naiyayikas say the 
will of man has an equal power to set up such a convention. 

For an elaborate discussion of this doctrine vide Samhs'ipa 
S'driraka I. 343-G8. 

— Owing to their purport lying in the pure 

Spirit only. 

This is only a repetition because in the same sentence it has 
been stated that the words in question have been made use of 
with the desire to impart the knowledge of the absolute Brahma. 

— The awakening or rousing up of the recollection, 

— There is a reference here to the opinion of 
Ganges'a more popularly known as the JrfSrWT from his great work 
named Tattvachintdmani and the other Naiyayikas of the new 
school which is to the effect that the word «n^i5T has at times 
an inherent power to convey the idea of ether not only as 
characterized by the quality of being the conveyor of sound but 
also as not so characterized as in the sentence 

The line of reasoning according to Narayaiia Tirtha is that 
just as the Naiyayikas say that the word in the above 
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denote according to us unqualified Brahma. 

— Brahmanahda explains the term 

whole expression must therefore according to him be taken to 
mean ‘owing to the knowledge arising from a word being dependent 
upon the (probable) purport of the sentence as a whole in which 
it occurs’. Purushottama is silent on this point. According to 
Narayana Tirtha the word ff%: has been used in the sense of or 
and in that of An alterna- 

tive explanation given by him is : — 

0TT?srT#^^W?i; and it is supported by the following quotation: — 

5r^oTT 5T 5 ??r^5?rr5nF5lr f ii 

The first explanation does not seem to be correct because the 
word ffw seems to have been used in its technical sense not in that 
of JTt^. The second is almost the same as that given by BrahmS- 
nanda,the only difference being that it goes further and supplies the 
reason why ^Sjiou is said to have been resorted to here when as a 
matter of fact what is availed of is what is technically called wbq. 
Abhyankara’s explanation is simple enough. He does not bother 
himself about the meaning of the word but at once proceeds 

to establish that as well as is to a more or less extent 

dependent upon the gist of a sentence as gathered from the 
context as in the case of the word ufT in the sentence njFnrt 
According to him therefore this sentence means ‘owing to the 
sense of a word being dependent upon the purport’. 

»^sr...sTqrei» 3 t— By this (reasoning) the cognizance of knowledge 
and the knower (as distinct entities) when the knowledge of the 
principal sentence arises, is avoided. 

The rationale here is that the words grR and others, 
having been originally intended to impart the knowledge of the 
pure Brahma, give rise to the recollection of such Brahma although 
they have the power to convey the idea of Brahma qualified by 
limitations, as do words like This is the opinion of the 

author of the 7'attvachintdmani. It has been mentioned here in 
order to refute that of who is a The fiij* is 

jfrar, and or Jr*n?rr, and 
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P. 5. — Moreover the possibility of a tranco 

in which there is no consciousness of the distinction between 
subject and object is proved by Vedic and Snuiti texts. 

fmrfir ( trance ) is the last of the eight stages of Raia-yogft, 
{vide Yoga Sutra II. 29 ). According to Patanjali it means a 
peculiar concentration of the mind. It is of two sorts, namely, 
^rnntritr and aT?i»Jr3ngr. The first has four varieties, namely, 

and The second is that state in which the true 

knowledge in the form arises after the disappearance of 

wftHtrr i. e. self-consciousness which persists till the last stage of 
?r»Jl5rrareWTfvr {vide Ch. I. 17-18 and the commentary of Ehdjadeva 
thereon ). 

The possibility of the second kind of is established by 

such Upanishad texts as : — 

uTT ^g T^r ^ ^ II 

IT fir^T ?T^T wi II 

( W. «-», »,<,%). 

3Tsncr^^5fr ii 

VT»). 

and such Smriti texts as : — 

?nr lr^imsiTfm!T ll 

5r cix^; ii 

Sint 5r?T: I 

*r 5:%?T ?i^orT.rfilr ll 

^ ?r>T> II 

(w. »ft, %, 

*5 sr...^f: 9 t'TT — And owing to the obscurity 
t of Brahma ) and the duality (of the individual soul ) one’s object 
is not attained simply on the acquisition of the knowledge of the 
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senses of the words and as gathered from the subordinate 
sentences. In other words one must know the sense of the 
sentence as well. 

• This argument seems to have been borrowed from the Sarhh- 
s'epa S'drlraka I. Tiierein a preceptor says to his pupil - 

^ II II 

Then in the next verse lie invites objections from this pupil 
to the above doctrine. Tlie latter sets them forth elaborately in 
Verses 95 to 144. The principal one amongst them is that Brahma 
being obscure and the souls being diverse, their identity is not 
possible. The refutation thereof is given in Verses 145 to 172 and 
it is established that though this objection may appear to be 
stupendous when the senses of the words only are considered it 
disappears when the sense of the sentence as a whole is considered. 

^ vr9[ior*ir?Tr5r — Owing to the cognizance of a 

difference between the primary senses, there is no repetition. 
Another reading is which means ‘owing 

to the cognizance of the identity of the primary senses there is no 
repetition’. Both the readings can be justified if the first is under- 
stood to refer to the primary senses of the words aqt and and 
the second to those of the words ^5T and others. In either case 
the meaning of the passage as a whole would remain the same. 

Purushottama and Abhyankara prefer the first reading with 
this diflerence only that the latter omits the after The 

latter however notices the other reading also and says that it means 
‘owing to the primary senses having for tlieir fruit the knowledge of 
the identity’. NarayanaTirtha and Brahmananda prefer the second. 
The former again notes the first reading also with the omission 
of the ^ and explains that too as referring to the primary senses 
of the words and others and says that while in the 

former case there is, in the latter there is not an identity of senses 
in the shape of pointing to one common object. I think the first 
is the only correct reading whether with or without the *91 because 
in the next sentence the author himself says; — 
which imfilies that there is a difference between the primary senses. * 

— And there is continuity of sense (in the 
sentence ) owing to the identity of the secondary senses, 
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The process by which the knowledge of tlie identity of the 
individual soul with Brahma arises has^ been described very vividly 
in the following verses of the Samh^epa S'drlraht ( I. 19G-7 ) ; — 

trsrr^ ’TsrTfl:dvfl?rgr: i 

^ cr^5WwgTtJT% 

?RJT: II 

?IT5rf^T^ f%5R5i[cr?:?T?Tr ^reircJTJf: i 
5r«j?i5f^nicT^rT 

Madhusudana Saraswati wliile explaining the first verse in his 
commentary on this work called says that in tlie sentence 

there first takes place, an called of the words 

and then this 3t?sni takes place by whicli is the 

same thing as of the senses of those words, then there arises a 
contradiction between these two, that having arisen, knowledge 
arises by ^fajoiT of the sra^T^g which is One and Indivisible and 
thence knowledge of the sense of the sentence as a whole. The 
second verse merely explains what is left doubtful in the first. 
( Vide Kas'i Sanskrit Scries No. 18. Vol. I. pj). 155-56 ). 

— Both Narayana and Brahmananda say that the 
word here refers to the words and others. The other 

commentators are silent on this point. 

— (Recollection) which is in accord with 
the undifferentiated or pure sense of the sentence. 

According to Narayana the term has been used 

in the sense of 

means such sense of a sentence as does not 
admit of a distinction between subject and object i. e. such as leads 
to the identification of both as opposed to the which admits 

of such a distinction i. e. makes them known as two distinct entities. 

— Like the experience itself (tliat is generated by 
the sense of the sentences such as and others). 

— Unobjectionable he,, as Narayana says, authoritative. 
Abhyankara explains that the author having anticipated the 
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Direction that it is unheard of elsewhere that the mx^leotion 
produced by the primary senses should bo while that 

produced by the secondary ones should be has added thi* 

remark which is based on the view that though it may not have 
been heard of elsewhere there is no objection in accepting it since 
it is not opposed to S'ruti texts, 

— In the case of the differentiated knowledge 
of the sense of a sentence, i. e. to say, in the case of the knowledge 
of words produced by such sentences as 

— Presence. 

According to Narayapa Tirtha this term means i. e. 

means. 

'9 — Here means the sentence 

In that sentence a knowledge of none other except the 
pure sense of the sentence arises because that alone is capable of 
dispelling ignorance owing to its being the correct knowledge. 

ara: — Hence i. e, since undifferentiated recollection in accord 
with the purport of the Vedic texts is useful in the case in hand 
owing to its being the parent of the knowledge which dispels 
ignorance. 

— Something which would put a limit on the secon- 
dary sense i. e. to say, would prevent it from arising. 

The meaning intended to be conveyed by sentence «dy...W(WT- 
is that since in this case there is nothing to obstruct the 
rise of the secondary sense, that sense must arise. 

Brahmananda’s commentary on the whole of this passage is 
very elaborate and instructive, 

according to him means the one that would give 
rise to the experience indicated by the sense of the sentence. 

Summary : — These are sotne texts such as &c. 

which lead to the correct knowledge of the primary sense of the word 
and there are others such as grtHinTfcm which lead to that 
of the secondary sense of the same word. Similarly there are 
some such as iTfrw59r &c. which impart the correct knowledge 
the primary sense of the word find others like 
&c. which lead to such knowledge of the secondary sense 
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of that word. Now the object of the sentence .as a whole being 
to establish the identity of the known -i. e. the Jiwa and 
the Unknown.?, e. Brahma the primary senses arc not agreeable 
to the rise of such a sense from the sentence, lienee we under- 
stand the words in their secondary senses which remind us of the pure 
Brahma and Jiwa of which we had acquired knowledge from the 
subordinate sentences. Moreover it is not enough that we know 
the senses of words because Brahma is not directly knowable and 
the Jiwas are many and so long as the knowledge of this identity 
does not arise, ignorance cannot be dispelled. Hence the sense of 
the sentence as a whole must be understood and that does arise 
according to the usual logical method. 

P. 7. — What purpose would be served liy a discussion 

( in treatises like this which purport to expound that which can 
bo known from the sentences themselves ) ? 

It has been established .above that there is a purpose in ex- 
pounding the true nature of the Self. It is further stated that this 
knowledge of the Self arises from a comprehension of the meanings 
of certain Upanishad texts. Hence the question arises : — If the 
knowledge of the Self arises from the texts themselves where is the 
room for such a philosophic discussion as is contained in treatises 
like this? The purport of the .answer whicli is given in the rem- 
aining portion of this paragraph of the text is that though self- 
realization docs take place in that manner, all men are not endowed 
with such powerful intelligence as is required to solve the doubts 
which necessarily arise owing to such divergent theories having 
been propounded as to the signific.ance of the words and ?i?j;as are 
mentioned in the commentary on Verses I and IV. Hence, their 
ignorance which is fostered by doubts is not dispelled. The discus- 
sions contained in such treatises serve to dispel the doubts that 
arise in the minds of such men. 

P. 8. — Literally, visualization of one’s own Self; 

hence self-realization or knowing the true n.ature of the Self. 

— Diversity of views of learned men. 

— Without exception. 

Narayapa Tirtha takes this word to mean 

Purushottama while commenting on this passage raises a 
question, namely, why should Madhusudana have mentioned the 
3 
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divergent views of learned men when the Acharya ( S'ankara ) has 
simply denied that the earth &c. are not the Self without referring 
to the views of any specific schools and answers it by saying that 
the views are set forth by Madhusudana in his commentary 
because if the views that the elements are the Self &c. are refuted 
without mention! Jig the names of the schools holding them there 
would be a censure of a thing not mentioned. 

It is obvious that this explanation is not quite satisfactory 
for if ‘a censure of a thing not mentioned’ was a fault it was 
S'ankara who was guilty of it and it could not have been removed by 
his commentator mentioning the names of the various schools which 
hold the views refuted in the Stotra. Moreover it appears rather 
doubtful whether by saying &c, S'ankara really intended 

to refer to the diflPeront schools of thought named in the commentary. 
Reading the verse as a whole his intention appears to be simply to 
express the conviction which arises in the mind of a man who has 
realized his Self and owing to the peculiar nature of the Self it is best 
expressed in the language of negation, such as ‘I am not this’, ‘I am 
not that’, &c. Now the object with which an ignorant man identi- 
fies himself is primarily his physical body which is made up of the 
five elements. It is therefore that the author has besjuu with 
saying “I am not the earth, nor the water” &c. The next object 
with w'hich he identifies himself is any one of the five senses or their 
group. Hence the author further says ‘T am not any sense oigan 
or their group”. The third lino of the verse supplies the reason for 
that negation and the fourth lays down that the Self is the One that 
remains over after the negation of aught else and is of the nature 
of absolute bliss. It is not necessary for such a purpose to refer 
to the opinions of any schools of thought and I think that 
Madhusudana’s attempt to spell out a refutation of the views of 
some of the schools of thought existing in S'ankara’s time is a 
laboured one. It seems from his remarks ; — jutR 
&c. at page iiand &c. at page io — that he him- 

self found difficulties in making out the case set up by him and has 
given explanations which would not perhaps satisfy an indepen- 
dent thinker. There is some basis however for his view and that 
is that in Verse IV some of the schools are distinctly mentioned in 
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order to bring out in bold relief that the view of the Upanishad 
or Vedanta school is the only one which is acceptable. It may 
therefore be that in the first verse the author may have intended to 
refute the views of some of the schools. But in presuming such 
an intention the above difficulties are met with. It is therefore 
advisedly that I have said that it is rather doubtful whether he 
really intended to do so. 


DETERMINATION OF THE SENSE OF 
THE TERM ‘TWAM’. 


P. 8 {continued). — Thereout. 

According to Nfirayana Tirtha this word has been used in 
the sense of ‘out of the terms Twain and Tat’. 

— Although the sense of the term Tat 

has been honoured ( with priority ) owing to its being the subject 
of the purport of the Scriptures, 

According to the Vedantins, the aim of the Scriptures can be 
only to impart a knowledge of that which cannot be known by 
any other means of proof. What cannot be known by such means is 
Brahma as qualified by the attributes, omnipresence, omniscience <fec. 
i, e. that which is primarily denoted by the term Tat, Hence the aim 
of the Scriptures can only be to impart a knowledge of the nature 
of the Supreme not the individual soul of which every human 
being is conscious. Such being tlie case Badarayana Vyasa the 
author of the Brahma Sutras lias honoured the sense of the term 
Tat by designating it as worthy of knowledge by the Sutra snnuV 
wg r ^ r g r q r. (Br. Su. I. 1. 1.). 

— The sense of the term Twam 
having been honoured moie than that owing to its ( i. e. the 
individual soul’s) being the partaker of final absolution which is 
the fruit of ( the knowledge of ) the Scriptures. 

Although the above is a fact, the Scriptures are mainly intended 
for the benefit of the individual souls who have duly qualified 
themselves for the reception of the knowledge contained therein. 
The highest knowledge contained therein is that the individual 
soul and Brahma are in essence identical and they further promise 
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that whoevei’ acquires that knowledge becomes liberated from the 
bond of trnsmigration and declare that there is no other way of 
liberation from it. The individual soul who acquires it becomes 
therefore the partaker of the fruit derived from the knowledge of the 
Scriptures. It is therefore that S'ankaracharya has honoured the 
sense of the term Twam by granting it priority in the first verse of 
this Stotra. Madhusudaiia following him, as he ought to as being 
his commentator, therefore proceeds to mention the different views 
of the philosophers as to the sense of that term. 

Narayana Tirtha, Brahinananda and Abhyankara give reasons 
why S'ankaracharya has done so. The first says that 

one qualified for the reception of knowledge is superior to the 
knowledge itself because without him no idea of knowledge 
can arise. The second says that the desire for a fruit is more 
important than the fruit itself because it is desire which brings 
about the enjoyment of the fruit which consists of self- 

realization. Both these commentators substantially agree. That 
given by the third is quite a different one. It is that the primary 
object of this Stotra is to impart the knowledge of the identity of 
the individual soul w'ith Brahma. This can be done by a negation 
of the attributes popularly attached to each which bring out the 
difference between them. Thereout those attached to the individual 
soul being patent can be negatived at once while those attached to 
Brahma being latent would be capable of being negatived 

easily after the former. This according to him is the reason why 

S'ankaracharya has first dealt with the difi’erent views as to the 
sense of tho term Twam. 

?nsr — As to that. 

Narayana Tirtha says that here .stands for 

That however does not seem to be correct because the 
preceding remark shows that in any statement that would follow 
it, the writer would leave out of account for the time being the 
sense of the term Tat and confine hira.self only to a mention of the 
theories prevalent as to that of the terra Twam. 

The Charvakus hold that the 

import of the term Twam is the four primary elements themselves 
transformed as the body. 

The Charvakas were a school of heterodox philosophers which 
is believed to have been founded by a man named Charvaka 
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probably in tlie pre-epic period of Indian history. There is now 
no extant work composed by him nor is there any of any of his 
disciples Abhunaka and Brihaspati although there is reason to 
believe that the latter at least had composed Sutras embodying his 
preceptor’s doctrine. In the absence of such an authoritative 
treatise the views of this class of philosophers must be gathered 
from the references to them contained in the S' welds' watara 
Upanishad, Mahdhhdrata, Sarvadars'anasnmgralm of Madhava, 
Nydyammijar'i of Jayanta and Tarharahasyadlpihl of Gunaratna. 
They are that nothing should be believed to be true unless it is 
percieved by any of the five organs of sense because even inferences 
if based on false major premises may turn out to be wrong, that there 
is no soul apart from the body which is but a jiroduet of the four 
primary elements, earth, water, light and air, that the consciousness 
of human beings is only a result of the combination of those 
elements like the red juice of a betel-leaf or like the intoxi- 
cating power generated in cereals, molasses &c., that the aim of 
life should tlierefore only be to gratify the senses and that all efforts 
should be directed towards the acquisition of the means necessary 
for their gratification. Those who advocate such materialistic 
views could not of course have believed in the theory oftransmi. 
gration and the law of Karma and therefore it is very natural that 
the Vedic religion of sacrifices should have seemed to them 
meaningless and that they should have believed that there was 
no necessity to profess any religion w'hatever and that man’s 
conduct should be guided only by the dictates of the sciences of 
politics (w) and erotics (^w), and they did in fact believe so.* 

From the fact that this class of philosophers was also known 
as the Lokayatikas it appears that the above views had become 
prevalent among a section of the masses who having been shut 
out from the religious literature of the Vedic period had raised 
a revolt against the sacerdotal class. 

Prof. Das Gupta notes that there were two schools only of this 
class, one known as the Dhurtas and the other as the Sus’iks’itas 
and that the only difference between their views was that the 
former believed that there was no soul in human beings and the 
latter believed that there was one but it perished with the body.® 

1. Yide Sarvadara'anasamgraha. I. p. 155. (Anandaa'rama , Sanskrit Setiea\ 

2, Hialory of Indian Philosophy. Vol. T. pp. 78-70. 
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Madhusudana however takes note of the views of four schools of 
these philosophers. That it is the followers of Charvaka who 
are referred to by the words srq^, and in the next four 

sentences, is made clear by Narayana Tirtha, Brahinananda and 
Abhyankara in their commentaries. 

SirftPE ^fuTrrr: — The Saugatas hold 

that it is the momentary consciousness ( and ) the Madhyamikas 
that it is the void. 

gim means the Buddha. Hence means the followers 

of the Buddha generally. The term has however been used here 
in the restricted sense of those from amongst the Buddhists who 
were the advocates of the Ks'anika Vijnanavfida, briefly spoken 
of at times ns the Vijnanavada from their doctrine that the 
soul is not a fixed and permanent entity but a succession of 
momentary phenomena of consciousness. They are also known 
as the Yogacharas. The Mailhyamikas were another school of 
Buddhism which held that the soul of man was a void and that 
it was in that void that the phenomena of consciousness arose 
every moment. They were therefore also known as S'unyavadins. 
Both these schools are the ottshoots of the Mahayana school 
which arose out of the Mahasamghikas which was the desig- 
nation given to the Vrijin monks ( Vajjiputtakas), who having 
seceded from the council of Vais'ali, wliich according to Vasumitra 
as translated by Vassilief was held about 400 B. C., held 
another called the Mahasamgha and made their own resolutions 
and monastic rules.' It seems that within a hundred years of 
their secession they were sub-divided first of all into three schools, 
which were known as the Ekavyavaharikas, Lokottaravadins, and 
Kukkulikas. Subsequently during the same period there arose a 
fourth knoAvn as the Bahus'rutlyas. During the next hundred years 
there arose from them four other schools known as Prajnaptl- 
vadins, Chaittikas, Aparas'ailiis and Uttaras'ailas. These schools 
having gradually disappeared, there came into existence that 

1 This statement is made ia accordance with an account given in Dlpava* 
insa* According to that given in ^Mahdvamsa^ the term JVJahasamghikas was 
applied to those who not being Vajjiputtakas seceded first and held their own 
council and the term Vajjiputtakas was applied to the Vrijin monks who 
seceded later on ( Vide Das Gupta's History of Indian Philosophy Vol. L Ch. V. 
p, l\2 foot-note 1 ). 
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known as the Mahayana whose doctrine is embodied in a number 
of works which are given the name of the Mahayana or Vaipulya 
Sutras and some of which are probably as old as 100 B. 0. and 
others as late as 300 to 400 A. I). That doctrine became 
subsequently developed on two lines namely, those of the S'unyavada 
and the Vijnanavada. The difference between them is not of any 
fundamental principles but one of method only. Both agree in 
holding that there is no truth in anything and that everything 
is only a passing phenomenon as in the case of a dream or a 
magical performance. But while the S unyavadins were occupied 
more with the indefinableness of all phenomena, the Vijiiiinavadins 
taking that for granted busied themselves with the phenomena 
of consciousness by the theory of beginningless dlusory root ideas 
or impulses called Vasana. 

The S'unyavada or the doctrine of the Madhyamikas which 
underlies all theories propounded by the Mahayana Buddhists 
found its greatest and most powerful exponent in Nagarjuna, 
a writer of the first century A. D. His masterpiece is his 
KdrikCis. They were later commented upon by his disciple 
Aryadeva, by Kumarajiva, Buddhapallta and Chandrakirtti 
( 550 A. D. ), Aryadeva has written at least throe other works 
viz, Chatuhs'ataha, JImlahCdapntharanavritti and ClilUmis'uddhi' 
prakarmia. Although it is not known whether any great writer 
succeeded Chandrakirtti and who were the living S'unyavadins 
at the times when Kumarila and S'ankara went about propagating 
their own doctrines still it is sufficiently clear from the works 
of the former that the S'unyavada w’as such a living force in his 
timo that he could not ignore it. 

The earliest wmrk in which the doctrine of the Yogachura 
school, namely, the Vijnanavada was embodied was the LcmkCivaLara- 
sTilra. A powerful later writer of this school was Asanga who 
lived about 400 A. D, and who is believed to have written Sapta- 
das'ahhumisutra, MahCiyCvnasiitra, Upmles'a, Mahdydnasampari-- 
grahas'dstra, Yogdekdrahhumis'dstra and Mahdydnasutrdlanikdra, 
Asanga’s brother Vasubandhu whose biography has been wwitten by 
Paramartha (499-569 A. D. ) was formerly a Sarviistivadin or a 
Vaibhas'ika and had written the standard work of that school called 
Abhidharmakos'oi but latterly he was converted by his said brother 
to the Vijnanavada and it was probably thereafter that he com- 
mented upon a number of Mahayanasutras such as Avatamm'kd, 
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Nirvana, Saddharmapundarlka, Prajndpdramitd, Vimalaklrti, and 
S'rlmuUlsirhhandda and compiled some Maliayanasutras such as 
Vijndnamdtrasiddhi, Ratnatraya &c. This school continued for 
at least a century or two after Vasubandhu but no work of great 
fame of that school composed by any later writer is available. 

The Hindu writers on philosophy take note of the views of two 
other schools of Buddhist pliilosophy, namely, the Sautrantikaa 
or Samkrantikas and Vaibhasikas or Sarvastivadins. The first 
was one of the six schools which had arisen about the second or first 
century B. C. out of the Theravada or Sthaviravada, the doctrine 
of those elders whoso views prevailed at the council of Valsali above- 
referred to. The second had much in common with the first and 
probably arose out of the same stock. Both are at times referred 
to by Hindu writers by their common name Sarvastivadins i. e. 
those who belicA cd in the existence of everything and as amongst 
themselves also they did not make much of the slight difference of 
doctrine which existed between them. Thus we find Yasomitra, 
a Sautrantika commenting on AhJiidharmakottamtitra of Vasu- 
bandhu, a Vaibhaifika. The views of these two schools are not 
referred to herein because they had no distinct theories about 
the nature of the individual soul. 

Brahmananda while commenting on these statements says 
that the general doctrine underlying the theories of all the four 
schools above-mentioned is that everything is transitory, that 
still the Self is knowledge itself for there is no proof of its being 
difterent from the latter, that therein tlie consciousness in the form 
‘I am’ is produced by each momentary impulse following 
each other successively, that in order to attain to the state 
of liberation which is the result of the eradication of the deep- 
rooted notion of permanence it is necessary that one should be 
thoroughly imbued with the sense of the momentariness of 
everything and that it is but fit that one should cease to do any 
active work. Then while comparing the divergent views of those 
schools he says that that of the Sautrantikas is the worst, that 
of the Vaibbashikas better than that, that of the Yogacharas 
better still and that of the Madhyamikas the best of them all. 

Abhyankara says that the term has been used here to 

denote the three schools of the Buddliists other than that of the 
Mudhvamikas. 
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For a more detailed account of the Buddhist schools the 
inquisitive reader may with profit refer to Sarvadars'nmarhgi'aha 
pp. 5-20, S'anJcar’s Bhdshya on Brahma Sutra II. 2, and 
Bds Gupta's History of Indian Philosophy Vol. I. Ch, V., 
Introduction to Mr. Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids' s Translation of 
Kathdvatthu, Systems of Buddhistic Thought ( Calcutta University ) 
and A Study of Paramdrtha's Life of Vasiihandhu hy Tahahusu 
( J. E. A. S. 1905 ). 

The Jainas hold that it is 
one difiereiit from the body and the organs of sense ( but ) of the 
size of the body. 

From the fact that the term ‘Digambaras’ has been used here 
to denote the Jainas it would appear that both are convertible 
terms but as a matter of fact it is not so. The Jainas i. e. the 
followers of the religion whose latest and twenty-fourth apostle 
was Vardhamana Mahavira, a contemporary of King Bindusara 
of the S'iisunaga dynasty of Magadha, and Gautama Buddha, are 
now divided into two principal sects, the Digambaras and the 
S'wetambaras. Both agree that their original sacred literature 
was contained in fourteen Purvas and eleven Angas and that all the 
Pfirvas are lost. But the S'wetambaras say that the Angas are in 
existence while the Digambaras say that they too are lost and that 
the works which are put forward as the Angas by the rival sect 
are spurious ones. There are also other differences between them. 
Thus for instance, the Digambaras unlike their rivals believe that 
a monk who owns any property or wears any clothes cannot attain 
to the hicfbest bliss called Moksa, that a woman also cannot do 
so, that the Tirthankaras, perfect souls, can live without food &c. 

But so far as the fundamental principles of their philosophy 
are concerned there is no difiTcrcnce between them. Thus both 
believe that all the things in the world can be divided into two 
classes, the living ( Jiwas ) and the non-living ( Ajiwas ), that 
in the former the principle of life is quite distinct from the body 
and is not its product, that this principle, the Jiwa, in its pure 
state is possessed of infinite perception ( ananta-darsana ), infinite 
knowledge ( ananta-jnana ) infinite bliss ( auanta-sukha ) and 
infinite power ( anantavirya ), that all liberated souls possess these 
characteristics but the unliberated ones have their purity and 
power covered over by a thin veil of Karma matter which has 
4 
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been accumulating in thorn from beginniugless time, that each 
soul is separate from the others and will remain so even after 
liberation as an eternal substance, that it is neither all-pervasive 
( Vibhu ) nor atomic ( anu ) but of a medium size ( Madhyamor 
‘parirndna , ) and has the power to become expanded and contracted 
according to the size of the body which envelopes it for the time 
being and that by the observance of certain vows, the practice of 
certain austerities, Yaugic exercises &c., it can destroy the veil of 
Karma which limits its powers of action and knowledge and attain 
to perfection. 

The Jainas are sometimes called Arhatas from their being the 
followers of Arhat, who is an eternal perfect Purusha, 

For a more detailed exposition of the Jaina philosophy Vide 
Gunaratna's Commentary on Saddars'anasamuchchaya, Sarvadar- 
s'anasamyraha pp. ‘20-36, Jacobi's Article on ‘Jainism' (E. R, E.), 
Umdsvati's Tattwdrthddhigamasutra, Hemaohandra’s Yogad dstra, 
Syddvadamanjari with Hemachandra’ s Commentary, Vis'es'dvas'ya- 
ha Bhddya and Dds Gupitas History of Ind,ian Philosophy Ch. VI. 

ERil — The Viiicshikas, 

Naiyayikas and Prabhakaras hold that it is the doer, the enjoyer 
and all-pervasive. 

The Vaiseshikils are a school of philosophers founded by 
Ka^ada also called Kanabhuk and Aulukya. The princij^les of 
their philosophy are embodied in a collection of Sutras ( aphorisms ) 
called Vais' eshihasutras. Prof. Das Gupta has collected a mass of 
internal evidence to prove that they are pre-Buddhistic and repre- 
sent a school of Mimansa thought existing prior to the time of 
the composition of the extant Purvamlmdnsdsutras^. Kanada 
appears from the Vayu Parana to have been born in Prabbasapa- 
tapa in Kathiawad and to have been a disciple of one Somasarma. 
The earliest Bhashya on bis Sutras 'is that of Pras'astapada. 
Commentaries have been written thereon by J agadls'a Bhattacha- 
rya and S'ankara Mis'ra. The latter has also written an indepen- 
dent commentary on the Sutras named Upashdra. There were 
also Rdvanabhdshya and Bhdradwdjavritti on the Sutras which 
are now probably lost. There are four commentaries on the former 
namely, Vyomavati by Vyomai^ekharacharya, Kirandvall by 


1. History of Indian Philosophy, Vol I. Ch. VI, pp, 280-85. 
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Udayana, Llldmtl by S'rivatsacbarya and Nydyahandall by 
S'rldhara. Of these the last being simple in style and eleborate 
in exposition is the best for a modern student of the Vaiseshika 
philosophy®. 

The ostensible purpose of the composition of those Sutras 
like that of the Pilrvammdnsdsfdras is that of explaining Dharma 
which is said to be that by which prosperity and 

salvation are attained. The Veda according to it 

is the source of Dharma and so prosperity can be attained 
by acting up to its injunctions and salvation which consists of 
the total cessation of suftering arises from the total destruction 
of Karma which occurs on the realization of the knowledge of 
the Self which again arises on understanding the characteristic 
features of the six categories Dravya, Gu^a, Karma, Siimanya, 
Vis'esha and Samavfiya. The later Vais'eshikas added to these 
a seventh category, Abhava. According to Kanada, the soul is 
a Dravya like the earth, water, light, air, ether, quarters, time, and 
mind. It acts, and enjoys the fruits of its actions through the 
sense-organs. It acquires knowledge and retains it. Its existence 
is known as well from the Scriptures as from the notion of ‘I*. 
Each individual has his own soul and works out his own salvation. 

Narayana Tirtha and Brahmfinanda say that the term sre: 
has been used here in the sense of i. e. not identical with 

knowledge as the Buddhists say but different from it, that in fact 
knowledge is one of its characteristics and that it is therefore its 
possessor. The term has according to them been used in the 
sense of being capable of coming in contact with all the 

Abbyankara in explaining the first term says that since 
in the opinion of the Vais'eshikas and others, the Self is not self- 
resplendent but is dependent for its manifestation on knowledge 
which is different from it, it is held to be inert like a stone. 

The Tarkikas or Naiyilyikas are the adherents of the school 
of Nyaya founded by Gautama also called Aks'apadacharya. 
Their principles are embodied in the Nydyasutras, The collection 
thereof which is now available and which is commented upon by 
Vatsyayana has been shown by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 


2, Hittory of Indian Philoiophy Ch. VIII. p. 306, 
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S'astri^ to contain two interpolated portions, one interpolated by 
a Buddhist and the other by a Hindu. He is however silent as 
to their dates. Prof. Das Gupta® agreeing with his view and 
comparing those Sutras with the CharaJca Samhitd and the 
Vais' eshikasutras holds that the earliest part must have been 
composed subsequent to the Charaha Samhitd ( 80 A. D. ). He 
too does not proceed to fix the dates of the two interpolations. 
Dr. J. C. Vidyabhus'ana® on the other hand, thought that the 
Nydyasutras were divisible into two parts, old and new, that 
Gautama and Aks'apada were two different individuals and that 
the first composed the old one about .550 B. C. and the second the 
new one about 150 A. D. Prof. Jacobi^ too has opined that the 
metaphysical portion of those Sutras is a later addition. Thus all 
scholars agree so far that the Nydyasutras as originally composed 
whatever may be the time of their composition, concerned them- 
selves with the science of dialectics only. 

The earliest commentary ( Bhdshya ) on these Sutras is that 
of Vutsyilyana who lived about 300 A. D. On his Bhdshya 
Udyotakara ( about 635 A. D. ) has written a Vdritika. On the 
latter Vachaspati Misra ( 840 A. D. ) has written a sub-commen- 
tary named NydyavdrttikatdtparyaUkd. Udayana (084 A. D.) 
has written a further sub-commentary on the latter called Tdtparya- 
Wcdparis'uddhi and Vardhamana ( 1225 A. D, ) has written a sub- 
commentary called Nydyanibandhaprakds'a. Padmanabha has 
written a commentary on that called Vay'dhamd'nendu and S'ankara 
Mis'ra has written a sub-cornmentary on it called Nydyatdtparya- 
mandana. In the seventeenth century Viswaniltha w'rote a short 
independent commentary on the Sutras known as Vis'wandthavri- 
tti and Radhamohana another called Nydyasutravivarana. Other 
independent works of this system are Jayanta’s Nydyamavjari 
( 880 A. D. ), Udayana’s Kusumdhjali which is commented upon 
by Vardhamana and Ruchidatta ( 1275 A. D. ) and Atmatattivor 
viveka, a work w'ritten for the specific purpose of establishing the 
Nyaya view of the nature of the Self refuting that of the Buddhi- 
sts, Bhds'dparichchhcda of Yis'wanatha with its three commenta- 


1. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1905. 

2. History of Indian Philosophy Vol. I. Ch. VIII. pp. 301-6. 

3. Journal of the Itoyal Asiatic Society, 1918, 

4. The Early History of Indian Philosophy {Indian A'ntiqnary, 1918). 
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ries, Tarkasamgraha with Nydyanirnaya, Tarkahhdsha of Kes'ava 
Mis'ra, Saptapadarthl of S'ivaditya, Tdrliikarakii'd of Varadaraja 
with a commentary by Malliiiatha, Nydyasdm of Madhava Deva 
and Nydyasicldhdntamanjarl of Janakinatha Bhaitachfirya with 
commentaries by Yadavacharya and S'as'adhara and a sub-commen- 
tary on the latter by S'eshantacharya. 

The doctrine contained in the metaphysical portion of the 
Sutras is that the highest good ( ) Avliich is Moks'a 

( salvation ) is attained by a thorough knowledge of the sixteen 
categories, Pramana, Prameya, Sarhs'aya &c. enumerated therein 
because it leads to the successive disappearance of false knowledge, 
defects, activity, births and lastly, misery. Aks'apilda’s notion of 
the Seif is much the same as that of Kanada. It has desires and 
antipathies. For the attainment of the former and the avoi- 
dance ot the latter it acts through the mind, the sense-organs and 
body and enjoys pleasure and pain through them. Acquisition of 
knowledge and recollection aro its principle characteristics. 
Purification of the mind by the jwacticc of Yoga is consi- 
dered essential for the attainment of the right kno^v’ledge as 
above-mentioned which leads by successive stages to the attain- 
ment of salvation. 

The new School of Naiyayikas known as Navya-Nyaya began 
with Gangesa Upadhyaya of Mithila who lived about 1200 A. D. 
His masterpiece is TalUvachintdmani already referred to herein at 
p, 11, which treats of only the four means of jiroof, namely, 
Pratyaksa, Anumana, Upamana and S'abda\ thus leaving out of 
account the Adbyatmic ( metaphysical ) portion of the Nyaya 
philosophy. His discussions on Anumana attracted so much notice 
in Havadvipa ( Nadia in Bengal ) that numerous commentaries and 
commentaries upon commentaries were written on that portion of 
his work and many independent treatises were also written after 
his time on Anumana and S'abda in Bengal which from the 
fifteenth century onwards became the home of Nyaya studies. The 
principle amongst the writers thereof were Raghunatha S'iromani, 

1. The Chiirvakiis admitted Pratyaks'a (ditect preoeptioa) only as a source 
of knowledge, the Buddhists and Vais'es'ikas added one more, namely, Anu- 
mana (inference), the Samkhyas added a third, namely, S'abda (revelation) and 
the Naiyayikas added a fourth, namely, Upamana (analogy). 
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Mathura Bhattacharya, Gadadhara Bhattacharya with whom 
Madhusiidana had once a hot discussion and Jagadis'a Bhatta- 
charya. 

It is remarkfihle that there is no Hindu work on logic between 
Vfitsyayana’s Bhdshya and Udyotakara’s Vdrttiica, The explana- 
tion is that during this period the science was in the hands of the 
Jainas and Buddhists of whom Bhadrabahu, Umas'vati, Siddhasena 
Divakara, Manikya Nandi, Dcva Siiri, Prabhachandra Difinilga, 
Dharmakirtti and Dharmottara were the principle ones. These 
writers treated Nyaya (pure logic) as an independent subject as 
did Gangef5a and his followers from amongst the Hindu writers 
from the twelfth century onwards. For a bibliography of the Jaina 
and Buddhist works on logic vide Dr. S, C. Vidyabhushana’s 
Indian Loyic, Medieval School. 

The Prabhakaras are the followers of Prabhiikara who founded 
a separate school of Mimansa, differing on many points from 
Kumarila Bhatta who is believed to be his Guru. 

The Mimansa or more properly Purva Mimansa is a system 
of philosophy founded by Jaimini about 200 B. C. He has 
embodied the principles of that system in a collection of aphori- 
sms known as the PTmJamwidmdmtras and tliese aphorisms have 
been explained at length in his Bhduhya by S'abara Swami who 
according to Dr. Ganganath Jha flourished in 57 B. C. There were 
other commentaries on them written by several persons such as 
Bhartrimitra, Bhavadasa, Hari and Upavarsha some of which at 
least were older than that of S'abara but all these are lost and the 
later Mimansa schools of Kumarila and Prabhakara, both of whom 
flourished immediately before S'ankaracharya, arose out of differ- 
ences of interpretation as to the statements contained in S'abara’s 
Bhdshya. It seems that one Varttikakara whose name is unknown 
preceded them and Dr. Ganganiith Jha is of opinion that Brihatl, 
the commentary by Prabluikara is essentially based on his Vdrttiha. 
S'alinath Misra has written a suKcommentary on it called Riju- 
vimdld and an independent treatise called Prakaranapanchikd based 
on Prabhakara’s interpretation of the Mimansa. Prabhakara is 
also known as the Nibandhakilra and his view is at times referred 
to as the ‘Gurumata.’ Tradition has it that though Kumarila was 
his Guru, the S'ishya turned out to be so intelligent as to be able to 
find out faults in his Guru’s arguments and raise doubts which 
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the latter could not solve and that therefore he wrote his own 
commentary on the Sfitrds and founded a separate school in the 
lifetime of his Guru. There is also a legend that once Kumiirila was 
much intrigued as to the right meaning of the sentence 3 si^ 
The ordinary construction which would .suggest 
itself to any one is 3 ^ (Neither said 

here nor even said there, hence said twice). This however yields no 
sense. Kumarila therefore tried hard to construe it in some other 
manner but could not and referi*ed the matter to Prabhakara. The 
latter at once said that what was meant was srst ‘3’5rT 

^ ( Here spoken with the particle ‘Tu’, there 

spoken with the particle ‘Api’; hence spoken twice ). Kumarila 
was so much pleased with this explanation that ho acknowledged 
Prabhakara to be his ‘Guru.’ It .seems that tiiis is an invention of 
some later Pandit made with a view to explain why the ‘S'ishya’ 
was called a ‘Guru’. 

The general doctrine of the system which is accepted by 
both of them is that the Veda w’hich contains .some directive and 
some prohibitory injunctions and .some laudatory hymns, must be 
intei*preted according to a definite .set of rules as to making out 
the meanings of sentences and of the words occurring in them, that 
the purpose of doing so is that by following out the injunctions 
and refraining from the prohibited acts man’s fourfold purpose 
in life, namely, Dharma, Artha, Kama and Mok.'la is attained. 
The first three are attained by the performance of Nitya-karnm 
( daily duties ) and Sakamya Karma ( actions prompted by desire.s 
for worldly objects ), but the last which means the resting of the 
Self in the state of mere existence without knowledge and without 
bliss is attained by the exhaustion of the bundle of Karinas, good and 
bad, accumulated upto the moment of salvation and the stoppage 
of the accrual of the fruits of further Karinas by the performance 
of Nitya-karma and Nis'karnya-karma ( actions not prompted by 
desires for any Avorldly objects) which puts an end to the present 
body and to the cycle of future births and re-births. 

This system though classed as Astika ( orthodox ) does not 
admit the existence of God either as a creator, ]u-eserver and de,s- 
troyer of the world or as the supervisor of man’s actions, good and bad. 
The Universe is held to be a reality and to consist of parts and 
not to be a whole having unity in diversity, to have no beginning 
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atid no end and the elements are believed to do their work from 
their very nature. The Karmas of man are also held to bear their 
respective fruits without the intervention of any external agency 
because it is the very nature of Karma to bear fruit and it will bear 
it so long as it is not stopped from doing so by dissociation. This 
system is however classed amongst the orthodox ones because the 
division into orthodox and heterodox is based upon the acceptance 
and non-acceptance of the Vedas as authoritative works and the 
caste system. Although since the conversion of Mandana Mis'ra 
to Vedantisrn by S'ankara the Purva Mimansa system found 
no adherent so far as its metaphysical side was concerned the rules 
of interpretation contained in Jaimini's Sutras are accepted as au- 
thoritative by all the orthodox philosophers to this day and are 
even utilized in the interpretation of the Dharmasutras and Smritis 
by all the writers on Dharmas'astra. 

There are many points of difterence between the two great 
Mimansakas but what we are here concerned with is that as regards 
the nature of the individual soul. Both agree on that point to this 
extent that each individual has a soul quite distinct from the 
body, mind, and intelligence and that the soul of each individual is 
omnipresent yet distinct from that of each other individual but while 
Kumarila held that though iii relation to the objects the soul was 
inert it was percieved in all cognitions as distinct from the body by 
a mental perception ( ) as the substratum of the notion 

of ‘T and that it was therefore made up of two parts, 
namely, a Chidaiiis'a which enabled it to become the kuower 
and the substratum of the notion of T’ and (2) an Achidams'a 
by Avbich it became transformed as knowledge, happiness &c., 
became the subject of self-consciousness and the agent of producing 
the quality of being cognized in the object' by an ultra-sensual 
operation consisting of knoAvledge^, Prabhiikara held that the 
Self as the coguizer was never percieved apart from the cognized 
object nor was the object ever cognized without the cognizer 
entering into the cognition as a necessary factor but both the 
Self and the object shone forth in the self-luminous knowledge in 
the form of w'hat wms described as Triputi-pratyaks'a, namely, 
Ihe perception of the cognizer, the object cognized and the act 


1. I idc Brabmananda’s oomiuentary aa to the view of Kumarila. (Kas'i 
iSanskril Series Vol. LXV, p. Ill ). 
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of cognition (swRlT, ir^ and iifJr%). According to him the Self 
is not self-luminous but knowledge illumines both the Self and 
the object in one operation ; cognition is not therefore the 
Self but it appears in it as its substratum and as the cognitive 
element ‘I’ which is inseparable from all cognitions and is therefore 
inert or non-luminous (^). 

It should bo remarked that Madhustidana has first set forth 
the view of the Charvaka school w'hich is that the soul is identical 
with the body and dies with it; then that of the Bauddhas who 
hold that though distinct from the body it is either of the nature 
of temporary impulses or a void, then that of the Jaiiifis who 
hold that though distinct from the body and of a permanant 
positive nature it is of the size of the body onlv and lastly, that of 
the Vais'eshikils, Naiyayikas and Prabhfikaras who hold that 
though distinct from the body, permanent and all-pervading it 
is inert i. e. not self-luminous. Although the systems adhered to 
by the last three classes of philosophers are three distinct ones, 
they have been bracketted together here owing to the similarity of 
their views as regards the nature of the Self which is the subject 
under consideration hero. 

31^ 5% Wfi: — The Bha.ttas say that it is inert (yet) 

of the nature of knowledge. 

The Bhattas are the school of Mimansa founded by Kumarila 
Bhatta who is already referred to in the note on the ‘Prabhakaras', 
He is believed to have burnt himself alive in fire as a penance for 
having entered an order of Buddhist monks in order to know 
their doctrine at first hand with a view to refute it. Madhava, 
the author of S' ankarajaya ( a biography of S'ankaracharya ) 
records a tradition that while Kumarila was j)reparing to immolate 
himself S'ankara a{)])eared before him and asked him to defer his 
immolation and either accejit his doctrine or enter into a discussion 
with him and that thereupon the former replied that he could not 
defer his immolation but that if the latter conquered his disciple 
Mandana Mis'ra in debate it would be as good as conquering him. 

In the note on the ‘Prabhakaras’ it has been stated that 
Kumarila and Prabhakara were the founders of two separate 
schools of Mimansa and that they expounded their views in their 
respective commentaries on the Sutras of Jaimini eis explained by 

5 
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S'abara Swami. Though that of Prabhakara was in one volume 
only, that of Kumarila was in three parts, namely, (1) S'lokavdrttika 
which dealt with the philosophical portion of S^abara’s work which 
occupied the first chapter of the first book entitled Tarhapdda, 
{2) Tantra-vdrtt'ika dealing with the remaining three chapters of 
the first book and the second and third books and (3) Tuptikd 
dealing with the subject-matter of the remaining nine books. 
His disciple Mandana Mis'ra who was converted by S'ankara to 
Vedantism has written a commentary on Tmktrardrttika and 
two independent treatises named Vidhiviveka and Mlmdnsdnukra- 
inanl. Parathasfirathi (about the ninth century A. D.) though 
not his direct pupil Avas a follower of Kumarila and has written 
S'dstradtpilcd, Tantraratna and Nydyaratnamdld on his line of 
reasoning. Sucharita Mis'ra, the author of Kda'ikd and Some- 
s'vara, that of Nydyasvdhd, Avere also his followers. Moreover 
Ramakrishna Bhatta has Avritten a commentary on the Tarkapdda 
portion of S'dstradlpikd called Siddhdntachandrikd and Somanatha 
has written MayTdihamdlikd, on the remaining portion thereof. 

Kumarila’s vicAV as to the nature of the individual soul has 
already been explained in the note on the ‘Prabhakaras’. ( Vide 
pp. 12-13 Snpra ). 

^ ?Tr||5rT: — The Samkhyas and 

Patanjalas say that it is only the enjoyer (and) of the nature 
of knoAvledge, pure and simjile. 

The Samkhyas arc the adherents of the system of philosophy 
founded by Kapilu, son of Devahuti and Kardama in pre-historic 
times. His teaching is not found erabodkxl in any independent work 
now extant but the principles underlying it have been explained in 
such old works as the Mahdhhdratd (xii. 219) including the Bhaga- 
wadgUd (xiii, xiv, xvii & xviii), Charaka Samhitd &c. He had 
a pupil named Asuri. Panchasikha Avho is said to have expounded 
the Sariikhya doctrine contained in the MahdMdrata was a pupil 
of Asuri. The exposition given in the MaJidhhdrata agrees in 
the main with that given in the Charaka Samhitd but differs 
from that contained in the Kdrikds of Ishwara Krishna (200 A. D.) 
which is the oldest work on the Sarhkhya philosophy available at 
present. Moreover Gunaratna, a commentator of Saddardanor 
samuchchaya mentions two schools of Sarirkhya, the Maulikya 
(original) and the Uttara (later). The doctrine of the former 
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is said to have been characterized by a belief in a separate Pradhana 
(primordial matter) for each Purusha. This agrees with the 
Samkhya doctrine expounded in Charaka. From these data Prof. 
Das Gupta has drawn an inference^ that there was a school 
of Sarnkhya earlier than that whose doctrine is found embodied 
in the Samkhya Kdrikds. 

Those kdrikds were commented upon by Gaudapada and Raja 
and Narayana Tirtha has written a sub-commentary on that of 
the former. The other which is referred to by Jayanta in his 
Nydyamavjarl is lost. The commentary now much referred to 
is that of Vachaspati Mis'ra ( ninth century A. D. ) who is v'ell- 
known as the writer of important commentaries on the standard 
works of the Nyaya, Mimansa, Yoga and Vedanta systems of 
philosophy. Beside the Kdrikds, there is another authoritative 
work of this system known as the Sdntkhyasutras. Their 
authorship is unknowii and there is much dispute as to their 
date. Prof. Das Gupta thinks^ that they were composed about the 
ninth century A. D. They have been commented upon by Vijnana 
Bhiks'u. Another commentary thereon is that of Aniruddha. 
Vijnana Bhikshu has also written an epitome called Sdmkhyasdra. 
Other works of this system are Tattwasamdsa, SdmIchyataUwa- 
vivechana and Sdmkhyatattivaydthdryadlpana. 

The Sarnkhya doctrine as expounded in the Kdrikds is that 
the whole universe is made up of tlie consequences of the association 
of the two permanent substances, Prakriti and Purusha, that the 
former is blind because she is inert and the latter is lame because 
he is simply intelligence or knowledge, that therefore action of 
any kind whatever is possible only if the lame one sitting on 
the shoulders of the blind directs her to do a jiarticular thing, 
that though the Purusha does not act he does enjoy the fruits 
of the actions done under his directions, that he is therefore 
subject to the law of transmigration, that in order to be freed 
from it he must acquire the true knowledge of his own nature 
and that of the Prakriti, their respective shares in creation, 
their I’espective functions in the universe created by them &c. 
According to this system also each individual has his own soul 
i. e, is a separate Purusha and that there is no limit to their 


1. History of Indian Philosophy. Vol, 1. Cli. VII. pp. 212-13. 

2, History of Indian Philosophy. Vol. I, p. 212. 
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number. In the state of Pralaya (involution), the Purushas 
live separate from the Prakriti also called Pradha'na which 
means the three Gunas, Sattwa (knowledge) Rajas (passion) 
and Tamas (darkness) in a state of equipoise. On the association 
of the Purushas with it, this equipoise is disturbed and there 
is produced what is called Mahat or Buddhi. From the latter 
is produced Ahamkara or Ego. And so on are produced the five 
Tanmatras (subtle elements), the five gross elements, the minds and 
the ten organs of sense, each succeeding from each preceding one. 
Thus are made up the twenty-five categories enumerated in the 
Sarnkhya works as forming the basis of the evolution of all 
products, physical and metaphysical, terrestrial and celestial. 
Is'wara Krishna does not believe in the existence of any universal 
intelligence guiding and controlling the Prakriti. But it seems that 
the Sarnkhya doctrine as originally expounded in S'as'tUantras'dstra, 
an old work not available now in its pure form, was theistic, that 
Panchas'ikha, a pupil of Asuri, made it atheistic, and that Iswara 
Krishna modified the doctrine in other respects in order to fill up 
the gaps in the line of reasoning adopted by Panchas'ikha which 
may have been noticed by other thinkers during the interval that 
had passed between them. Of the three later authoritative writers, 
Gaudapada and Vachaspati had in their commentaries remained 
silent on certain difficult points but Vijnana Bhiks'u cleared 
them up by treating the three Gunas of Prakriti as reals or 
super-subtle substances. 

The Patanjalas arc the followers of Patanjali who pro- 
pounded the Yoga system. The principles of that system 
are put in a systematized form in the Yogasutras which are 
believed to have been compo.sed in the second century before 
Christ. That system is otherwise known as S'eswara Sarnkhya 
from the fact that it admits all the twenty-five categories of 
the Sarnkhya system but adds one more, namely, Is'wara. But 
the doctrinal difference between the two systems is that while 
the Sarnkhya lays stress on the necessity of knowledge for freeing 
the soul from the cycle of births and deaths, the Yoga emphasizes 
the necessity of certain Yoga practices of a sober type ( Raja- 
Yoga) for attaining to a state of perfection. The Sutras warn 
aspirants against the blandishments of the Ashtasiddhis because 
they obstruct a Yogi in the attainmeirt of the highest goal and 
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say that it depends tipon the firmness of one’s determination as to 
whether one would rise above them and reach the goal or would 
succumb to any of them and have one’s further progress stopped. 

The Sutras of Patanjali have been commented upon by Vyiisa 
( 400 A. D. ). The latter’s Bhashya has a commentary thereon 
by Vachaspati Mis'ra (ninth century A. D.) named Tattrooh 
vais'dradi, that of Bhojadcva ( tenth centurj^ A. D. ) named 
Bhojavritti, that of Vijnana Bhiks'u named Yoyavarttika, and that 
of Niigcs'a ( seventeenth century A. D, ) named Chhdydvydkliyd. 

The line of reasoning adopted by the Samkhyas and Patan- 
jalas in order to establish their view of the nature of the Self, 
according to the commentator Nilrayana Tirtlia is this : — Since 
the S'ruti says : — &c., the Self must be without 
parts. That being so, it is impossible that it should be partly 
intelligent and partly devoid of intelligence. Hence it must bo 
of the nature of eternal knowledge. And it must be only the 
enjoyer as it is the kuower and not also the doer because it is 
not a product of Prakriti but its existence is independent of that 
of the latter. There is no objection in holding it to be the 
enjoyer though by its nature it is incapable of doing any action 
because the Prakriti who is non-intelligent cannot be the enjoyer 
of the body &c., for otherwise a dead body &c. also would be 
in a position to enjoy pleasures &c. 

Brahmananda proves this by another method. Ho says 
that the Self is of the nature of the Spirit which is unattached, 
self-luminous and immutahle, that for that very reason it is the 
enjoyer as the quality of being the enjoyer is of the nature of 
experience generated from pleasures and pains which are the 
attributes of the Buddhi owing to want of discrimination and 
that experience is undoubtedly real. Be it recollected that 
salvation according to this system consists of the total extinction 
of Nescience which occurs on the removal of indiscrimination by 
the discriminative knowledge ending with the perfect attainment 
of the states of Sarhprajnata and Asamprajnata Samadhis. 

This commentator has before proceeding to comment upon 
the next sentence compared the views of all the Astika philosophers 
mentioned upto now and remarked that as amongst those views, 
that of the Vais'eshikas is the worst because they do not believe 
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in tlie Vedas as a source of ]iroof \ that out of those who believe 
in the Vedas as such the Naiyayikas are on the lowest rung of the 
ladder because they admit that S'rutis like &c. which 

establish that the individual soul is pure and S'rutis like 
&c. are intended to give an idea of the want of distinction between 
the individual soul and Brahma and that S'rutis like ’TSjlWRW, 
srn &c. have the meaning that the universe has been 
created by Brahma, that the Mimansakas have no antipathy 
towards the Vedantadars'ana and Prabhakara has even cited in 
his work the saying of the Lord S'rl Krishna in the Bhagaivadgltd 
that one should not divert the minds of ignorant people addicted 
to actions but that since Kumarila Bhatta has suggested that the 
Self may be of the nature of the Spirit covered over by Nescience, 
and Prabhakara has stated in his work that the Self is of the 
nature of non-Spirit which is the receptacle of knowledge produced 
by its light and has not mentioned oven so much that there 
occurs in the act of knowledge of the phenomena his 

view is iiifeilor tu that of Bhatta, that that of the former is inferior 
to that of the S.-lmkhyas and Patanjalas because like the latter, 
Bhatta has not stated in his work that the Self is unattached &c. 
and that as between the Samkhyas and Patanjalas, tlie former 
arc inferior to the latter because the latter have admitted the 
existence of Is'vvara who has been defined as a specific Puruslia 
unaflected by affliction &c. 

— The Aupanishadas hold that though 

affected by agency &c. on account of Nescience, it is really without 
any attributes and is of the nature of supreme bliss and 
knowledge alone. 

'J'ho Aupanishadas are the followers of the Upanishad, Vedanta 
or Uttara Mimansil system founded by Badarayana Vyasa. The 
doctrine of that system is expounded in the S'driral'a or Brahma 
Sutras which attempt to put in a systematic form the principles un- 
derlying the Upanishads. As happens in the case of the teachings 
of all the great teachers, differences arose between his followers as to 

1. The Vais'oshikas do believe ia the validity of the Vedas bub they do so 
because they believe that they are of trustworthy authorship and henoe in 
their view thoir authoritativoness is based upon an inference as to the trust- 
worthy character of their author and therefore they are not a separate source 
(.it proof ill t-luor eyes. 
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the right interpretation of some of the Sutras and also as to certain 
Sutras forming or not forming a part of tlio S'drlraka Sutras. 
In later times Gaudapadacharya, the Guru of Gowindacharya, 
who was the Guru of the Illustrious S'ankarachiirya, led the school 
which held that the doctrine expounded in the Brahma, Sutras 
must be the same as that which underlay the Upanishads. This 
view he elaborated in his Knrikds which though appended to the 
Mandukya Upanishad is a work in four chapters three of 
which are independent of the Upanishad. The doctrine under- 
lying the Upanishads according to him is that there is only 
one thing that exists and that is Brahma which is existence, 
knowledge and bliss ( Sat-chit-auanda ), that the world was never 
created and will never be destroyed, that the aj(pearcnces that we 
percieve are of the same nature as those whicli we see in dreams, 
that the individual soul has no existence separate from that of 
Brahma, that there is neither birth nor re-birth, that Brahma is not 
bound and no attempt need be made to free it, that evil consists 
in believing as true that which is merely illusory and that 
when real knowledge arises the illusion vanishes and one realizes 
the Great Truth as above-explained and such knowledge arises 
when by Abhya'sa ( mental excercises ) and Vairagya the mind 
becomes steady. It was reserved for his pupil’s pupil S'ankanl- 
charya to put this Adwaita doctrine on a more solid basis and 
to work it out in all its details by writing commentaries ( DhCishyas) 
on eleven or tivelve princrpal Upanishads, the Brahma Sutras and 
the Bhagrvadgltd. It was from that time forth that tlie ability 
to write Bhashyas on those works came to be regarded as the 
essential qualification for any one claiming to be known as an 
Acharya i. e. the founder of a new school of Vedanta. Some 
Vaishnava followers of Badarayana had written commentaries 
on ilie Sutras and Bhagaivadgltd, prior to S'ankara, the principal 
ones among whom were BodhOyana and UraA'idachai’ya but their 
works arc probably lost and therefore the Bhdsh,yas of Shnkara are 
the earliest Vedanta works after the Sutras that arc now available. 
His followers who are here referred to as the Aupanishadas 
have written several commentaries on his Bhdshya oti the Brahma 
Sutras and commentaries on commentaries explaining the new 
points raised by the followers of the partly or wholly dualistic 
Vaishnava schools of Kamanuja and Madhva founded between 
the twelfth and fourteenth centuries. Many have written several 
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independent treatises also. The literature of the Adwaita school 
alone has therefore increased to such an extent that a mere 
mention of the names of the books and of their authors would 
occupy several pages. The principal amongst the commentaries 
are Nydyamrnaya of Aiiandagiri, Bhdmatl or Vdchaspatya 
of Vachaspati Mis'ra (about 841 A. D. ) who is already 
referred to as the writer of commentaries on works on 
Nyaya, Mimansa, Samkhya and Yoga, Pancliapddikd of 
Padmapada, one of the four pupils of S'ankaracharya whom he 
installed on the Gadis founded by him at S'ringeri, Jagannatha 
Puri, Dvvarka and Badarikas'rama, Pauchap)ddihxinvarana of Pra- 
kas'atma ( 1200 A. 13. ), Tathvadlpana of Akhandauanda, Vivara- 
T^ahhdvaprakdt/ikd, of NrisimluWrama (1500 A. D.), Panchapadika- 
darpana of Amalananda, Panchapddikdllkd. of Vidyasagara, Viva- 
ranapramcyasamgraJm of Vidyaranya, Kalpataru of Amalananda 
and Kalp)atarvparimala of Appaya Dikshit (fourteenth or fifteenth 
century A. D,). Amongst the independent treatises those con- 
sidered authoritative are N<Mdkar7nyasiddhl, of Sures'waracharya, 
another of the principal pupils of S'ankaracharya, Khandanakha- 
ndakhudya oiH'vihurdu {1100 A. D.) which has been commented 
by upon by Chitsukha (thirteenth century A. D. ) and S'ankara 
Misra and Raghunatha, 2\(,Utmdlpikd of Chitsukha which is com- 
mented upon by Pratyagrupa by Ids Nayanaprasudini, Samkdepa 
S'd/nraka of Sarvajnatma Muni ( 900 A. D. ) Siddhdntales'a of 
Appaya l)iktihit,JkKium7dciivmk<t and Panchadas'l of Vidyaranya, 
Veddntapai'ihhds'd of Dharmarajiidhvarindra (about 1550 A. D.) 
the commentaries whereon are S'ikhd.mani by his son Ramakrishna- 
dhvarindra and Mmxipmhhd by Amaradasa, Adxvaitasiddhi of 
Madhusudana Sarasvvati which has three commentaries known 
as OaifdahraJimdnaudiya of Erahmananda Saraswati, Vitthales'opd- 
dltyayl and Siddldvydkhya, A(lwaitast,ddhisiddhdntasdra and Veda- 
nta sdi'fx i)f Sadiinanda Vyasa, Ad,waUah't'(dimasiddhi of Sadananda 
Yati and Bkedaditi kkdra- of Ni’isimhas'rama Muni. 

Although the followers of S'ankara agree in the main theory 
that the Self is neither the doer nor the enjoyer but is of the 
nature of pure existence, knowledge and bliss and that the functions 
of the doer and knower are attributed to it on account of ignoran- 
ce though as a matter of fact they pertain to the products of 
Mdyd, and that it realizes its true nature on the rise of right 
knowledge from the principal sentences of the Vedantas, there are 
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differences of opinion between them as to how the pure Spirit 
becomes • the embodied soul and as to whether there is only one 
soul or a plurality of them. These will be founded discussed in 
the text of the Siddhdntabindu at pp. 

The above is only a bird’s-eye-view of the different theories 
about the nature of the Self that prevailed at the time of S'ankara- 
charya. A complete statement thereof is found in Gmidapfidas 
Kdrtihl, ll. 19-28. Therein the specific names of the schools 
have not been given. For them the inquisitive reader may refer 
to Anandagiri’s Commentary on the Bhdshya of S'ankardchdrya 
on the Kdrikds ( Anayiddsrama Sanskrit Series No. X ). For 
those that can be believed to have prevailed during the time of 
Vidyaranya who preceded Madhusudana by about a century and 
a half he may refer to Pahchadas'l VI wherein from Verses 58 
to 77 are discussed the different views of philosophers as to what 
the Self is, from Verses 78 to 8G those as to its size and from verses 
87 to 101 those as to whether it is of the nature of the Spirit 
(ft?!) or the non-Spirit or both combined 

— In the Self which is the Spirit ( and ) 
whose existence is proved by the notion of the ego. 

For the proof of the existence of the Self one need not turn 
one’s eyes to any external object but should reflect inwardly and 
one would at once be convinced that but for the existence of the 
Self the notion of the ego, of which every human being, howrauch- 
soever ignorant or humble, is fully concious, would not be possible 
at all. 

— For determining the particular basis 

of the notion of the ego. 

Brahmananda explains this expression as meaning 'for deter- 
mining as distinct from the earth &c., the particular basis of the 
notion of the ego which appears as being identical with the body &c’. 

— The Revered Acharya i. e. S'ri S'ankaracharya. 

P. 9. <1^: means without a second. 

According to Narayana Tirtha means devoid of 

duality which means Maya and its products. Brahmananda 
6 
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says that though according to Ammxikosha and other authorities 
the word c;?? has many meanings such as simt, and the 
meaning appropriate here is ( absoluteness ) only because 

the facts that the Self is different from and superior to the 
phenomenal world are brought out by other words, that by 
is meant ‘being devoid of other relations’ and that in the 
case of the sentence the purport lies in the 

means as accompanied by &e., and so the exclusion of other 
relations in the form of another pot arises owing to the idea of 
restriction to one substance but in this there is no restriction 
owing to the purport lying in the pure Self and so we undei'stand 
that there is the absence of all duality which is different from 
the Self. 

aisfftre: — That which remains over uncontra- 

dicted although all duality is contradicted. 

The underlying idea according to Narayana Tirtha is that 
although by the knowledge of the Self all duality is destroyed 
root and branch, the Self being of the nature of truth its existence 
must be predicated even as the witness of the contradiction. 

— The One. 

Brahmananda commenting on this word raises a question 
whether the idea of oneness, is or is not accompanied by that 
of the negation of twoness or duality and answers it by saying 
that as in the first case there is a contradiction because accompani- 
ment itself means duality and as if that were the case, the 
S'rutis &c. would have to be understood to have been 

intended to convey an idea of the accompaniment of &c. 

which cannot be done, the second is the right interpretation. 
Of course in that case the delusion as to duality would not be 
removed but in order to supply that deficiency the word 
which means ( devoid of attributes ) has been used. In 

support of the use of two distinct words and he says 
that the S'ruti contains a similar use, the word 

there serving to exclude things of the same class, those 

of a different class and all attributes. 

— The view of the Aupanishadas. Ordinarily this 
word means the view of all the followers of Budarayana Vyasa 
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but here it has been used, according to Brahmananda, in the 
sense of those of S'ri S'ankaracharya. 

— The best or most excellent. 

— Here the word goes with every 

negative particle. 

In fact as Abhyankara says H is one sentence, ^ 

is another and so on. 

*IT — One should percieve that there is the 

absence of mutual identification ( which can be expressed ) in 
the form “that which is the earth is not ‘I’, that which is ‘T is 
not the earth”. 

In justifying this remark Abhyankara says that one might 
object that the Charvaka does not experience the body in the 
Self just as a deluded man percieves silver in a mother-of-pearl for 
in that ca.se there would not be the consciousness of the Self at all, 
nor does be experience the Self in the body because in that case 
there would not be the consciousness of the body but what he 
experiences is that there is identity in place of the apparent diffe- 
rence between the body and the Self ; that being so, just as in 
order to shako oil’ the delusion as to the existence of silver, it 
is said ‘this is not silver’, it ought, in this case to have been 
said ‘there is not the identity of the two’, why then does the 
Acharya say “I am not the earth &c.” and that in order to remove 
this objection, Madhusiidana has made this remark which means 
that neither is any of the earth &c. identical with the Self nor 
is the Self identical with any of them. 

By the disputant or adversary i. e. the Charvaka. 

— Is admitted acknowledged or accepted. 

The root here is ^ to go with and 3^. 

— Combination or union. 

# ^ 

sngqimni, — Owing to admissions, acknowledgment or acceptance. 

The root in this word is «Ti3C to go with srfw and 37. 

wi33<ilr^— -One having limbs; a whole; a substance having 
several constituents. 
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The Chclrvakas do not admit the existence of anything apart 
from the body which can be said to own or possess or to have 
been made up of limbs or parts, 

— And owing to the 

possibility of having to admit the existence of a fifth element 
they do not admit that of a connection such as combination &c. 

The Charvakas admit the existence of four elements only 
namely, earth, water, light and air. They do not admit that 
of tSTOun ( space ). If they were to admit that of a connection 
such as combination &c, they would necessarily have to admit 
that of space without which no combination would be possible. 
They do not therefore admit any such connection. 

— And owing to the absence of a combining agent, 
means ( one who brings about a combination ). 

— A combination is not proved. 

According to Narayana Tirtha and Brahmananda a ^3 
(combination) can be of three sorts namely, (1) complete fusion 
of the elements, or a chemical combination thereof, (2) a 
mechanical mixture resulting in a new product and (3) a similar 
mixture in which the particles of the elements remain separate. 
Thereout according to the theory of the Charvakas the first 
is not possible because they do not admit the existence of a 
separate soul and the last two are not possible because they do not 
admit the existence of a relation such as combination &c. The 
reason that there is nothing in their theory wliich can bring about 
a combination which is stated last is common to all the three kinds 
of combination. 

— Such being the view ( of the author ). 

— The theory that the body is the Self has 

been refuted by refuting the view that each element is the Self. 

Abhyankaras commentary on the whole of this passage under 
t|;ie heading makes the above point very clear. He 

says therein that the Charvakas do not postulate the Identity of 
any of the elements with the Self but of the result of their com- 
bination namely, the body but Madhusudana says that for the three 
reasons already mentioned, it is not possible that there should be 
a combination thereof according to the doctrine of the Charvakas, 
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whether that combination is assumed to result in an object different 
from the elements in which the original atoms are destroyed 
as in the case of curds formed of milk or in one made up of the 
elements as parts as a cloth from yarn wherein the original atoms 
remain intact and that it is therefore that he has treated each 
element separately. Madhusudana wants to make out that by 
saying ‘I am not the earth’ &c. the author intended to refute 
the view of the particular schools of philosophers which differed 
from that of the Aupanishadas. In doing so ho meets with 
certain difficulties one of which is that the Cluirvakas do not say 
that any of the elements is the Self. Still what the author has 
done is to deny that any of them is the Self. In order thereibre 
to show that his explanation is consistent with what the author 
has done, he has added this passage the gist of which is that 
the author has done so because in the theory of the Charvakas 
a combination of the elements is not possible for various reasons. 
Whether this exjjlanation is correct or incorrect, I doubt whether 
the attempt to refute in this manner the Charvaka view that 
the body is the Self would be considered successful. Vide aha 
the remarks at pp. lS-19 su 2 jra. 

P. 10. — In the view of the opponents 

advocating that the four elements arc the essence. 

means the Charvaka. 

— 3n^RT( space) which is believed 

to be of the nature of the absence of a covering ( and ) which is 
( therefore ) steady and unreal, is not the material cause of 
the body. 

Brahmananda explains that in the view of the Charvakas, 
the four elements only constitute the essence and they too are 
transient, because anything that exists must be transient. This 
general proposition is proved thus: — If a thing is capable of bring- 
ing about a particular result it must be able to do so without delay 
i. e. in a .single moment ; if delay takes place then it should 
be inferred that it has not the requisite capacity; further the 
existence of a thing consists of the causing of a particular act 
or a plurality of acts to be done ; this it must accomplish within 
a single moment ; hence all existing things must be transient. 
As for it is non-existent and unreal because it is not 
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able to cause any act to be done; it is not also therefore transient 
but steady ; and though its existence cannot be proved logically, 
it is spoken of as existing owing to its being the subject of doubt ; 
the ChSrvakas therefore adroit the existence thereof in the 
shape of the absence of a covering which is explained by Narayana 
Tirtha as meaning an impediment in the motion of birds &c. 

Abhyankara’s explanation is more explicit. It is that the 
four elements are coverings and that what is spoken of as is 

nothing else but the absence of these coverings ; hence wherever 
thoi’e are the four elements ansju??! cannot exist and therefore 
it cannot be the material cause of the body which having 
existence must have as its material cause a substance or substances 
which has or have a positive existence. 

— However there is its positive existence 

in the view of the author because it is admitted to be a material 
cause &c. of the body. 

The Vedantins believe that the body is a product of the 
quintupling ( ) of the five elements of which siram is 

the fifth. 

— It ( i. e. the view that it is the 
Self) is refuted because it (i. e. too is liable to be considered 

to bo the Self. 

The argument is that since the Cbarvakas themselves do 
not admit the positive existence of as an element, it is 

not possible that they should speak of its being the Self; still 
the author has refuted such a view because he himself does 
admit its existence, it being the material cause of the body in 
his cosmology. 

This is another fly in tlie ointment. 

smsrr H Or it maybe that there is 

the refutation of the theory that the body is the Self upto ?! 
arig: and H contains that of the theory that the void is the 
Self, the word ’S meaning ‘the void’. 

For information as to who advocate the S'unyavada vide 
pp. supra. 

Tiie fact that Madhusudana attempts to explain the denial 
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of smcrff as the Self in an alternative way shows that he was 
not himself sure as to what the intention of the au'hor must 
have been. 

Refutation, rejection, repudiation. 

The root here is In which has the same 

meaning the root is 

15rt?T: — B y the rejection of the elements, 

is made also that of the vital breath and mind which are the 
products of the elements. 

Narayana Tirtha says that the vitcil breath and the mind 
are admitted to be the products of the elements on account of 
there being the S'ruti sTTrl^T^r: Jrroi:. 

— Of momentary consciousness which is a 
function of the mind ( i. e. of the view held by the Yogacharas ), 

^ — And ( of the soul ) different from the 

body as qualified by the attributes of being the doer, the enjoyer 
&c. ( i. e. of the views of the Jainas, Vais'eshikas, Tarkikas 
and Prabhakaras ). 

The reason why all these views must be held to have been 
refuted by the rejection of the mind is sup])lied by the nc.xt 
sentence. 

— Because in the view of the author, know- 
ledge, desire, happiness &c. are believed to be do[iendcnt upon 
the inner organ ( i. e. the mind ) owing to there being the 
Vedic text “(Everything) beginning with the desire, determination 
&c. is the mind only”. 

All the four commentators have explained this passage and 
their explanations substantially agree. They say that it is 
intelligible that by the rejection of the mind momentary consci- 
ousness should be deemed to have been rejected because it is 
only a function of the mind but what about the views of those 
who believe that the Self is different from the body and the mind? 
The answer is that though they believe the Self to be different 
from the body and the mind, they attrilmte the qualities of being 
the doer, the enjoyer &c. to it. These in the view of the author 
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are the attributes of the mind. Hence when it is denied that 
the mind is the Self, it must be understood that the denial of 
any of the attributes of the mind being the Self is also implied. 

Abhyankara is of opinion that the reason &c, 

has been stated in order to obviate the following objection : — What 
is the proof of the mind being the doer and the enjoyer? On the 
contrary from the fact that man feels ‘I am doing this’ it ought 
to be held that the Self is the doer. The answer to it is that 
the above feeling itself is a proof of that fact in this manner 
that what is proved by it is that it is the ‘I’ that is the doer ; 
that ‘1’ is not the Self but the ‘Ego’ which is but one aspect of 
the mind. To this the objector is imagined to say that in that 
case the T’ in the feelings ‘I know’, T desire’, T am happy’ &c. 
would also be the mind and therefore knowledge, desire, happiness 
&c. would also occur to the mind and the commentator says that 
that is exactly what Madhusudana has said by sgrr^r &c. 

Purushottama in order to strengthen Madhusudana’s argu- 
ment quotes two passages, one from the Bhilgawat Purana and 
another from the Brahma Purana ( vide p. and says to the 
objector that even if in the face of these S'ruti and Smriti texts 
you are prepared to hold that the Self must be the doer because 
we feel so, then you may as well accept the theory that the 
body is the Self since wo also feel ‘I am fair-looking’, ‘ I am 
fat*, ‘I am going’ &c. 

Abhyankara goes a step further and argues that the objector 
might say that there would not be a contradiction of the Vedic 
text in question if the word is taken by to mean 

but that position cannot be accepted because there is ho justification 
for understanding that word in that sense and there would be 
the violation of the rule H 'Tt: 515^:. He further says that 
it should not be argued that even if desire &c. are taken to be 
attributes of the mind the word tR: can be understood by to 
mean TRffitOTt fbat if that is done the text would mean that 
these are attributes of the mind in the sense that they reside there- 
in, and would therefore be describing an existing fact, because in 
that ease, it w'ould not be necessary to resort to for even 
without it that sense can be made out owing to the identity of an 
■ attribute and its possessor as in the sentence In further 
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support of the author’s view he quotes the same PurUna passages 
that Purushottama has quoted. 

^ ^^^—Therehy the fact that all objects 

beginning with the body and ending with the enjoy er only believed 
by difterent opponents ( to be the Self ) are not the Self is declared. 

The word ^ may have been used with reference to the portion 
of the commentary commencing from kc. as Narayapa 

Tirtha and Brahmananda opine or to that commencing from 
&c. I think the latter view to be correct because the 
former excludes the discussion as to the whereas the 

words in this sentence show that the author intended 

to include it in this remark. 

It will appear on a reference to p. < that the classes of 
philosophers Avhose views were proposed to be refuted were the 
(1) Charvakas, (2) Yogacharas, (3) Madhyamikas (4) Jainas, 
(5) Vaisesliikas, Naiyayikas and Prabhakaras, (6) Bhattas and 
(7) Samkhyas and Patanjalas. Thereout the different aspects of 
the Chilrvaka view have been refuted separately. So also is 
the view of the Yogacharas. That of the Madhyamikas can 
be deemed to have been refuted if the word is under- 
stood to mean ‘the void’ as alternatively suggested. Those of 
the remaining philosophers must be deemed to have been 
referred to by the words . Puru- 

shottama says that the view of tbe Jainas is disregarded on 
account of the medium size of the Self. Abhyankara is on the 
other band of opinion that the Self according to the view 
of the Jainas being subject to growth and destruction and these 
being the natural incidents of the body that view must be deemed 
to have been refuted by the refutation of the view that the body 
is the Self. I think that both these opinions are incorrect and 
that the said view is included in the above expression because 
whatever the size of their Self, it is different from the body and 
is the doer of actions and in the previous statement of the 
different views Madhusudana has mentioned the Jaina view by 
its distinctive feature and here too he has repeated 

that expression for including all the views not expressly refuted 
previously. Narayana Tirtha, Brahmananda and Abhyankara 
agree that the Samkhya view must be deemed to have been 
7 
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lefuted by the refutation of the view that the mind is the Self 
because according to the Vedanta theory pleasures and pains 
affect the mind not the Self. Abhyankara further thinks that 
the views of the Bhattas and Patanjalas must also be deemed 
to have been similarly refuted and I think he is right because 
the Patanjalas have been bracketted with the Saiiikhyas by 
Madhusudana himself in the previous statement and the Self of the 
Bhattas too is nothing else but the mind. 

g?r— 'Therefore. 

Ordinarily would mean ‘therein’ but here that meaning 
does not suit the context. 

-Owing to uncertainty or absence of permanence, 
which is found in some other editions has also the 
same meaning. 

or means certainty, permanence or stea- 

diness and ^ is a negative particle. 

Owing to being variable or changing. 

Anything that does not retain the same nature at all times, 
past, present and future and at all places is called a The 

body, senses &c. are such because they are subject to growth and 
decay. Even according to the modern science they undergo 
partial changes at every moment and all their atoms are completely 
changed within a period of seven years. 

— Owing to being destructible. 

Nurayana Tirtha and Brahmananda derive the woi'd 
thus ; — *t?i: and say that it is 

different from and or 

From to the end of the passage 

Madhusudana proves that the body, senses &c. are non-selfs and 
indescribable substances having only an imaginary existence. 

Self being unlimited by space 

and time. 

This supplies the reason for the next proposition namely, 

The argument therefore so far is this « 
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The Self is unlimited by time and space. Whatever is limited 
by them is therefore a non-self. The body &c. are limited by them. 
Therefore they are non-selfs like a pot &c. 

— It being impossible to know ( its ) 
destruction and previous non-existence. 

means destruction as of a pot after it is broken. There- 
after it ceases to exist as a pot. 

nrrPTR is non-existence before production. A pot or chair 
or table or anything that is made at a particular time, cannot 
be said to have been in existence before production. Hence each 
such thing has a previous non-existence. It cannot be said of 
the Self that it is destroyed or that there over was a time when 
it did not exist. 

Cf. 

5T ^ i 

5T 5ir ^irwr vtR5tt 

snft 3 ^^ JT 51^ 11 

(w. »ft. ^-^o). 

— Owing to the non-selfs being inert. 

This statement supplies the reason why it is impossible to 
know the destructibility and previous non-existence of the Self. 

In order to know something, there must be a knower. None 
of the things other than the Self can be a knower because 
they are not self-luminous but depend upon the Self itself for 
their illumination. 

— That which may be different from it 

not being the Self. 

This is stated in order to obviate the objection that if no 
non-Self can cognize the destruction and pi’evious non-existence 
of the Self let there be another Self to do so. But that is not 
possible as the Self being one only everything different from 
it is a non-Self. 
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snwR: — Ifc being possible to explain 

the phenomena by admitting a difference between the inner organs 
on which depend pleasures, pains &c, even though the Self 
be one. 

This remark is added in order to obviate the objection that 
one must admit a plurality of seifs because the pleasures, pains 
and other experiences of one individual remain a sealed book to 
others unless communicated or objectively percieved. 

Here ends the reasoning as to why there can be no separate 
knower of the Self’s destruction and previous non-existence, 

— There being a contradiction in thg 
cognition of one’s own absence by oneself. 

By this statement Madhusudana answers the objection that 
the Self may itself know its destruction &c. 

It is quite obvious that there is an apparent contradiction 
in saying that one may know one’s own destruction and previous 
non-existence, 

nTfmTrarq; — There being the non-existence of the 

knower at the time when the thing to be known exists and the 
absence of the thing to be known when there is the existence 
of the knower. 

This explains the contradiction above-referred to, 

— And owing to the possibility of the 
destruction of that which may have been done and the accrual 
of that which may not have been done. 

This shows the impossibility of there being the destruction 
and previous non-existence of the Self. The consequences stated 
herein would occur if it is believed that the Self is destroyed and 
that there was a time when it did not exist. For if it is believed 
that the Self is destroj^ed then there would be destruction along 
with it of all actions which have not borne fruit and if it is believed 
that there was a time when it did not exist then immediately 
on birth, it would be enjoying the fruits of actions not previously 
done. Brahmananda anticipating the argument that the fruits 
enjoyed by a son are those of actions done by his father says 
that for such a belief there is no valid reason. 
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/Swmmwy-— The Self is unlimited by space and time. What- 
ever is limited by them is therefore a non-Self like a pot. One 
of the reasons why the Self is unlimited by them is that it is 
impossible to know its destruction or previous non-oxlstence. The 
impossibility can be proved thus -.—The destruction or previous 
non-existence could be known either by something else than the Self 
or by the Self itself. In the first ease, the extraneous thing may 
be either an inert substance like the mind or another self-luminous 
entity like the Self, Ot the.se, the first cannot be the knower 
because it is inert. The existence of another Self is not possible 
because the Self is only one and indivisible. It is not necessary to 
predicate the existence of a plurality of seifs because it is possible 
to explain the phenomenal existence of separate individuals 
by admitting the oneness of the Self and the plurality of the 
mind which is the cause of the feelings of pleasure, pain, 
individual consciousness &c. In the second case, there arises 
a contradiction because when there is the knower, the thing to bo 
known may be absent and when the latter is jrresent, the former 
may not be. Moreover, if it is believed that the Self is liable to 
destruction and that there was a time when it did not exist, then 
there is the possibility of the destruction of actions done and 
the enjoyment of the fruits of others not done. 

— Moreover, in asmuch as 
the Self which is of the nature of existence follows everywhere 
there is not the po.ssibility of its absolute non-existence. 

So far the unlimitedness of the Self by time only had been 
proved. Now begins the proof of its being unlimited by space. 
If it were limited, its absolute non existence and rehitipc non- 
existence would be possible. In this .sentence it is shown why 
its absolute non-existence is not possible. It is easily intelligible 
that if the Self is of the nature of existence, then its absolute 
non-existence would not be possible, it being f)resent in every 
object in one form or another and at every place, 

— ( And ) owing to duality 

being unreal its existence is proved only on being identified with 
the Sat which is its substratum. It is therefore superimposed 
(on the Self) like silver on a mother-of-pearl. Hence it is 
impossible that there should be an absence of its identity with 
it ( i, e. the Self ). 
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— Unreality, 

Duality meaning thereby the phenomenal world is unreal 
i. e. not real but it is not therefore false i. c. not existing but 
indescribable i. e. neither true nor false as will be explained later 
on. Owing to this nature, it has no existence apart from the Self 
but owes its very existence to its superimposition i, e. mistaken 
identification with the Self as that of silver with a mother-of-pearl. 
Such being the case, it is impossible to predicate its absence of 
identifacation with the Self. 

is the same as sfsjitsJTMR or Just as we 

distinguish a cloth from a pot, a tabic from a carpet &c, we 
cannot distinguish any object whatever from the Self for the 
reason stated. 

^rwrr Hence the Self is not the counter-part 

of non-existence. 

( non-existence ) can be of four sorts, namely (1) sn;4?rr»Tf^ 
( non-existence after destruction as of a pot after being broken ) ; 
(2) srmvrra ( non-existence previous to coming into existence as 
of a pot before being made ), (3) ( absolute non-existence 

aa of a pot &c. on the bare ground) and (4) or 

( absence of identity or mutual identification as of a pot where 
there is something other than it ). None of these kinds of 
non-existence can be predicated of the Self. It is not therefore 
the counter-part of non-existence i. e. to say that it is above the 
limitations of time and space. 

The body senses &c. are the counter- 
part of non-existence. 

These are of a nature opposed to that of the Self because 
they cease to exist after destruction, were not in existence sometime 
ago, exist at particular places only and are distinguishable from 
one another. 

•TTiiiTSf:-— Hence these are not seifs. This follows natu- 
rally from the two preceding propositions. 

What then arc they is the natural question that arises. The 
answer to it is contained in the following sentence namely, 
&c. 
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WTwrfilr Although the Self is without a second. 

The gist of 

the author’s view is that they are themselves indescribables 
brought into existence by Nescience which is indescribable. 

The body &c. are said to be indescribable because it cannot 
be denied that all men feel that they have bodies &c. and all our 
worldly intercourse proceeds on the assumption that they do exist 
and yet when we try to analyse the ideas about them philosophi- 
cally we find that we feel their existence only because we cannot 
rise above the veil of Nescience which obscures our inner vision. 
That Nescience too is said to be of the same nature because 
although we tiud that it exists and is l)eginningless it is capable 
of being eradicated by the knowledge of the true nature of the 
Self and so there does come a time when it docs not exist. 

Here ends the commentaiy on the word ( owing 

to uncertainty or want of permanence ) which is the reason assigned 
by the author for saying that the elements individually or 
collectively i, e. the physical body, or the senses either individually 
or collectively are not the Self. This reason has been explained 
in the commentary by contrasting the nature of the Self xvith 
their nature. As this would mean destructive criticism only the 
commentator has further asserted what is their nature according 
to the view of the Upanishad school. 

P. 12. iig If a thing is 

as the Self is said to be, it must be present at all times 
and places. If it can be shown that there is a time or place 
when or Avhere the Self cannot be deemed to exist then the above 
proposition would bo proved to be false. This the objector tries 
to do by citing the instance of man’s experience after rising 
from deep sleep. 

Knowledge, from to know. It is the same as JTRt 
which is derived from to know. Hence means ‘of the 

nature of knowledge’. 

— I was extremely senseless; I did not 

know anything. 

— Owing to the fact that on rising from 
deep sleep one recollects ( what is above-stated ). 
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trrw^: (from to reflect, think or consider) means 

reflection, thought or judgment. It is also used at times in the 
sense of recollection because the said root has several other meanings 
including ‘to recollect’. As a matter of fact ‘reflection’ would be the 
proper English word for it, because what is sought to be asserted by 
the objector is that there is want of consciousness in the state of 
deep sleep ; this would follow from the statement that one was 
completely senseless which could not have been a matter of 
experience but of a deduction made from an experience that one 
did not know anything while in that state. Madhusudana does not 
however seem to have seperated the two ideas but treated them as 
constituting one idea only resulting from a recollection on waking 
up, of an experience while in the state of sleep ( vide the remark 
&c. further on ). It would not therefore be wrong 
to translate this word as ‘recollection.’ 

— This compound has not been solved by any of the 
commentators except Nanlyana Tirtha. He solves it as 

and explains the word to mean 15%^ to mean 

3TOrgT?<nJiJTM^5T and ^na;: to mean firfliH:. According to him 
therefore the compound must be understood to jnean “The one 
whose existence is determined by the unique experience of deep 
sleep.” I think an alternative solution is possible and that is 

In that case the compound would mean “The one who 
is proved by the state of deep sleep.” 

— The self being the witness of the state 

of deep sleep, there is not its absence in that state. 

The reasoning underlying this statement is that unless there 
is the presence of some other entity besides ignorance, there would 
not be the recollection that one did not know anything while in 
that state and that this entity which witnessed that state can be 
no other than the Self which is sell-luminous and the illuminator of 
everything else, the recollection itself being such that the presence 
of any non-self is not possible. This is expressed by the next 
sentence aiwrsrr &e. 

— Although the knower, the means 

of knowledge, knowledge itself and the thing to be known may 
vary ( at ditl'erent times ), the one who witnesses their existence 
and non-existence does not vary at all the three times. 
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JTrar, and ^ are other words for imrar, sram, 5riJr% 
and which are explained hereinbelow. 

It is possible that these may vary with the nature of every 
kind of knowledge but the Self which is present at all times and is 
therefore the witness of their existence and non-existence does not 
vary at any time. It is a constant entity at all times, otherwise 
it would bo impossible to know whether they exist or not. 

The times referred to here are those of waking, droamino: and 
sleeping. 

The answer to the above objection may be summed up thus:— 
No, you are not right because the Self is present in the state of deep 
sleep also as the witness of the state of ignorance, it being in- 
explicable how otherwise the recollection you speak of would arise. 
You might say that when there is no knower, thing to be known 
&c. in that state, it is not possible that the Self as awitnoss should 
bo there but that is not true because according to us the Self is a 
witness not only of their existence but of their non-existence as well 
in all the three states to which living beings are subject. 

srTrT«r«T: iwrar h — The knower who is the 

support of knowledge and is himself the doer, the enjoyer and the 
illuminator of everything being common to himself and other 
extraneous objects like a lamp, is not in need of a witness like 
a pot &c. 

A !T?n is that by which a thing becomes known exactly as it is 
and hence it means right knowledge. The person who knows the 
thing is called a the means by which it is known a jhtt'JI, the 

act of knowledge a srftrRT, and the thing to be known a They 

are sometimes referred to succinctly as jtr, tJtRt and ^ as 
in the preceding passage of the commentary. 

Knowledge itself is dependent upon the knower for if there 
were no knower there would be no knowdedge, though the thing 
may be in existence. 

According to Narayana Tirtha this kind of objection is 
raised by the Tarkikas and Prabhakaras. Brahmananda ascribes 
it to the latter only and Abhyankara to the Vais'eshikas only. 

8 
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Since their view of the nature of the Self is the same, I think 
this is an objection which would be raised by all of them. Their 
view is that since the Self not only knows itself but also all that 
comes in contact with it just as a lamp illumines itself and the 
objects within the orbit of its rays, there is no necessity in its case 
to assume the existence of a separate witness i, e, a knower thereof 
as in that of a pot &c. Plence even if it is believed that 
there is the experience of bliss in the state of deep sleep there is no 
necessity to assume the existence of a Self apart from the knower who 
is also the actor and enjoyer. The difference between this view 
and that of the Vedantins is that in the former, knowledge is an 
attribute of the Self pure and simple, while in the latter it is that 
of the Self limited by the inner organ or mind. Hence in the 
former the mind is only an auxilijyy of the Self in the act of 
knowledge and the Self is the principal actor and enjoyer and 
in the latter the mind is in fact the principal actor and enjoyer 
and owes its powers to the reflection therein of the complacent Self 
with which it is identified but the Self believes itself to be the doer 
and enjoyer through ignorance. 

sf, — No; (your Self) being liable 

to changes it is impossible that it should be the witness of its 
own changes. 

This is a reply to the above objection. 

The Self being in the opinion of the opponents, possessed of 
attributes such as doership &e. it naturally follows that it is 
liable to changes. Hence though their Self is the common 
illuminator of itself and other objects it is not fit to be the witness 
of the changes that take place in it. 

It has been argued as against this that just as a lamp does 
not require anything else to make its presence felt so the Self also 
should not. This is answered by saying which 

means that that which is an object of perception is not the 
perciever ( in ordinary experience ). That is so because whatever 
is an object of perception is always a thing different from knowledge 
and inert and such a thing cannot be the perciever. In fact the 
Self is according to the view of the Vais'eshikfis, Naiyayikas 
and Prabhakaras ( vide p. c ). 
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-The kiiovver being an object of per- 
ception owing to its being a product. 

It might be argued as against the above reply that when 
knowledge arises the Self identifies itself with the knower and 
says ‘I know’ and so it is false that it becomes an object of 
perception. To this Madhusudana replies that it becomes an 
object of perception because it becomes transformed. 

Abhyankara while commenting on this passage says that 
since knowledge means the assumption by the knower of the 
form of the object to be known, if the Self is itself the knower, 
then it is liable to changes with every act of knowledge and that 
if it is argued as against that that is not the view hold by the 
Vais'eshikils and others of the nature of knowledge and that 
according to them knowledge is a specific attribute arising in the 
Self on account of a connection being formed between an object 
and an organ of sense, it can still be proved that the Self is liable 
to transformation because according to those philosophers the 
Self is at one time devoid of attributes and at another time 
possessed of them and that means that transformations do take 
place in it from time to time. 

— The ono who is immutable is ( there- 
fore ) the witness of everything. 

has been explained by Narayana Tirtha here* to mean 
“of that which stands as the substratum of the phenomena” 

and in another place® to moan “remaining 
like an anvil or immutable” 

Although the senses of the word in these explanations 
differ the underlying idea is the same in both. Brahmananda 
does not give its derivation but gives its meaning as that which 
is different from that which becomes tiansformed into a substance 
having power similar to itself e. g. gold which is transformed into 
an ornament or the Prakrit! in Saiiikbya philosophy which 
becomes transformed into Mahat &e. The Self is like the anvil 
of the goldsmith or the Puruslia of the Saiiikliyas. Hence 
according to him too the meaning is immutable. 

1. Kas'i Sanskrit Series No. 05 p. HI, 

2, Ibid p. H5, 
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Cf. also 

(^.*ft. vc). 

^5RJT^R 'sr ^3:^51^ gerq; || 

(^. 

That meaning fits in also with the context. For, the objector had 
said that since the Self could illumine both itself and the objects around 
it and was itself the doer and enjoyer there was no necessity to assume 
the existence of a separate witness and this was re23licd to by saying 
that since the Self is liable to changes it is itself an object of ]>ercej)tion 
and therefore cannot be the perciever of its own changes and that 
therefore the one who is immutable is alone the witness of everything. 

P. 13 . — Is respected or honoured, or reciovedresj)cctfully. 

The root is x with sir to honour or respect, or to take or 
recieve respectfully. 

— Owing to its not having been 2:)roved by any 

means of proof. 

The objection iig, &c. has been inserted in order to 

get an opportunity to show that the existence of an indoi^endent 
absolute witness is borne out by the Ujianishod texts which follow. 

sigwi^— Shines, appears or becomes manifest after i. e. is 
dependent for manifestation upon. 

The root liere is to shine, appear or become manifest 
with the prefix 315 which according to Ntirayana Tirtha means 
sirftrw and according to Abhyankara 3T5 Jt|’'»i. 

3 T(?Tr — By ( its ) light. 

The word vrR. f. means light, lustre, splendour or glory and 
also a reflection or an image. 

( from the same root as aigvrrfrt with the prefix ) 
means shines, apj)ears or becomes manifest. Narayana Tirtha 
explains it as virsi^t 

The i^revious portion of this text is 

sf filTf ^ 1 
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— The seer of the sight. 

here means manifestation or sense-perception generally and 
m means the one to whom the senses owe their powers. 

— Thou couldst not see. 

Purushottama reads which is a potential third person 

singular. The text in that case can bo translated as “One could 
not see the seer of the sight”. 

— By the Vedantiis which constitute the king 

of proofs. 

According to the followers of the Upanishad school there are 
six means of proof namely, SRii^ ( direct pcrce])tion by any of 
tlic organs of sense), (inference), (analogy) 

( revelation ) ( inference drawn from circumstances or im- 
plication ) and ( non-perception ). 5?^^ ( revelation ) consists 

of the Vedas which include Sambitas, Bnlhinanas, Aranyakas and 
Upanishacis. The Mhuansakas too admit the validity of all these 
means but while they value the contents of the Sambitas more 
than the other parts of the Vedas, the Au{)anishadas lay greater 
emphasis on those of the Upanishads wliich are called the 
Vedantas. That is the reason why they arc here called 

— (Owing to its) having been consecrated or installed. 

The root therein ts 1%'^with the prefix 

NarayanaTirtha explains it as^efSTU^f^fir: 

Brahmaiianda gives the same explanatiuii but substitutes the 
expression by and adds that tlmugh the 

word used in ordinary parlance to denote one who having 

known a fact narrates it as it may ha\ c occurred, it is used with 
reference to the Self owing to the Vedic texts %?Tr, &c. 

in a secondary sense which is based u['on a lesembiance bctw'een 
the primary and secondary senses. Tlio i-es<;ml)lance in this case is 
that just as a nnrar i. e. a man who lias witnessofl a, particular oceu- 
ranee inspires several persons who are swayed by^ })assions to adopt 
good or bad conduct towards others, so the Self too inspires the 
changing substances such as the mind &c. to have intercourse with 
the ihtt^’s i. e. the ^^’s. Abhyankara on tlic (^thor liand explains 
away this contradiction by saying that the statement ofYajuavalkya 
in his Smriti (II. G!)) that witnesses ought to be men devoted to 
the performance of acts prescribed by the Vedas and Smritis relates 
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to worldly intercourse while the Vedas which constitute the highest 
authority lay down that the Self is the witness of all and that the 
word %z has been used by Yajnavalkya in the next verse in the 
sense of dishonest men while that word is used in the Upanishads 
in the sense of ‘immobile’ and quotes the following passages from 
the Amara Kosha and Medini Koslia; — 

(an. 

I think any of the explanations given by Narayapa Tirtha anU 
Brahmananda is more acceptable than that given by Abhyankara. 

— The net of Indra; hence, jugglery or a trick. 

The word here means the Supreme Lord. 

— Those on which right knowledge depends and 
which are not immutable. 

For the derivations and meanings of the word vide 

pp. 59--G0 i>upr(t. 

— Being hut a frolic of Nescience. 

The word is derived from the root with ^ meaning 

to shine, Hash, become manifest, sport, amuse, frolic about 
sportivel}^, move about, dart or shoot forth Ac. 

The idea is that jast as a dream is the result of Nescience, so 
is the world experienced in a state of wakefulness. 

— The visible world. 

The root has here the sense of not merely to see but to 
percieve by any of the organs of sense. 

— Because it ( i. e. the inner organ ) is capable 
of reflecting tlic Spirit. 

The previous expression supplies the reason 

for saying that it is capable of reflecting the Spirit. 

Rr‘«iy(i5»?TTv?rT?n^ — Or owing to the superimposition of its identity 
with the Spirit. 

Owing to the juxtaposition of the Self with the inner organ 
each becomes mistakenly identified with the other. This is called 
Since the inner organ becomes identifled with the Spirit, 
it becomes the means of arriving at right knowlodo^e. 
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P 14. «T5 — It lias been said above that 

the inner organ becomes the support of right knowledge because 
the Spirit is reflected therein as in a mirror &c. owing to its being 
pure or because there occurs the superimposition of its identity 
with the Spirit. So this objection has been raised that tlic Spirit 
being without form and without limbs, cannot be reflected. 

The reasoning underlying the proposition that a thing 
without form and witliout limbs cannot bo reflected, accordinof to 
Narayaiia Tirtha, is this: — The delusion ‘My face is inside the 
mirror’, which consists of a belief in the existence of the disc in the 
object before one, arises on account of the faults of non-percention 
&c. of the face on tlie neck tlirough tlio eyes by means of the ocular 
rays which are sent back owing to their being obstructed by the 
object in front of one; there tiie eyes which form the disc are 
dependent upon forms, and the quality^ of the object being in one’s 
front is dependent upon one’s having limbs; both tlu^se ((ualitics are 
wanting in the Self; hence it cannot be reflected. 

— The reader can understand now why the 
word is used here. 

means being of various sorts. 

A suTTfgjr is a china rose. 

According to Nifrayana Tirtha and Abhyankara who out of 
the four commeutatoi’s explain this jiassage, the of a 
is its redness which is a property. This has no form because 
properties have no properties and no limbs because a jiropetty does 
not possess the quality of being a substance. Still it is this redness 
not the flower which is seen reflected in a ( ([uartz ), that is 

to say, that it is seen as having gone inside the object in front of it. 
Such being the case the change that takes place is not in tlic object 
itself but in the’ object as it is found inside the 

The same is the case with sound whicli having no form and 
no limbs is found I’eflected when it is obstructed by some hollow 
structure as a dome. 

— Thcio seems to be no dis- 
tinction between them and the universally-accepted reflection, 
namely, that of the face in the mirror. 

^ — Now the author goes further and says 
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that it is not an invariable rule that it is only an object of sense- 
perception that is reflected and gives the instance of { sky ) 

bein" reflected in water. 

o 

9iis=«r«n 51 — It is our common experience that al- 

though the water of a tank or river is shallow the sky is 
reflected therein and that reflection appears to bo very deep. 
This experience arises although the sky is not capable of being 
percieved by the senses. 

?rft — To the above an objection is raised 

that if as you say the object to bo reflected need not be percepti- 
ble by the senses then a blind man ouglit to see the reflection of the 
sky. The answer is that it is impossible because what is reflected 
is the sky together with its appearance and the latter’s portion in 
the reflection does stand in need of ocular vision for its perception. 

means an a[)pcarance. In the case of it means the 

phenomenon of the sky which owing to its peculiarity enables 
us to distinguisli it from those of the other elements such as 
the earth &c. 

— The presence or abseiice of the eye wherever 
there is the presence or abscnccj of the objeci,. 

The above reason also explains why it is said that the delusion 
that the sky is blue arises only when the eye comes in contact 
with the object and nob otherwise because there too the subtratum 
is the sky together with the appearance. 

— The reflection of an object of sight. 

The conclusion drawn from the above reasoning is that what 
stands in need of a form is the reflection of only an object of sight 
not that of any other object. 

Abbyankara’s commentary on these two passages is very lucid 
and elaborate. 

srjnorftrfw — The above reasoning only 

establishes the possibility of the Self being reflected. But that is 
not suffleient to convince one that it is reflected. This objection 
is therefore raised in order to mention the Vedlc texts which go to 
prove that it is reflected. 

^7*^— According to Narayana Tirtha, Brahmananda and 
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Abhyankara this word here means the mind by tlie help whereof 
the Self becomes conscious of itself. 

— Of the nature of a reflection. 

The meaning of the first portion of the text is that the Self 
becomes reflected in several minds. 

— In order to give it currency as ‘I.’ 

— ^By means of the reflection ( contained therein ). 

— In one way. 

— Like the moon in water. 

Just as the moon appears sometimes as one sometimes as 
many when reflected in water so does the Self when reflected in 
Nescience. 

The preceding line of this verse is : — 

3 3J?IT?JTT 5?T^f^cT5 I 

— This expression refers to similar other texts one 
of which is the following : — 

?I«IT fv|5TT I 

It is found quoted by Narayapa Tirtha, Brahmilnanda and 
Purushottama. 

1[¥— Hero i- e. in Brahma down to a plant which has not a 
decided stem i. e. the smallest object having any sign of life. 

P. 15. ordinarily means a boundary but here 

it means the suture of the skull i. e. the line in the middle of the 
skull dividing it into two parts. 

— Entered. 

Nilrayapa Tirtha explains it as ar»J5. 

— A Vedic text which speaks of the entering of 
Brahma ( in the body ). 

Inference from circumstances. 

This is the same as which is believed to be a separate 

means of proof by the Mimansakas and Vedantins. The stock- 
illustration thereof is w As Devadatta is 

seen to be fat it is assumed that he must be eating some food at 
9 
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some time. But it is said that he does not eat any at daytime. 
Hence the natural inference drawn from his fatness is that he must 
be eating some food at nighttime. 

Similarly there are certain Vedic texts such as ^ &c. which 

say that Brahma has entered the human body. But the soul of 
man is not of the same nature as Brahma and the latter cannot 
on account of its nature be said to enter anything. At the same 
time the existence of Brahma in the body is proved by self-con- 
sciousne.ss and by the fact that the body being mundane must have 
derived its life from Brahma. It is therefore inferred that what 
is spoken of as having entered the body must be not the pure 
Brahma but its reflection in the human mind or that when it is 
said that Brahma has entered the body, what is meant is that it 
is reflected therein. The latter is the explanation given by 
Na^aya^a Tirtha. I do not think it plausible because ‘to bo 
reflected’ is not ‘to enter’ and believe that the other explanation 
that what enters is the corresponding to the reflection 

of the sun in water which is referred to in Brahma Sutra III. 2. 
18 which is quoted further up to illustrate the theory is the 
preferable one. • 

This is the referred to above. 

-sr — The meaning of this Sutra is that the individual 
soul is only a reflection of, not a reality separate from, Brahma. 

<5^ ’it'UTT ^4*1 Hence it is that it is compared to the 
reflection of the sun in water &c. 

Purushottama explains this Sutra very clearly ( Vide p. 
S^ankara’s Bhashya on the previous and this Sutra^ may also be 
road for a thorough gras]) of their meanings and the theory 
underlying them. 

— The Sutras of the Great sage ( Badarayapa ). 

P. 1 G. ^ — Having established tlie view that the Self is 

reflected the author now proceeds to explain the nature of the 
reflection. 

ir%f%mT%5r: — The Vedantins referred to here are the followers 
of the authors of and f^nvn. The first was Sarvajnatma 

Muni who lived about 900 A. D. and the latter Prakas'atma 


1. Brahmasutra-hhanhya, N. .S’, P. edition pp. 6‘25~r>.G and 710. 
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Muni who flourished about 1200 A. D. They believe that the 
reflection is a reality because what ai)pears as a reflection is nothing 
else but the disc itself appearing as contained in the reflepting 
object owing to the latter s proximity, 

. — Those referred to here are the followers of Sure- 

s'waracharya the author of the famous Varttika on S'ankara’s 
Bhashya on the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. His view is that the 
reflection is similar to the disc but different from it and unreal in the 
sense that it has no existence of its own but only appears tempo- 
rarily like a mirage on account of the juxtaposition of another 
object with the disc. 

The first class of Vedantins believes that the mirror &c. possess 
the power of giving rise to the belief that the same disc has gone 
inside them and appears as atiother. The latter class believes that 
the mirror &c. have the power of giving rise to the belief that 
another disc similar to the orginal one has come into existence inside 
them. It will appear from this that the difference between them 
lies only in explaining the occurrence of the phenomena not in its 
nature. According to both the mind acquires tlie power of know- 
ledge on account of the reflection of the Self therein just as the 
water in which the sun’s I’ays are reflected acquires the power of 
illumination. The theory of the former is known as the 
because therein the reflection is the itself appearing in the 
object opposite to it while that of the latter is known as the 
because in it the reflection is not a reality but a chimera. 

— That is another matter. 

— The quality of being possessed of characteristics 
different from those of the non-spirit. 

What is meant hero is that the fact that this reflection 
partakes of a nature akin to that of the Spirit rather than the non- 
spirit is proved by Vedic texts such as ^ &c, and by the 

consciousness “I am a thinking being”. 

Abhyankara says that this expression has been used here 
purposely in order to cover both the views. According to the 
srfrriWni^’s the individual soul is the Spirit itself and is therefore 
possessed of characteristics different from that of the non-spirit. 
According to the 8tT*?W3ti%’s it is different from the Spirit but at 
the same time it is nob a non-spirit but is , different from that too. 
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Hence the above expression is applicable to the individual soul as 
understood by both the classes of philosophers. 

— The author here winds up the argument, 

that the inner organ becomes the knower owing to the reflection 
of the Self therein and the superimposition of the latter on i^, 
which was commenced at p. 

srg, — Verily, superimposition itself is not 

established. 

The author now begins to explain the theory of superimposition 
which is one of the most important portions of the Adwaita 
doctrine. Superimposition means mistaking one thing as another 
previously experienced at some other time. Thus when a rope is 
mistaken to be a snake there is the superimposition of the latter 
upon the former. This kind of mistake arises owing to darkness or 
want of sufficient light. Similarly the body, senses and mind are 
through ignoi ance mistaken to be the Self. 

— Owing to its being always 
manifest without any general or special characteristics. 

has been explained by the commentators 
Narayana Tirtha, BrabrnSnanda and Purushottama as 

ssremi; When an object becomes manifest 

completely it appears distinctly as that particular object 
When it becomes manifest only partially it appears as some object 
( ). Thus a mother-of-pearl appears as such when it 
is sufficiently near and in broad daylight but when it is distant or 
when the necessary amount of light is wanting, it appears as 
some glittering substance. In the latter case only there is the 
possibility of its being mistaken for silver on account of its 
similarity with it. Brahma is devoid of both these characteristics 
because it is eternal and self-resplendent and not an object of 
sen se-per ception. 

— Being devoid of similarity &c. 

Brahma being without a second, it can have no similarity of 
any sort with anything else. 

— The objection is that Brahma cannot be the 
substratum of the superimposition of non-selfs as a mother-of-pearl 
becomes that of the superimposition of silver because it becomes 
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Always manifest without any general or special characteristics and 
is devoid of similarity &c, with anything. 

— It being admitted to be unreal. 

An unreal object cannot be the substratum of the superim- 
position of another object because what is itself unreal cannot give 
rise to another unreality. There can be no doubt as to that for if 
an unreal object is believed to be a substratum, there would be no 
distinction between the Vedanta and Madhyamika doctrines. 

here means 

If it is believed to be a reality then duality would never come 
to an end and there would be no possibility of deliverance from 
bondage. 

5t 1|' — This supplies the reason for the first 

portion of the preceding statement that if the non-self is believed to 
be a reality then duality would never come to an end. 

The characteristic of a thing being real is that it should remain 
at all the three times, past, present and future. Hence the 
remark 

To this the objector is imagined to reply that a pot though 
real is destroyed when struck with a stick or hammer. To obviate 
this objection it is added gr which means that even if 

I’eality is found to be liable to be destroyed it cannot at least bo 
destroyed by the knowledge of the substratum. In the case of the 
reading being accepted as is done in the text the meaning 

would be that even if reality is found liable to be destroyed, it 
cannot at least be destroyed by the knowledge of the delusion i, c. 
by the knowledge that one was deluded. 

The knot of the heart t, e. the ignorance which has 
become rooted like a knot of the mistaken identification of the ego 
with the Spirit. 

— Is broken. 

By the breaking of the knot of the heart is meant the complete 
destruction of the of WT^rr and the partial one of its 

to such an extent that only so much of it is left as is 
necessary for the enjoyment of the remaining stock of . 

1, This is tho reading adopted by Narayana TirtUa, Brahinanada and 
Abhyankara. 
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— By the word ^ are to be understood all the 
good and bad ?ifll?np^r’.s only. 

si — Here means ^TTejTR^n;. qrrar; means that 

compared with whom even the q'?: i. e. the Supreme Being 
is inferior. 

The Supreme Being is said to be inferior to Bramha because 
according to the Vedanta doctrine as will be explained in the text 
itself later on He is the reflection of Bramha in the of wqr 

which is 

— la this Vedic text this word stands for Nescience which 
is of the nature of darkness. 

snrqrq — 'anqq ordinarily means a way but it also means final 
emancipation and that is its meaning applicable here. 

The meaning of this portion of the text is that there is no 
other road to final emancipation ( except knowledge of Brahma ). 

— This word has the same sense in this text as the word 

in the preceding one. 

— The phenomena or phenomenal world. 

— Mark the distinction between this verb and the 
preceding one which is 

The author says that the texts themselves distinctly speak of 
the cessation of all phenomena but by doing so they also suggest 
that it is unreal. 

Hero the word excludes the possibility of 
another of the same class, qq that of another comprised therein 
such as an attribute, and srft^q^^that of another of a difterent class. 

This is the description of mentioneil in the preceding portion 
of the text namely, 

«rats5q^ra?3t—Other (things) than this (i. e. the Self) is 
afflicted ( with misery ) oi- perishable. 

^ sTRif^ — In this ( i. e. Brahma ) there is no diversity 

whatever. 

The teacher who says this had previously 
said that Brahma had two aspects, one tangible & the other 
intangible &c. “Now then” says he “I speak of this (i e, the 
pure unqualified Brahma ) as ‘^not this” “not this”. 
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These four texts beginning' with lay down dis- 

tinctly that the phenomena i. c, duality is unreal. 

— The unreality of the phenomena can 
be established not only by the help of the above Vedic texts but also 
by reasoning based on its being an object of perception. 

According to the the 

existence of a non-self can be established only on the })asis of the 
suporirnposition of the Self thereon. Hence that superimposition 
must be a fact. 

sfHUJTT^Tr^sT ^ — Here by the word arc to 1 x 3 

understood the primeval ignorancic called Nescience, the inner Oigan 
&c. If these are believed to have been superimposed, it means 
that there are similarity and other faults in the Self for without 
them superimposition is not possible. Hence in order to avoid 
that you have to believe in another superimposition of a non-self. 
This would launch you in the fault of self-dependence (arRTjTsnr) 
for in order to establish one superimposition of a non-self you 
have to believe in another. Again in imagining the existence of 
another, each is made to stand in need of another and so there 
occurs the fault of mutual dependence ( 3t«rh=?rrsn!T). This latter 
non-self again being in the same position ;is the former, you have 
to assume the supereimposition of a third non-self. Hence there 
arises the fault of endlessness ( ). 

— This refers to the faults above-mentioned. 

The is supposed to say that there is no room for the 

dual supposition, namely, whether the Self is superimposed upon 
the non-selfs or eiev; because both the kinds of superimposi- 

tion are possible owing to their being the result of Nescience. 
The objector therefore remarks that by the above reasoning the 
possibility of both the kinds is removed. Then he goes further and 
remarks that the very existence of Nescience in the Sell which 
is self-resplendent is not possible and [Proceeds to establish that. 

P. 17. 5T — There is no room for the alternatives. 

This is easily intelligible since 

is of the nature of darkness and 3ft5?TT of that cf light and both of 
them cannot be present at the same time and place. 

^jinf^—For or because. 
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— If Ne.scienee is superimposed, it means 

that Bramha is affected by the faults of similarity &c. If to avoid 
that, another superimposition of Nescience is assumed then there 
occurs sn^TTTsm^: ( fault of self-dependence ) and each superimposi- 
tion being, dependent upon the other thei’O also occurs 
(fault of mutual dependence) and then (endlessness) as 

shown above ( vide p. 71 .m 2 )ra ). , 

«ri?rjffairTO}F: — In the latter case i. e. if Nescience is 

not believed to have been superimposed then it would be impossible 
to eradicate it like Brahma owing to permanence and so final 
absolution would not be })Ossible. 

— If every thing is taken to be the outcome 

of superimposition it would not be possible to distinguish between 
delusion and right knowledge. 

...."g — The contradiction is apparent because 

a knower has a subjective existence while the means of knowdedge, 
the thing to be known and the act of knowledge have objective exis- 
tence and the latter throe also have some distinguishing features 
which arc an obstacle to the belief that they are identical in essence. 

"g — If on the other hand it is believed 

that there is no contradiction then there is the possibility of the 
view of the Bauddlias stepping in because they say that the Self 
which is of the nature of ( temporary consciousness ) itself 

becomes the knower, thing to bo known etc. 

The whole of this passage commencing from * 15 , &c. sets 

forth the various logical objections to the theory of which is 

resorted by the «ifggr;^’s to make the existence of one Brahma 
without a second consistent with that of the phenomenal world, 

Simmarij — It had been said above ( p. ?^ ) that the mind 
becomes the support of right knowledge owing to its taking a reflec- 
tion of the Spirit or owing its being identified with it. To this an 
objection was raised that the Self could not be reflected. This was 
answered by giving instances of the reflections of colour and sound. 
Then the fact of the Self being actually reflected was proved by 
citing several Vedic texts saying that Brahma or the Self was the 
only reality and the discussion was wound up by saying 
etc, (p. U ). 
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It may be remarked that at p. ? ^ the two ideas of the Self 
being reflected in the mind and of there being the superim position 
of the identity of the mind with the Self were stated distinctly as 
affording alternative explanations of the mind being the support of 
right knowledge or the knower. At p. ? ? the two ideas were mixed 
together in saying that the inner organ or mind becomes the knower 
through the superimposition of the reflection ( on the Self). 

Having done so the author anticipates an objection which is in 
substance this: — The fact of superimposition itself is not established 
for it may be either of the non-selfs on the Self or vice versa ; thereout 
the first is not possible because the Self being ever resplendent and 
devoid of similarity with the non-selfs cannot be the substratum 
nor is the second for the non-selfs are admitted to be unreal sub- 
stances; if it is believed that such a substance can be a substratum 
then the S'unyavada steps in; if they are believed to be real then 
it would not be possible to eradicate them and there would never 
be final absolution for a real substance can never be eradicated and 
if it at all can, it cannot be by knowledge ; moreover there are 
several Vedic texts some of which such as &c. 

suggest that the phenomenal world is a delusion and others such 
as &c which expressly say so ; it is also proved to 

be such owing to its being an object of perception; again on 
reflection it would be found that such a superimposition involves 
the faults of self-dependence &c ; hence, the objection that there 
is no room for the alternatives assumed above owing to the 
superimposition having been assumed on account of Nescience, is 
not tenable; moreover the existence itself of Nescience in the self- 
resplendent Self is not possible ; for it too is either superimposed 
or not superimposed; in the former case one cannot see how the 
faults of self-dependence &c. can be avoided and in the latter it 
would be impossible to eradicate it and so final absolution would 
not be possible; and if everything is the outcome of superimposi- 
tion it would not be possible to explain the phenomena of delusion 
and right knowledge; lastly, there is a contradiction in one and 
the same Self being the knower, the thing to be known, the act 
of knowledge and the means of knowledge and if it is believed that 
there is no contradiction therein then there would step in the view 
of the Bauddhas. 

10 
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P. 18. — Prom here begins the reply of the 

to the above objection. It extends upto the words si 

ST srr ftrtsr: at p. 

srdir%: — Consciousness. 

*5IT "ST — That ( consciousness ) is not 

recollection because it appears to be subjective and is preceded 
by a non-comprehension of the difl'erence ( between the Self and 
the non-selfs ). 

Abhyankara’s explanation of this passage is very lucid. 
He says that in the previous objection the impossibility of 
superimposition has been propounded not its want of necessity. 
The author therefore first proceeds to establish that and once that 
is done superimposition would be established by the srawi known 
as Now, knowledge is of the nature of either 

recollection or fresh experience. The latter is also either right or 
wrong. It is to be established here that the consciousness sif 
TigwT: &c is a wrong experience. The author therefore establishes 
that it is neither recollection nor ri<;ht knowledge. 

f o o 

First as to its not being recollection. In its case consciousness 
can be objective only. Here the consciousness is subjective. 
Hence it cannot be recollection. Moreover, when a thing is percieved 
either as it is or as something other than Avhat it is, it is the 
non-perception of a distinction between the thing percieved and 
the actual thing that is the cause of the rise of knowledge. 
Thus when silver is percieved the cause of its perception is the 
non-perception of a distinction between the silver that is percieved 
and the actual silver, whether the perception is right or wrong. 
In the case of recollection, the cause of its rise is not the 
non-perception of a distinction between the thing recollected and 
the aictual thing. In the present case, the cause of the rise 
of the consciousness ‘I am a man’ is the non-perception of a 
distinction between the Self as it is and as it appears to be i. e. 
possessed of a human body &c. Hence too that consciousness 
cannot be recollection. 

srif^ jmr »TiliJ?TTtT?i;— That it is not right knowledge is 

established by certain Vedic texts and by reasoning. 

This is an answer to the question iRW miwt. 
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l % g F ro^!-~N arSyai^a Tirtha and Brahmananda explain it as 
meaning The latter quotes the text 

g and says that just as what is there meant by the word 

is the so here too that word is used to convey the idea 
of the and that therefore the word ftgnnR: means 
Similarly according to them the words are to be understood 

to mean sTPmfirirrsft' and respectively. 

— This word according to them means WM+tw; and 
distinguishes the Self from the which is of the nature of 

knowledge produced by the senses. 

— ^This word has been explained as g^g ?^g ( that 

which permeats all objects of perception ). 

Abhyankara explains the word as He says 

the or makes objects known by going to them and 

assuming their shapes. But the anRT is the inner source of its power 
of making objects known. Thus according to him this text means 
that the Self is the light inside the vital breath and mind and is 
of the nature of knowledge itself. 

sRTntJTT ^ — This Self is Brahma. 

This is one of the four i^iT^R^r’s. It occurs in the Brihadaran- 
yaka Upanishad. The word sn?J?T there is understood by the 
commentators to mean the ( individual soul ). It thus 

establishes the complete identity of the individual soul with 
Brahma like the Chhandogya sentence Of course the soul 

there is not to be understood to be what is generally believed to be 
the soul but the pure Self. 

sHSrnst — Narayana Tirtha explains this term as meaning 
uncircumscribed ( ) and Abhyankara as meaning in- 
destructible ( sifiNnrft ). 

— Narayana Tirtha and Brahmananda both explain it as 
( of the nature of Spirit which is self-luminous ). 

STTftrrnw — That which is devoid of all idea of action. 

^rraji^'rd'Sirra; — When any object is directly visible it is said 
to be sRiVafr or It is not however because it 

owes its manifestation to the Self w'hich alone is i. e. 

^rsnBTw. 

•rawrat — Hunger. 
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ftmw — Thirst. 

— Transcends. 

as — There i. e. in a dream. 

snTrmira:— -Unattached, unconnected or unaffected. 

^wrtlT: — According to Naruyana Tirtha and Brahmananda the 
texts ^ JTT^rar, and othei’s of their type 

are to be understood by this word. 

gfF5r«r — The lines of reasoning which lead to the same conclusion 
are now set forth. 

— If the consciousness ‘I am a man’ 

&c. is taken to be right knowledge, then the embodied soul would 
be the Self which is not possible because the body &c. are subject 
to changes such as growth, decay and death and they presuppose 
limitedness by time and space which is a characteristic of the 
non-selfs not the Self. 

This distinction had already been once established ( videp.’i'i ). 

— It is not possible that the body should be 

the Self because there is a contradiction between the functions of 
the subject and an object. A seer cannot be the thing to be seen 
and vice versa. 

wg’T'4%: — The Self is the seer and the being the 

doer &c. is the thing to be seen. If it is believed that there is some 
connection between them, it can either be that of identity or an 
intimate connection between two distinct objects. The first is not 
possible because with the destruction of every object the Self would 
also be subject to destruction. If the attributes are believed to be 
indestructible there would be no final absolution. Nor is intimate 
connection possible because if the attribute itself is intimate 
connection then it would be connected by itself but that is not 
true because one does not feel so and if another connection is 
assumed for the connection of the Self with the attribute, namely, 
intimate connection, there Avould be endlessness. 

— According to Narayapa Tirtha ^ 

here means ( complete difference ) and means such 

want of distinction or identity as would admit of a subsidiary 
distinction. Now if the Self and doership &c. are as distinct 
as the Himalaya and Vindhya mountains there is no possibility of 
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there being the relation of an attribute and the thing to which it is 
attached between them. In the other case, the Self would not 
remain immutable or unaftected by the attribute. 

— In the former argument it is assumed that the 
Self is of the nature of knowledge which is unchanging at all the 
three times. Now the author takes up the other alternative that 
it changes at every moment as the Yogacharas believe. According 
to their theory knowledge arises at every moment through a 
connection between the mind and the Self. 

cJTrarf^ — In the above view two cases are possible, 

one that the knowledge of each moment is separate and the ether 
that it is the same but the objects only are different. Here he treats 
of the first alternative. If each momentary knowledge is separate 
then for each of them there Mmuld be seperatc individual differences, 
seperate destructions and previous non-existences, sepai'ate intimate 
connections &c. which means proving more than is necessary for 
the purpose in hand. 

— In the other case, too little would bo 
proved, because when the Self itself is capable of being of the 
nature of knowledge there is no room for a belief in a distinction 
between a knower and knowledge. 

— Now he anticipates an objection to 

the theory that knowledge is the same in all cases. It is this 
that in that case one cannot account fo)' the separate consciousness 
of knowledge of objects as distinct from one another as a pot, 
a cloth &c. His answer to it is that such consciousness brings 
into prominence the distinction between the objects not the 
knowledge itself. 

gTT<T%: — It may be objected that although such 

is the case and the knowledge itself is one and indivisible in 
every case, still you have to account for the apparent rise and 
destruction of knowledge. To avoid this objection the author says 
that these can be accounted for by believing them to be the 
subjects of a connection, between knowledge and the subjects of 
knowledge, which has necessarily to be assumed. 

Purushottama explains this reasoning thus: — Just as when a 
man says sre: though both the and the 5^ continue to bo 
in existence, or sis: though the soul is not destroyed, or 
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or though in fact stt^TO is neither produced nor 

destroyed, he is understood to mean that the connection between the 
^ and or ^jt and is destroyed or that between m and 
»n 4 > r si is formed or that between the ^7 and is destroyed, so 
too when one says ^ or what should be understood 

is that the connection between the knower and knowledge is 
either produced or destroyed not that the knowledge itself is 
produced or destroyed i. e. to say, that the man and knowledge 
are both there and the production and destruction take place only 
of the connection between them. This connection is called a 
separate by the Naiyayikas and a by the Vedilntins. 

This is an essential constituent of every act of knowledge, 
for no knowledge can arise unless a connection is formed between 
the inner organ and the object to be percieved. The process 
thereof will be explained latter on by the author himself ( vide 
pp. infra ). 

— To the above an objection might be 

raised that in that case the existence of a difference of one pot from 
another may also be denied since when we say h uz 
the difference between the one pot and the other is brought out 
by the demonstrative pronouns uu; and This is avoided 

by saying that if the difference between one pot and another is 
brought out without the mention of the attendant circumstances 
such as time, place &c, it would be impossible to comprehend the 
unity of the pots. 

The preposition rRi; in the expression refers to ^r. 

A is a i. e. an opposite or counter-part- When a 

dual takes place, each fighter is said to be the of the 

other. So too when two objects are compared one is said to be 
the of the other. 

auJERT ?rTsnRi'T%«r — What the objector tried to do was to 

establish a distinction between objects on the ground of the 
existence of one between the attendant circumstances. This the 
author has showm to be a mistake. Here he gives another 
reason why that is not possible. It is that if the conditions of 
time and space were taken to mark out individuality then sjranfl 
in each of the cases of &c. would be substantially 

different, which is not what we believe. Similarly in the cases 
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of ^Nsrgf, 'sno***#, 3Ti^%?rr, &c. also the result would be 

undesirable. 

siSlRTfsiTTOyT^— If the being the doer &c. is 

believed to be real then there would never come a time when the 
Self would cease to do acts and enjoy fruits and hence there would 
be no final absolution. 

Having previously established that knowledge i. e. the Self is 
one and ever present, the author now establishes that it is devoid 
of the qualities of a doer &c. What then is its nature is the 
question that naturally arises. This is answered further up. 

’SrsraRr Unless the Self is believed to be 

self-resplendent, it would not be possible to account for our worldly 
activities for all phenomena is by nature inert and is therefore in 
need of an illuminator. 

— The Self is of the nature of joy 

because it is the seat of the highest wish. 

The Self is not subject to the will of anybody else in creating 
the net in which it becomes involved like a spider but does so by 
its own wish. 

Narayana Tirtha explains the word as 

Brahmananda expands it as — jrr sT, 

?Tr tRiTT Narayana has also 

further on explained the expression in the same way though 
in somewhat different words. It a])pears from Abhyankara's 
commentary that this solution is based upon the following verses 
in the PafichadaisK — 

snmTrJTT I 

5T ii K-€. ii 

srawTO %5T ii ii 

Translation — This Self is the highest joy because it is the 
seat of the highest love. The kind of love seen in the Self is 
( expressed in ) the longing ‘There may not be a time when 
I may not exist ( but ) I may exist for ever.’ The love for 
another is for the Self but that for the Self is not for another. 
Hence it is the highest and the Self’s quality of being the highest 
joy is due to that. 
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Purushottama has not attempted to explain the expression but 
■ has only compared the statement in the text with that in a verse 
of the Bhagawat Parana ( Vide p. 

— By these words he winds up his 

arguments. 

Brahmananda says that is established by the discussion 

ending with the i-emark and by that 

ending with the remark that the reasoning ending 

with the words sriJtufsjsr^TsFr^ applies to both the qualities and 
that is estabhshed by the reasoning in the rest of 

the above passage. 

Here end the arguments as to why the feelings ‘I am a man’ 
‘I am a doer’ &c. are not right knowledge. 

Summary — The above feelings cannot be said to be 
recollection because the consciousness with respect to them is 
direct and is not accompanied by a comprehension of a distinction 
between oneself and the thing recollected. It is not right 
knowledge because it is against the purport of some and the 
express meaning of other Vedic texts and several well-founded 
arguments. 

What then is its nature is the question that would demand 
an answer. That is supplied by the first sentence of next passage, 
namely, &c. 

P. 22, — Having demonstrated the 

impo.ssibility of such a consciousne.ss being a recollection and right 
knowledge, the author concludes that it is mistaken knowledge. 

— By the exclusion ( of its being a recollection and 
right knowledge ). 

For a more detailed exposition of the subject of sT^rraf wc?e the 
Introduction to the S'cirlraka Blidshya^&nd SamJes'epa S'driraTca 
I. ^<17-57\ 

— The reason to be assigned or inferred 
must be such as would be fit to account for the delusion to arise 
out of it. 

i. N, S, 1\ Edition 0-45. 

limi fSanakrU Serka E'o. 18. Vol. I. pp. 54-59. 
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According to Narayaiia Tirtha, the inference would be drawn 
thus: — aif wr: Abhyankara puts 

it as: — , 5i«narRRii^?j;. 


^ ^r«rf?r — The material cause thus arrived at by 

inference is proved to be existing in the Self itself on which the 
effect, namely, the false knowledge, depends. 


It must be marked that the fact of the consciousness of the 
knowledge being false Avas established by inference and that its 
material cause also is established by the same means of proof and 
that just as the knowledge is unreal so is its cause. 

ST 'STRnfHrT — It is the same Nescience whose 

existence is proved by the self-consciousness ‘I do not know’ and 
which is indescribable. 


Nescience is indescribable because it is found to exist from 
time immemorial and yet it is not endless but capable of being 
eradicated by right knowledge and therefore neither philosophically 
true nor untrue. 

*r ( Nescience ) can be the 

counter-part of ^r ( knowledge ) only. That has been proved to 
be present at all times. Hence its non-existence is not possible. 
This has already been established in the preceding passage. 

s^TRRR^: — In the sentence smJTRTTf ?r WRrftr 

the is the arf w and the JTORtPlr is its ^tr. N ow, if you say 
there is their knowledge or the absence of knowledge thereof then in 
either case there arises a contradiction for in the former that kind 
of consciousness would not be right knowdedge and in the latter 
right knowledge of the absence of knowledge is not possible, 

sirf^ — Nor is it ( i. c. Nescience ) of the nature 

of a succession of delusions or doubts or of iuipressions left by 
cither of them. 

As it is found to persist from day to dny it cannot be said 
to be of the nature simply of delusion or doubt. This is assumed 
to be true and it is stated that it is not even a succession of 
delusions or a succession of doubts or a succession of impressions 
left by delusions or a succession of impressions left by doubts 
because none of them is capaV>le of being experienced directly as 
ignorance is in the consciousness 'I am ignorant’. 

11 
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means past and «i*rnnr not 

yet come into existence. Such delusions and doubts and their 
impressions cannot be known directly. 

Abhyankara out of the four commentators has adopted the 
reading But he lias also noticed the other 

reading and shown the correctness of both by saying that in the 
case of the word being read there, the construction would 

be ^ and that in the other it 

would be In the former the 

word would go with &c. and in the second the word 

would go with 

— Being of the nature of a covering. 

— This Nescience itself is the material cause of 

delusion &c. 

aiRTnit — This excludes the possibility of the Self 

being the material cause of delusion &c. 

means being immutable. 

3t?cr:-*T'>ir^a — This excludes the possibility of the inner 

organ being their material cause. 

Narayana Tirtha says that the word 3n%: refers to the effect 
in the form of the initial glance which precedes delusion &c. 

Rr*i«Tin.— The compound has been solved 

by Narayana Tirtha as I. 

Brahmananda uses the expression ^iSSTT^sSt^racT: instead of 

— The qualities Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas which are the 
constituent parts of that 5Tf^. 

— A text which speaks of ( the Divine Power ) 
consisting of Gunas. 

By saying that the Divine Power consists of the three Gunas 
the author means to convey that this power which is the same as 
Nescience is not of the nature of non-existence but a positive entity. 

— This word has been explained by Narayapa Tirtha 
and Brahmananda as meaning’ the primary material cause of all 
substances and the former has also given its root-meaning as 
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— Takes various forms by means of His powers, 
is derived from f" to go. 

P. 23. — By falsehood i, e. ignorance. 

jr?ij<rr: — Covered over. 

This is the plural form of a past participial adjective 
derived from the root meaning to impede, obstruct, oppose, 

resist, disturb &c. 

The preceding portion of the text is:— ?r?T«Tr 

H srsir jt u i 

— By hoar-frost. 

The text of which this quotation forms a part is: — si u 

»r i»TT si^irsrrwrg^JTUOTJTit i shfr^jufur ’^rr^ir ^«mr?iaR#?T ii 

It is a Vedic text and means: — “You do not know Him who 
created all these (objects) because there is in you something which 
is different from Him, in that you are covered over by hoar-frost 
( in the shape of ignorance ), are ( generally ) obsessed by wrong 
notions and roam about doing actions”. The gist of it is that 
frail human beings cannot know the creator because their inner 
vision is clouded by ignorance and they have a tendency to be 
attracted towards the objects of sense and to strive to acquire 
them. 

— Further or moreover. 

915^ — At the end ( of the existing stock of i, e. actions 

which have become ripe for bearing fruits ). 

— ( There occurs ) the cessation of the universal 
illusion ( known as ). 

The preceding portion of this text is— 

Therein «ifiT«*rTsi^ means ( meditation ), ^sisp^ means qfn: or 

( being joined or connected with the object of medi- 
tation ), and means being of the same essence as that object. 

Narayaija and Brahmananda say that this text says that by 
«rsfoi, jpni and the of is destroyed while on 

the exhaustion of srifs^'P^, S't death the thereof is 

also destroyed. 

According to Narayana by the word sir^ are to be understood 
the texts such as— 
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=5 and according to Brahma- 

nanda such as.wj^ ^ ^ and ad^nnJT?^ 

JrT^rr ’err^R^ — Nescience alone which is spoken of as 

JRTT or sriilWT, which is an unreal substance and is capable of being 
eradicated by the knowledge of the Essence. 

If the word after 3r&«iT is taken to be the meaning 

of the sentence would be “Nescience alone which is ( of the nature 
of ) »?r*rr and ar^sir, is indescribalde, unreal and capable of being 
eradicated by the knowledge of the Essence.” 

Narayana Tirtha, Brahmilnanda and Abhyankara adopt the 
second reading which is given in foot-note 1 at p. 

5T '^T5?TT?Rif^ — One might object that the faults 

of self-dependence &c. would ai'ise if Nescience is taken to be the 
cause of superiniposition because it is of the nature of Nescience 
itself. This is obviated l)y saying that this Nescience is beginning- 
less and therefore it can have no commencement. If it is said that 
the faults arise in the act of being known, that is also not true 
because it is the self-resplendent Self who becomes cognisant of 
it in the foi'm of the feeling ‘I do not know.’ 

Summary — It had been established at p. i ^ that ( the 

being theknovver) arises tlirough the superimposition of the reflection 
of the Spirit on the Spirit itself. To this an objection was raised 
that the fact of superimposition itself is not established. That the 
author established by proving that the notions of doership &c. arose on 
account of delusion and that the cause thereof was Nescience. Then 
he examined the nature thereof. Now he resumes the main question 
namely, how docs the knower.sh ip arise. Of course he has once 
established that the superiniposition of Nescience is its cause but he 
proceeds to mention the difterent kinds of superimposition which 
contribute towards the rise of the notion of knowership. 

P. 24. ^!T — The superiniposition of Nescience being thus 
proved to be faultless. 

afgftrg 5fiffT?rc?Tm: — The notion of the ego is superimposed 

on the Self as qualified by Nescience. 

— Desire, determination &o. are said 
to be the attributes of the ego because according to the text 
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&c. they are nothing but the mind and the 
superimposition thereof cannot take place unless the notion of 
the ego is there. 

Virtually, the notion of the ego is itself also an attribute of 
the mind but it precedes desire &c. 

g 3mV!fr^?^«rT?T: — This is stated in order to explain 
why no supereimpositioii of the senses is spoken of. 

The here spoken of is the 

It is believed by the Vedantins that the senses are not 
superimposed on the qualified Self because wo never feel ‘I am 
the eyes’, ‘I am the ears’ &c. 

^ — Upto now, the superimposition of the 

original cause i. c. the and the intermediate cause i. e. the 

was spoken of. 

The author now speaks of that of the ( gross body ). 

riirr iRfi-^Twgrrg— This supplies the reason for 

the above proposition that the superimposition of the gross body 
takes place in the Self as qualified by Nescience, the ego and the 
attributes of the ego and of the senses. 

As a result of the superimposition of that body on the Self, 
one does not feel ‘I am the body’, i. e. to say, one does not identify 
oneself with the body but feels ‘I am a human being’, i. c. to 
say, it is humanity, an attribute of the body that comes forward. 

The reading which is adopted in the text does 

not on further reflection and on seeing the commentaries of 
Narajmna, Brahmananda and Abhyankara seem to be the correct 
one. That first mentioned is given in foot-note 3 at p. siv. 

P. 25. — Narayana and Brahmananda explain these 

terms as meaning the possession and non-possession of such qualities 
as civility &c. Purushottama on the other hand explains them 
as meaning good and bad fortune* 

— On account of contact. 

RwjTR ....&R?rR?R?TH— ’The intensity or otherwise of love 

depends upon the number of impediments in the way of its 
manifestation due to superimpositions. 
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— The Varttika referred to here is that by Sures'wara- 
charya on the Bhashya of S'rl S'ankaracharya on the Brihada- 
ra^yakopanishat. 

%?! ST«rr?T: — It has been explained above that the Self is 

superimposed upon the non-selfs and vice versa. Hence superim- 
position is of the nature of a knot of the Self and the non-selfs. 

According to Narayana Tirtha the knot means a mutual 
connection based on each being limited by the other. 

snrnisRTfra; — If the superlmposition of any one 

of them only is accepted, then the other would not be manifest. 

— This rule is taken from Sarhks'epa 
S'ariraka I. 3G which runs thus: — 

li 

^ — The bright colour of a mother-of- 

pearl which gives rise to the delusive perception of silver and the 
false silver itself are both indicated by the word ( this ) in the 
delusion ‘this is silver.’ Still it does happen that they appear as 
two distinct objects each dependent upon the other. So too when 
the delusion ‘this is silver’ arises, the delusiveness being similar, 
it is believed that there is mutual superimposition. The same is 
the case with this world-delusion whei'e the phenomena stand for 
silver and the Self which is its substratum stands for the mother- 
of-pearl. 

The introductory passage in the S'ariraka Bhashya of S'ri 
S'ankaracharya contains a brief but very lucid exposition of this 
theory of mutual superimposition^ 

st — The superimposition of the 

Self on the non-selfs takes place by virtue of juxtaposition ) 

only not essentially ( ) as in case of the non-selfs on the 
Self. Hence the latter remains unaffected by any superimpositions. 
Its nature remains the same throughout though it may appear to 



1. N. S. P. Edition p. 15 et. seq. Vide also Samke'epa B'drirEka I, $4 
and Fanch<^pS,dik(i ( CaknUa Edition ) p, d5. 
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have been changed. Hence even after the negation of all other 
entities, it remains over. If it is believed that it does not, then 
there would be no distinction between the Adwaita philosophy and 
that of the Madhyamikas who believe that on the negation of all 
substances, nothing remains as a residue. They say that what 
remains is a void but it is not an entity but a non-entity and there- 
fore nothing must be deemed to have remained over. 

atwiTfreT — This statement is based on that of 

S'ri S'ankaraoharj^a in the S'ariraka Bhashya which is distinctly 
referred further on at p. 

?r*^:.here means according to Narayana, ( connection ). 

— The superimpositions of the ego &c. 

are beginningless like the seed and the sprout each of which is the 
cause of the other but that of Nescience on the Self is beginningless 
in the sense that it is without cause. This is so because at the 
end of each Kalpa all the substances are destroyed but the original 
ignorance containing therein the impressions ( ) of the 

past actions of all beings remains. It is from these impressions 
that evolution begins afresh. This is explained later on at p. 
Avhile defining the 

P. 26 . means according to the 

commentators ( similar to or of the same nature as 

recollection). ■ Purushottama adds that this meaning implies that 
the superiraposition is generated by previous impressions. That 
seems to be true because there can be no recollection of a thing 
not previously seen and of one which has left no impression 
on one’s mind. 

Brahmananda explains the word as wral ?rrH 

and says that hence is the characteristic of 

and 

— The superimposition which the author of 
the Bhashya had in mind while making that remark is that of the 
effects i. e. the ego &c. which are the products of Nescience as 
opposed to that of Nescience itself which is the primary cause 
of all creation. 

Purushottama says that this definition would apply to wtHw 
if the word siWTret is derived as and to if 

that word is derived as 
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trw itravTO:— The appearance of another substance at a place 
other than that where it could be. 

grwngnrrer — This element which is common to both, 

the superimposition of the effects and that of the cause, constitutes 
the definition. 

The objector says that if you say that superimposition is begin- 
ningless, the quality of being generated by pi’evious impressions 
owing to its being of the nature of recollection which is spoken of 
by S'ri S'ankaracharya would be contradicted. The reply of the 
author to it is that what is there meant is the superimposition of 
the effects, and the appearance of another substance at another place 
which is the common characteristic of both the kinds of superim- 
position, alone constitutes the definition of that word. 

— The author gives this other explanation 

of this apparent contradiction based upon another statement of the 
author of the S'ariraka Bhashya. 

according to Narayana Tirtha and Brahmananda means 
( identity ). 

It should be remarked that what is said to take place is not 
identity itself but the appearance of identity between tlie true and 
false substances. 

5PR<nr«n%sf^ ?t ^sefrurarT^: — The definition would not be too 
narrow so as not to include the superimposition of the cause or the 
superimposition which is the cause. 

In the first sense it is the superimposition of the Nescience on 
the Self. But that is also the cause of that of the ego &c. Hence 
the other meaning is also correct. 

^ According to Narayapa Tirtha 

. this remark has been added in order to obviate the objection that 
the author of the Bhashya has said : — 

aiWfR:. It is only a repetition of what has been explained in the 
preceding page, namely, that the superimposition of Nescience is 
beginningless in the sense that it has no cause while those of the ego 
&c. are so in the sense that they are related as a seed is to a sprout, 
each of which is the cause of the other. The specific seed or sprout 
has no doubt a beginning in that it comes into existence at a parti- 
cular time but it gives rise to another of the class in which its cause 
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falJa. Again the one cannot have come into existence without the 
previous existence of the other. It is not therefore possible to 
ascertain which came first into existence. Hence the conclusion 
that they are beginningless. 

— The author having established the 

theory of superimposition in all its aspects now proceeds to establish 
its consistency with our ordinary beliefs and experiences. Now it is 
generally believed that the individual souls and the Cosmic Soul 

and are different having different limitations and powers. 
Similarly in each act of knowledge there is a knower, thing to be 
known, means of knowledge and the act of knowledge itself. These 
phenomena are apparently irreeoncileable with the doctrine of there 
being one Self only. The author therefore first proceeds to establish 
the consistency of there being different individual souls and a 
Cosmic Soul with the existence of one Self only. 

In this connection it should be noted that there are 4 different 

theories current amongst the Adwaitins as to how this consistency 

can be brought about. First of all the author proceeds to explain 

that propounded by Suref^waracharya, the author of the Varttika 

referred to at p. supra, which is known as the sttvirtwt?. 

• 

^r^rvrnET is not the Self itself but its semblance. In this theory 
the Self is said to be the ( inner ruler ) or sst# ( witness ) or 

(the cause of the world ) when being conditioned by Nesci- 
ence it becomes identified with the latter and is not therefore distin- 
guished from its own semblance. The same Self is called the ^ (in- 
dividual soul ) doing actions and enjoying the fruits thereof. When 
conditioned by the intellect i. e. the inner organ of an individual 
it becomes identified with it and is not distinguished from its 
semblance. 

P. 27. In this theory the 

individual souls are not many as a matter of fact because it is the 
Self itself that is given the name of but it appears as many, 
because the intellects or inner organs being different the semblances 
of the Self contained therein are different and the Self is not 
distinguished from them. 

srjtto g The or or smwfo* is 

not however experienced to be different in each individual becaiipe 
12 
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the Self assumes those names on its being conditioned by Nescience 
which and the semblance in which are not separate in the case of 
each individual. 

— The author now proceeds to explain 

how the knowledge of the pure Self would arise according to 
this theory. 

has been explained at p. 9 supra. 

When the Supreme Spirit (w5j;) is believed to be a semblance of 
Brahma contained in certain limiting agents and the individual soul 
( fcin) to be another semblance thereof contained in certain other 
such agents what one has to do in arriving at the true meaning 
of the sentence is to give up completely the ordinary 

connotations of the words and i. e. to resort to 
because the semblance of Brahma in the one cannot be identical 
with its semblance in the other and understand that the Brahma 
whose semblances they are is the same. 

iWf »T T «<<<b Tr vl — Owing to the destruction of the 
primary sense portion which is the limitations together with the 
semblance. 

0 

The of the word is Nescience together with the 

semblance of Brahma therein and that of the word is the 
inner organ together with the semblance of Brahma therein. 
These have to be given up completely and the which is 

pure Brahma in each case is to be taken. 

— According to Narayapa Tirtha 

the wvrm here is to be understood in the sense of together 

with the This is difierent by nature from sra and stsiE and 

hence STfiriNdhT. 

— This is a work on the Adwaita philosophy by 
Sarvajnatma Mahamuhi, a pupil of Deves'wara i. e. Sures'wara- 
.charya, the author of the Varttika referred to above, who is believed 
to have flourished about 900 A. D. as already mentioned at jp. iO 
supra. It is a work in 4 Adhyayas ( chapters ) treating of the 
same subject as the S'drlraka Bhdshya of S'ri S'ankarilcharya with 
this difference that whereas in the latter there are several passages 
treating of the worship of Brahma in its several qualified aspects in 
addition to those treating of the knowledge of unqualified Brahma, 
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in the former the discussion is confined only to the unqualified 
Brahma. That is the reason why it is called Samk^epa 
S'driraka^, 


— The that is considered in 

this verse is eif wrf^. 


The gist of the verse as read with the remaining portion given 
in foot-note 4 is that if the word sin were to be indicative of 
Nescience together with the semblance of Brahma therein, then 
the word would be indicative of the ego and in that case there 
would be sTfrit There is no obstacle in the Self being indicated 
by that kind of 55afr<nT as quite other things connected with those 
mentioned are indicated by it in the sentences ‘This ship cries’, 
‘Iron burns’, ‘This is a serpent-rope in front of you.’ 


H — The author hereby answers 

two possible objections to the One of them is that what is 

bound is the semblance of the Self while what is free from bondage 
is the Self and hence the substratum of the two is not one and 
the same but each has a different one and that being so, the bound 
individual soul would not strive to become free. The second is 
that since the semblance is also unreal like the bondage 

O 

it would also be destroyed along with the latter by the rise of 
knowledge ; it is however against nature for anybody to attempt to 
brine about one’s own destruction. Both of them are answered 
by the statement &c. 

In this theory the itself becomes reflected and 

seeing that reflection liable to changes, believes itself to be such 
and feels miserable. That belief itself is bondage and its cessation 
final absolution. Hence there is neither a difference of substratum 
nor the possibility of an attempt to bring about one’s own 
destruction. 

— According to Narayana Tirtha 

stands for and means ( bondage ) 

though ordinarily it means a calamity. 


The compound 



has been solved by him as 

Hence the meaning 


1 . £a$'i Smskrit Series, No, 18, Vol, J,p,2, 
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of this line is:— This itself is the bondage of the Self that it 
appears as involved in the worldly phenomena. 

P. 28. 51 On this authority one 

can say that the pure Self’s being reflected is itself its bondage and 
its cessation final absolution. ’ 

sniRT — In order to meet the objection that 

the is not approved by the Bbashyakara, the author 

suggests an alternative view that even in this theory the Self as 
undistinguished from its semblances may be taken to have been 
expressed by the terms and.csn^. In that case portions only of 
the primary senses thereof would have to be excluded and so there 
would be 

sr n T W ?r^: — Semblance-theory i. c. a theory which explains the 
Supreme Soul and the individual souls as semblances of Brahma. 

— Qualified by ignorance. 

— Mark the difference that the Supreme 

Soul is the qualified by ignorance while the individual 

soul is the the reflection being in ignorance not pure 

and simple but as limited by the inner organ and the impressions 
of past experiences contained therein. 

— The author of the Vivarana. For information as 
to this work and its author vide p. AO supra. 

— Mark that in the view of this writer 
oven the Supremo Soul is not pure but as it is reflected in 

ignorance. The pure wdiich is qualified by ignorance becomes 

neither the Supreme Soul nor the individual soul. It is therefore 
said further up that it remains pure. 

The author of Samlt^epa S'drlraka. 

For information as to this work and its author vide p. 40 
supra. 

SR’h'ai — In this theory there is a plurality qf 

individual souls because there is a difference in the inteUects. 

Although the word has not been used in the statement of 
the view of Prakas'atma as to the nature of the individual soul* 
this reason is not improper because it is only a product or one 
aspect of the which is mentioned therein. 
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•* — Ifc may be recalled that whHe 

proving that Brahma is being reflected, the author has already 
stated that the adherents of the srrwniT^ believe the reflection to be 
false while those of the believe it to bo true, ( Vide p. 1 1 

and the Notes thereon at pjp. 66-67 supra ). 

Reflection-theory i. e. a theory which explains 
the Supreme Soul and the individual souls as reflections of 
Brahma. 

P. 29. — Vachaspati holds 

tliat Brahma is not reflected in Nescience but becomes its subject 
only for the purpose of being the Supremo Being and its support 
for being an individual soul. 

For information as to Vachaspati and his works Vide pp. 
fJS, 37 and 40 supra. 

— Since the Spirit becomes the support 

of ignorance in order to become an individual soul, ignorance must 
be different in the case of each individual for otherwise the 
apparent difference between individual souls cannot bo accounted 
for. 

w — The world of each individual 

again is different according to this theory because the pure Brahma 
remains unaffected and it is the individual soul i. e. Brahma which 
has become the support of ignorance which is different in the case 
of each that is the cause of the phenomena. 

To be the support of ignorance and to become qualified by it 
mean the same thing. 

srsrfir^-Recognition. 

3 qr^rvi?t-Th 0 Supreme Being is by courtesy spoken 

of as the cause because He is the substratum of the individual souls 
together with the phenomena and individual ignorances. Since in 
this theory the Supreme Being does not Himself create anything 
it is only by courtsey that He is spoken of as the cause of the 
phenomenal world. Such courtsey is shown to Him because He 
is the substratum of the individual souls &c. 

The above explanation is based on the commentary of 
Abhyankara who treats the expreswon as a 
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Karmadharaya compound. Narayapa Tirtha takes it as a geni- 
tive Tatpurusha. According to him therefore the meaning is 
that the Supreme Being is by courtesey spoken of as the cause 
because He is the substratum of ignorance together with the 
phenomena which forms the limitation of the individual soul. 
This explanation does not seem to be correct because according 
to the the sft^s are many and differs with each of 

them and each sft^ihas his own seperate creation. 

— And this itself is known as the Limitation- 
theory i. e. the theory which explains the Supreme Soul and the 
individual souls as the results of limitations attaching to Brahma. 


Abhyankara has at p. 48 of his commentary discussed these 
three theories together and shown that they are open to many 
objections. 


— The three theories above set 
forth are i^ropounded by the followers of S'ankaracharya who 
differed from him in some minor particulars. His own theory 
is known as the ( One-Soul-theory ) or ( Theory 

of Idealism ). 

In that theory the Supreme Being is either the Self which 
being qualified by ignorance becomes the disc or which remains 
pure i. e. unqualified by ignorance and the individual soul is either 
the Self reflected in or qualified by ignorance. 


— According to this theory, the phenomenal world 
has no existence apart from the minds of the individual souls. 
It is believed by them to exist on account of ignorance and will 
cease to exist on the removal thereof. This is explained further 
on in the text. 


Opposed to this is the the theory of Realism, 

according to which the phenomenal world appears because it exists 
apart from the individuals who witness it. 

For an elaborate discussion of these two theories Vide ModUvr 
sadana’s Adwaitdsuldhi, Parichchheda 1. 

— All objects of perception exist because of 
( our ) belief ( in their existence ). 

The word is derived from the word meaning 

belief based upon knowledge derived from the means of proof. 
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According to the Vedantins there are 3 varieties of truth, 
namely, ( 1 ) or wdtisiR,* i. e. that which exists only 

because we believe in their existence as the objects of this world 
owing to their existence being proved by the means of proof ; 
( 2 ) 'it Ct that which is a truth only in appearance 

not in reality as the objects appearing in dreams and ( 3 ) 
i. e. that which is the real truth which is Brahma or 
the Self. All these varieties of truth are opposed to or ii^« 5 !ngTw 
( delusion or erroneous knowledge ) which arises when a rope is 
mistaken for a snake in darkness or a mother-of-pearl for silver 
in bright sunshine from a distance. 

For a more detailed exposition of this subject Vide Anant 
Krishna S'dstris IntroducUon to the Adxvaitaratno,rakdanam of 
Madhusudana Sarasxvatl. 

— The are not really distinct but 

they are falsely believed to be so on account of the distinctness of 
bodies which are objects of perception and as such exist only in 
one’s imagination and hence there is in fact one only. 

— Increased or supplemented. It is a past participle 
of ^ with 5ni. 

— Steadiness. 

— As for the story of the liberation of S'uka 

and others it is only a eulogy (of ?iRoi &c.). The story of S'uka, the 
son of VedaVyasa is briefly this:-Once the God S'iva was imparting 
the knowledge of Brahma to Parvati while both were sitting toge- 
ther on the Kailas Mt. The God had ordered at that time all the 
living beings to be expelled from the mountain but one parrot whose 
presence in the foliage of a tree was not noticed happened to over- 
hear it and put a question after the instructions had proceeded to 
a certain extent. This revealed its presence to the Ganas of S'iva 
who chased it and killed it. That parrot’s soul entered the womb 
of a nymph with whose beauty Veda Vyasa (Badarayapa) had 
become infatuated. The nymph would not be delivered for 12 
years because the parrot’s knowledge of Brahma had remained 
incomplete by the curse of S'iva. After the father imparted the 
remaining knowledge ho was born and immediately on birth 
renounced the world inspite of the protestations of his aflfectionatc 
parents. 
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Paruskottama adds the name of Pralhad after that of S'nka 
as being one of the persons included in the terra 

Our author says that this story is not literally true but is 
an invention of the poet-philosopher made for the purpose of 
extolling the good effect of listening to a discourse on Brahmavidya. 

Abhyankara is of opinion that this remark has been added to 
contradict the view that when one soul is liberated all are liberated. 
I do not think that this opinion is borne out by the context, for the 
author has referred to the stories of S'uka and others because he had 
previously stated that final absolution took place after one passed 
through a course of study, meditation &c. So far as I know the 
said stories were intended to convey the idea that some highly 
developed souls are born with the knowledge of Brahma acquired 
in the pre-natal stage and referring to them the author says that 
they are not literally true but are intended to serve the purpose 
above-mentioned. 

^ — This remark has been added to 

obviate the objection that if the individual soul is the cause 
of the world then the word in the sentence cannot be 

understood to mean the Supreme Being who is the cause of the 
Universe. 

— Just as the words 

etc. in the sentence jynmavu sru lead to the knowledge of that 
Being by indication in view of other tests such as 
«rwr?t: &c. so here too the word uq; would be understood by 

indication to mean the Supreme Being who is the cause of the 
Universe, 

Summary — In order to explain how one and the same Brahma 
can be both the Supreme Being and the individual soul the 
author has mentioned four different theories known respectively as 
the ( 1 ) ( Semblanee-tlieory ); (2) ( Reflection- 

theory ) ; ( 3 ) ( Limitation-theory ) and ( 4 ) 

( One-Soul theory ) or ( Theory of Idealism ). 

It is not necessary to re-iterate even in brief what is the 
Supreme Being and what the individual soul according to each 
theory is because the language in which these theories are set forth 
is simple enough. But the attention of the reader deserves to be 
drawn to the facts that there are points of resemblance between 
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and that all the Vedantins of the S'ankara school agree in the main 
doctrine of Adwaitism but differ amongst themselves in explaining 
away an experience which while it cannot be gainsaid is according 
to them not right but mistaken knowledge. 

srg ?[% %ct--The author introduces this 

objection, in order to enable him to state further that these theories 
being equally authoritative any of them can be accepted. 

The here is the which is a> thing which, 

cannot be brought into existence by human efforts. 

According to Narayana and BrahmSnanda the objector says 
that the different views with regard to a thing which can be 
accomplished by human efforts are likely to be true ou 
account of differences of times and subjects but they are- not 
likely to be true in this case because the thing here is not capable 
of being accomplished by human efforts. Abhyankara on the. 
other hand introduces this objection by saying that a thing that is 
estabHshecl can be of one definite nature only and that it cannot be 
said that it may be of this sort or that sort and that even if it is 
said so, one explanation must be true and the others false. 

IIrpot: — D oubt. 

^ What should be shunned and what should bO’ 

accepted. 

wmfNflIEl ' m «5<TUT-»-That conjecture is unsound. 

The distinction between ^ and |‘wr is based upon the Scrip- 
tures while the doubt whether this is a post or a man or a demons 
arises in the human mind. Hence the objector says that youir 
analogy does not hold good.- 

wq;— Really you are very intelligent. 

This is said in derision. What is really meant is that the 
objector is a dunce. 

5Tn5W — This proposition has already been 

established, ( Vide p. \ ). 

— Are repeated or corroborated. 

The root herein is with stg as in 

— In the proximity of that which is with- 
a. puepoB©* thAt which is whhout a purposa is. Uw aiutiliary. 

13 
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This seems to be a rule of interpretation. I have not been 
able to trace it anywhere in the Purvamimahsa Sutras. 

means a thing which can yield a fruit independently of 
anything else. is its opposite. 

The meaning is that in the presence of a thing of the former 
class, that of the latter class becomes subsidiary to it. Thus 
the human body becomes a means for the realization of the true 
nature of the Self. The gist of the two sentences 
&c. and &c. is that the Scriptures are 

primarily devoted to an exposition of the true nature of the Self 
which is one without a second but that does not preclude them from 
referring at times to other minor subjects such as the division of it 
into and and they do so because such subjects are helpful 
at times in ellucidating the main point. 

.mTTTvmy g qw t rrg — Moreover even the 

authoritativeness of the knowledge of duality such as a pot &e. is 
admitted when the portion of it which is the non-dual Sat only 
is unknown. 

The idea underlying this statement is that each object consists 
of two portions, namely, ( 1 ) the Sat i. e. existence or permanent 
portion which is common to everything and ( 2 ) the Asat portion 
i. e. the peculiar name and form which distinguish that object 
from others of its own and other classes and are transitory. 
Hence when an object is percieved, it is the Sat portion thereof 
that is cognized and it is only due to the cognition thereof not to 
that of the Asat portion that the object is said to have been 
percieved. Hence the knowledge of an object is the knowledge of 
the Self as limited by the object and therefore even the knowledge 
of duality can be said to be the means for the attainment of right 
knowledge. 

arrwT5fRwt: — The underlying idea herein 

is this: — As there cannot be the knowledge of one thing and igno- 
rance of another and there cannot be the ignorance of an inert sub- 
stance owing to there being no means to establish it and there being 
no purpose in doing so, it must be concluded that it is said 
that there is the ignorance of a substance only because there is 
that of the Spirit as limited by the substance. 

It is easily intelligible that there can be knowledge and ignp- 
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ranee abont one and the same entity. It is also be plain that accor- 
ding to the V edanta doctrine, the Self alone is the reality and 
therefore there can be knowledge and ignorance about it only not 
about the non-selfs. In common parlance however it is said that 
there is the ignorance of a non-self like a pot when as a matter 
of fact there is that of the Self as limited by the pot, a non-self. 

snniui(W — A thing is said to be a means 

of proof if it serves to lead to the knowledge of a thing that 
is unknown, 

stwrarr — Recollection is not considered to be a 

means of proof because there can be recollection only of a thing 
previously known. It is not fresh knowledge but only a revival of 
knowledge previously acquired. If a means of jiroof were not 
held to impart a knowledge of an unknown thing recollection also 
would have to be deemed a means of proof. 

»r?rrN — There are several Upanishad 

texts such as ^ 

•rat gwatsg^^ which are mutually contradictory and therefore 
support the views of several other philosophers. In their case 
the test that is applied is whether they do or do not purport to 
impart a knowledge of a thing which is unknown and which would 
remain uncontradicted by other means of proof. 

— The revered author of the Varttika (on the 
Bhashya of S'ri S'ankaracharya on the Brihadaranyakopanishat ) 
i. e. Sures'waracharya. 

P. 31. W ^ ^ ^ — The meaning of this verse 

is that all those methods by which men (aspiring for final abso- 
lution) become convinced (of the true nature) of the Self are 
good (i. e. authoritative) and they are adjusted with the main 
doctrine. 

Narayana Tirtha explains the word as (convic- 

tion) and A.bhyankara explains srsnnwrfit 

(realization of the true nature of the Self). As there is no diffe- 
rence between conviction and realization both these explanations 
must be deemed to be correct. 

Narayana derives the word as 3 T»t% 

STCTTO and explains it as (One who being 
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differeTit frota the individual souls, the Supreme Soul and the 
worldly phenomena, is of the nature of one undivided jEssenoe). 

Similarly he derives the word as tigWret^sW and 

explains it as [ the arrangement as to 

the division (of Brahma) into the individual souls and the Supreme 
Soul &o. (which leads to) the perfection of the means towards the 
realuBation of a non-distinction (between them) J. 

?Tr«^ means good i. e. authoritative so far as the man who 
has an eye to the main aim, namely, final absolution, is concerned. 
Narayana and Abhyankara have adopted the other reading given 
in foot-note 2, namely, instead of Theformer 

has again explained the word as meaning (de void of 

stability) or irpqrnwrr^ur (devoid of authoritativeness with re- 
gard to the particular point dealt with therein ) and Abhyankaara 
as meaning ( not of one fixed charactw ). The latter >is 

required to add that it does not matter even if they are not such. 

Brahmflnanda and Purushottama have passed over this verse 
«,itogethw. 

( That which ) is opposed to the 
meaning which has become the purport of the Vedic texts. 

The purport of the texts according to the Vedantins lies in 
imparting the knowledge of the identity of the individual souls and 
the Supreme Soul. 

If there is anything in any method that i« opposed to this 
purport it must be rejected. 

tiWro: — Nftrayai^a says that this expression has been used 
owing to the same point having been made clear in the other 
worits of tim author, namely, Adwaitasiddhi, Veddntakalpalcttikd, 
Adwaitaratna ( -raks'anam ) and others. 

WIWW — ^Since all the means of knowledge should lead 

to the conclusion about the Self being without a second, all talk 
about the authoritativeness or otherwise of the portion speaking «f 
the difference between the individual souls and the Supreme Soul 
is immaterial or vain. 

J&«ww«ry: — Since the author has given several views as to how 
liie one Self beoomes both the individual souls and the i Supr egw 
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a »s to which of them is the atrthm»itattve one is 

likety to Arise. It is raised i« thas form that since the division 
IS an accomplished fact there should be no room for alternative 
views as to how it takes place and so it must be determined which 
of the above views should be rejected and which accepted. The 
answer to it is that the said fact does admit of doubts just as in 
ordinary intercourse one and the same thing is seen by one man as 
a post, by another as a human being, and by a third as a monster. 
And there is no difference between this illustration and the thing 
to be proved because the latter is also a well-known fact and has 
been referred to hy the Scriptures because it is useful in imparting 
the knowledge of the reality. Even if a thing is proved to be 
imaginary the Scriptures may refer to it for in the proximity of 
that which has a purpose underl3dng it, thac which has none 
becomes its auxiliary. It is not that all knowledge of the so-called 
duality is useless, because even when its knowledge is said to take 
place, that whose knowledge really takes place is the Sat portion 
of it without which the object cannot bo said to be in existence at 
all. Similarly the previous ignorance is also of that portion not of 
'the Asat portion because tliere cannot bo the knowledge of one 
thing and tlie ignorance of another. The author of the Vsrttika 
has also Said that all methods which lead to the knowledge d£ 
the Essence ax'o good and can be adjusted i. e. to say that it does 
not matter that so far as the particular point dealt with therein 
they differ. Hence the doubt is immaterial. 

— Thus the individual soul becomes 
stftgeot to transmigration owing to his being overpowered by 
lioaitatiems, 

a — While the Supreme Being acquires 

omniscience &c. by bringing the limitations under His control , , 

-This expression has been expftaiDed by NarSysi^ 
Tlrtha as meanii^ (owing to His having brought 

His illusive power under His GontroL), and by Brahmananda 
m meaning ftftremra; (owing to His being 

charaotoksed by the absence of the aforesaid quality of being over- 
powered w-Mch is proved by Vedic texts &c.). This is not a very 
intelligible explanation, nor does it seem to give the correct idea 
as to why Brahma becomes the Supreme Being for Brahma 
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does not become tbe Ruler of tbe Universe simply by remaining 
unaffected by >Tescience. Narayana’s explanation is more lucid. 

— In these two sentences the author winds 
up the discussion as to how one and the same Brahma becomes 
both the individual souls and the Supreme Soul which was com- 
menced at p. 

irg — The author now proceeds to explain 

how the same Brahma becomes the means of knowledge, thing to 
be known &c. 

For the meanings of the words irnr, ^ &c. vide p. 57 supra. 

fiWiTrafT — It has already been established ( vide p, 
\\ supra) that Nescience is neither real nor unreal and therefore 
indescribable. It cannot therefore be proved to be either different 
from or identical with Brahma. This is what is meant by calling 
it 

— The Nescience above spoken of possesses 
two kinds of powers, namely, ( 1 ) the power to cover up and ( 2 ) 
the power to give rise to the phenomena. 'J'he word has been 
explained by Brahmananda as meaning snfe H and the 

word as meaning anspTCTi'^ Narayana explains the 

former word as meaning 'sff: Thus 

according to him the not only produces the impression that 

the real substance, namely Brahma, does not exist and make one 
act as if it did not exist but also prevents the rise of the notion 
that it exists and prevents one from acting upon such a notion. I 
think this is a more appropriate explanation for Nescience really 
does preclude one from believing that Brahma exists and acting 
Upon such a belief, such is the chain of causes and effects ! 

— This illu-stration establishes that a 

bigger object can be covered up or hidden from view by the 
intervention of a smaller one. 


un ... sraifrg; — If it is believed that it is the eye that 

is covered up then the finger too would not be seen. 

»?ffyur^-“The Nescience above referred to after 


having covered over the Spirit, becomes transformed into the various 
objects of this universe by being joined to the bundles of acts of the 
individual souls conserved in the forms of impressions which are 
beginningless. 
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This method is explained in details while explaining? the genesis 
of the U niverse in the commentary on Vex'se VIII. {vide p. infra), 

— Through the semblance of the Self contained 

therein. 

Owing to the union of the Self with Nescience, it is reflected 
therein. Seeing its reflection, it believes that it is immersed in 
Nescience just as a man on looking at his reflection in a mirror 
believes that his face is inside the mirror. 

— Permeated by or strung together Avith the Self. 

The idea underlying the sentence is that Nescience becomes 
identified with the Self through its senxblance contained therein 
and hence all its products also become permeated by the Self 
through that semblance. 

— Just as a lamp illumines every- 
thing to which its rays extend so the Self also becomes the cause of 
the manifestation of all objects because there is no object that does 
not come in contact with it. 

P. 32. — The Self which is the material cause 

of the universe. 

This is proved by various Vedic texts such as Jir 

a® and others 

and the Siitra 5i*=JTT?rw 

smr'nT^Siiro5=w^^ — The Self itself being the 

illuminator of all objects does not require any other means to know 
them and knowing them becomes omniscient. 

TT — Owing to the above reason there can 

bo no arrangement as to the means of knowledge, thing to be 
known &c. with reference to the Supreme Being. 

^^... — The vision of an individual soul ig 

circumscribed owing to the limitation of the intellect put upon him. 

»T — Owing to the above limitation, 

that individual soul only gets the experience of a particular object 
whose inner organ comes in contact with it and hence the other 
souls remain unaffected by that experience* 
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W?Ws means devoid of identification with the objects such as a 
pot &c. This is due to the fact that in that theory the material 
cause of the world is Brahma who is different from the knowing- 
self. 

siTfri: means having been the subject of the veil of ignorance 
by the limitation of the pot &c. in the form of the consciousness 
‘I do not know the pot.’ 

In the third case, there is no necessity of forging a connection 
between the knowing-self and the object-self because on the remo- 
val of the veil of ignorance knowledge arises automatically in the 
former, it being already connected with everything. 

The views referred to in the first two cases are those of Praka- 
s'atma, Sarvajha Muni and Sures'waracharya and that in the last 
is that of Vachaspati Mis'ra. 

P. 85. wg *nw -By a reference to the previ- 

ous paragi'aph of the text it will be seen that there is no case in 
which the has the single function of forging a connection and 
that there are two cases in which it has the double function of 
forging a connection and removing the veil. Hence it should be 
understood that the author has hereby referred to those two cases 
collectively by the one expression 

The objection stated in plain language is this: — A is requir- 
ed only to forge a connection between the individual’s inner organ 
and an object not connected with it perpetually. The attributes 
and absence of attributes of the inner organ having that organ for 
their substratum arc always connected with it. So too Brahma 
being omnipresent must bo deemed to have been perpetually con- 
nected with all objects whatever. Hence there is no necessity to 
believe that the has in such cases to forge a connection between 
the inner organ and the objects i. e. the attributes and absence of 
attributes and Brahma. 

•T — The reply to that objection is 

this:— It should not be believed that the sole function of the inner 
organ is to become connected by its ff% with the object and to esta- 
blish a connection between the soul and the objept through itself. 
It is also its function to make the object clear by I'emoviug the 
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veil of ignorance over the object after being connected with the 
latter, to carry its shape with itself and to make it manifest to the 
soul limited by it. You ( i. e. the objector ) have established a 
connection between the soul and the attributes and absence of attri- 
butes and Brahma. Hence in the case of illusory silver, only its 
connection with the soul is established without a of Nescience 
but the veil of ignorance over it cannot be destroyed and it cannot 
become pure without such a 

— Even though Brahma is by itself pure, 

there is the necessity in its case of the breaking of the veil of 
ignorance over it which can be done only by such a ff%. 

STsri^sft' — Even though Brahma- Chaitanya 

i. e. the general Chaitanya residing in the object is uncovered in the 
case of silver appearing in a mother-of-pearl because the idea there- 
of is itself concieved on account of ignorance and is ignorance itself, 
still it not being clear a of ignorance is required to make it 
pure. 

— In the case of the attributes &c. on 
the other hand a is required not only to make them clear 
but also to break the veil of ignorance over them. 

^ srh: — F or these reasons where the object like Brahma 

is pure but covered over the knowing-self becomes connected with it 
by the ff% which gives rise to knowledge and where it is uncovered 
yet impure as in the case of silver appearing in a mother-of- 
pearl, its connection is formed by a of ignorance. But in 
the case of pleasures, pains &c. where the Chaitanya is uncovered 
and pure there is no necessity of a They become cognized 

by themselves i. e. without the intervention of a 

^ WsWHf: — By these words the author winds 

up the whole discussion. 

According to Narayana the expression is to be 

understood at the end. 

I am of opinion that the words Jrsmaj should also be understood 
thearein inasmuch as the objection was with regard to the realiza- 
tion of not only the attributes and their absence but also 
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of Bramha and it has been explained that there being no 
connection between the knowing-self and Brahma the realization of 
the latter does not take place without a and that connection 
takes place by the ff% which gives rise to the realization of 
Brahma. 

Summary — It has been explained at pp. su2)ra that 

knowledge takes place by means of a fl% of the inner organ 
which consists of its going forth from the eye or any other organ of 
sense to the object to be cognized, its assuming the shape of that 
object just as molten copper assumes that of a mould into which it is 
poured and that done, w'hat the fl^ does is to forge a connection 
betw’^een the knowing-self and the object-self and to break the veil 
of ignorance or simply to break the veil according as the knowing- 
self is believed to have been perpetually unconnected or connected 
with the objects of the w'orld. 

Now- in the case of the former belief tlio objection is raised 
that even in that case the realization of the attributes and absence 
of attributes of the mind and Brahma should take place without 
the intervention of a because the attributes &c. are perpe- 
tually connected with the mind and the soul is a modification of 
Brahma itself. 

To this the answer is that the realization thereof w'ould not 
take place automatically on the breaking of the veil of ignorance 
over the object because there is no subsisting connection between 
them and the knowing-self. This reason is further explained in this 
way that the connection may not exist either because the object is 
covered over or because it is impure or because both these conditions 
exist. In the case of the attributes &c. both these conditions exist 
and in that of Brahma one, namely, being covered over. Hence, a 

is necessary in either case to forge a connection between them 
and the knowing-self. In giving this explanation it is incidentally 
explained that in the case of silver appearing in a mother-of-pearl 
though the object is uncovered, as ignorance does not require 
another ignorance to cover it up, a is required because the 
object is impure and that the realization of pleasures and pains 
takes place without the intervention of a because the object 
is both uncovered and pure. 
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-To the statement made above that 

Brahma though pure is covered over and therefore requires a 
for forging a connection between it and the knowing-self, this 
objection is anticipated because it is not easily intelligible how 
Brahma which is omniscient as being self-resplendent without a 
blemish could have a covering. 

— The answer to that objection is that 

though Nescience one of whose attributes is to cover over objects 
does not affect the Supreme Being which would not otherwise 
be omniscient it does affect the individual soul who has become 
subject to it as being limited by the mind. Plence it is spoken 
of as covered over so far as the individual soul is concerned. 

— The above objection also being 

shown to be untenable, the author now reiterates what was stated 
at the beginning of the discussion as to the function of the 
by the remark &c. ( vide p. supra,, ) 

According to the siTvrw and srl^^^^r^’s the material cause 
of the universe is Brahma. That is proved to be covered over and 
therefore in need of a not only for breaking the veil of ignorance 
over the object but also for establishing a connection between the 
knowung-self and the object-self. Hence in the ease of those theories, 
the must be deemed to perform that double function. Ac- 
cording to the the individual soul is himself the material 

cause of the phenomenal world and is therefore always connected 
with each object. Hence in its case, the must be deemed to 
perform the single function of breaking the veil of ignorance over 
the object. 

irg 11% %gr — This is an objection to the 

theory of knowledge itself of the Adwaitins as set forth at pp, 
The reasoning underlying it is this: — According to you 
when it is said that there is the ignorance of an object, what is 
meant is that there is that of Brahma and similarly when it is said 
that an object is known, what is known is Brahma. Further 
according to your theory of knowledge, it takes place by the removal 
of the veil of ignorance over the object which according to your 
doctrine is Brahma itself and when that veil which is the same 
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everywhere is removed and Brahma has become known, there must 
be final absolution by the single act of knowledge of an object such 
as a pot. 

P.36. — In the above objection it 

has been assumed that ignorance is one and the same everywhere. 
Now the objector goes further and says that even if it is assumed 
that the ignorance is manifold, still the objection holds good 
because though ignorance may be different in the case of each 
individual and it may be admitted that by a single act of know- 
ledge of a pot by an individual all individual souls may not be 
freed from bondage still that particular individual must be because 
in his case the ignorance is one only. 

w, — There is a reference here to 

an ancient popular belief that when a particular jewel is placed in 
front of fire the latter loses for the time being its power of burning 
the objects coming in contact with it and that when again a parti- 
cular stimulating plant is placed near it or when a particular 
stimulating incantation is recited the jewel becomes overpowered 
for the time being and consequently the power of fire to burn the 
objects coming in contact with it is revived. 

In this analogy the siftr corresponds to the the »rf5r to 
the smiT’n and the to the plant or incantation. 

So long as the is there it sterilizes the sqmr whose effect is 
to cover up as the sterilizes the When it is not there snjfrw 
is in full force as the JrfSt is all-powerful in the absence of the plant 
or so long as the incantation is not recited and therefore does its 
work which is that of making an existing visible thing appear as 
if it did not exist and were not visible, as the JffST does its, namely, 
that of sterilizing fire. 

5WT ’9 T hat being so, it is ignorance accom- 

panied by the absence of a produced by a means of proof, 
which is capable of producing the consciousness that a thing which 
exists and is visible does not exist and is not visible, that is called 
a covering. 
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WHT»rt — When- a fftr is produced by 

an appropriate means of proof, ignorance which though existing is 
as good as not existing owing to the absence of a limiting agent 
and is therefore incapable of doing its work, is said to have been 
overpowered by it. 

So the answer to the above objection is that when the 
knowledge of an object such as a pot &c. is produced, ignorance is 
not completely destroyed or removed but is only temporarily 
overpowered by the and until it is completely destroyed or 
removed final absolution cannot take place even of the particular 
individual soul who knows the object. 

smff: — This explanation raises a further doubt as to 

whether when is only temporarily ovei’powered and not 

completely destroyed by a Nescience too would not be 

completely destroyed by and if it is not so destroyed 

then there would never be final absolution. 

?r, — The author’s solution 

is that there is a difference between smr and nnr. That which takes 
place in the case of the perception of an object is philosojihically 
speaking not a siur but a wit and is a srnr only for the purpose 
of 5?T^rT and would cease to bo .such when contradicted while that 
which takes place by the knowledge of a is the real jtitt 

which w;ould remain unoontradicted. 

The expi'cssion has been explained by Narayapa 

Tirtha as st^r^'TitI%^'BSIITIT%%^ ( only by’^ the right knowledge 
relating to that which is the subject of ignorance ). Abhyankara 
solves the compound as Rirf^wr iwr ?tV W 

ITT JTifT This explanation though more prolix 

leads to the same meaning. 

For a note on the word iTfr«mTiin vide 2'>- '• supra. 

— The fact that S'uka, Vamadeva, Janaka and 
others were actually freed from bondage is one additional and a 
stronger proof of the fact that freedom from bondage does take 
place on the removal of ignorance and the rise of the knowledge 
of Brahma. 

— According to NarSya^a Tirtha 

15 
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the Scriptures would be unauthoritative if freedom from bondaj^e 
were not to take place in the case of one Avho strives for it, 
Brahmananda says that the texts alluded to here are 

and others of that type. Abhyankara says that they 
are and otliers. Both these texts fall in the 

category of those which promise final absolution on the realization 
of the true nature of the Self. 

sw?TSTT5<T'Tf%: is recognized as a sixth smi'n by both the schools of 
Mimahsa. For its illustration vide 2'>p- 05-G6 supra. 

— This verse is found Avith a 

slight variation in Kliandana-Kiianda-KJiddya, a work of S'ri- 
Harsha believed by Drs. Thebaut and Ganganalh Jha to have 
been composed probably in the 8th century A. D.^ The verse 
there reads: — 

The meaning of the verse given in the text is that if a fact is 
otherwise unaccountable and an inference drawn from it accounts 
for it, that is a sufficient answer to an objection that its parallel is 
not seen at other places because an inference drawn from circum- 
stances is the strongest means of proof. 

The term oRgmETrfSlw has been explained by Nfirayana Tirtha 
as ( leading to the knowledge of the rela- 

tion of a thing to be destroyed and a destroyei' between knowledge 
and ignorance ). This is obviously wrong because tlie thing to be 
destro 5 md is ar^R and the destroyer is ^R. He should have said 

Even that too would not be the literal 
meaning but the purport of the expression only. The literal mean- 
ing thereof would be simply ‘leading to the attainment of the 
object ( in view ).’ has been explained by the same 

commentator as and by Brahmananda as srwRr- 

Both mean the same thing as is mentioned above. 

1. FreliYuinafy Note to the Translation of Khandana Khanda Khadya in 
the ^Indian Thought Scries\ No, 4. Vol, /. ( xlanuary 1907 ) y, 1, 

2, Calcutta Edition p, H, 
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SHTSTT J|^i3Tr*T^4 — The author gives this alter- 
native explanation also as to why by the knowledge of an object 
on one occasion ignorance cither as to all other objects or as to 
one’s true nature is not destroyed. 

This explanation is based upon the belief that the ignorance 
with regard to each object is one of the numerous forms which the 
original ignorance assumes just as water assumes the forms 
of bubbles. 

moans u-in i cl ( coverings of 

the Self as limited by objects such as a pot &c. ). 

3ts?T«T^ SI Each cape of knowledofe of 

an object implies a corresponding one of its previous non-existence. 
Hence there is a possibility of as many instances of previous 
non-existence as there are of knowledge. In the above case 
ignorance of an object means nothing else but the previous 
non-existence of knowledge. Hence there are as many cases 
of ignorance as there are of knowledge. That being the case, 
it is no wonder that there should not be the total eradication 
of ignorance in general about all objects wljatever or that as 
to one’s true nature by the mei-e knowledge of one object on one 
occasion only and that there should be the destruction of the veil 
over that object only by the of the mind for the purpose 
of making it manifest to the knowing-self. 

Summary — It is assumed in the hrst para, at p. that 
Brahma is at times covered over. So the doubt was raised how it 
could be covered over, being ever resplendent. This is answered by 
saying that it is said to have been covered over only with reference 
to the individual soul who has become subject to ignorance. 

Further it is said there that what the 1 % of the mind 
does in each case is to lift the veil of ignorance over the object-self 
whether it forges a connection between it and the knowing-self 
or not. So an objection is raised here that if the veil of ignorance 
is broken in such a case why does not man become freed from the 
cycle of births and deaths. This fact is explained in two ways, 
( 1 ) that what happens in the case of each act of knowledge of an 
object is not the complete destruction of the veil of ignorance but 
its being overpowered for the time being by the fRi of the mind 
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just as a jewel having the power to sterilize fire is overpowered for 
the time being when a particular plant is placed near it or a parti- 
cular incantation is recited in front of it and ( 2 ) that the cases of 
the ignorance with reference to the different objects like those of 
the previous non-existence of knowledge are modifications only 
of the original ignorance as bubbles arising out of the same 
storeage of water are of the water contained therein and in that 
case it is but meet that by the destruction of the veil over an object 
ignorance as to that object only should bo destroyed and not the 
original ignorance which is the cause of births and deaths. 

To the former explanation a side-objection is raised and that 
is that if at the time of the rise of knowledge ignorance were 
not destroyed but only temporarily overpowered by the 
then it would not be destroyed even by the knowledge of Brahma. 
That is removed by saying that as the knowledge arising from 
the great sentences &c. which remains uncontradicted by 

other means of proof unlike that arising from sense-perception is 
believed by all to put to an end to ignorance completely, as we 
know also by personal experience that it does, and as many a 
Vedic text would be without any meaning if it were otherwise, 
which is the strongest ground for believing that fact, the said 
objection is untenable. 

P. 38. !rg, ^ grr — The author makes a 

digression here in order to put forward his own view with regard 
to an allied subject. 

It has already been established that the veil of ignorance is 
removed by direct perception. He now raises a side-issue whether 
it is removed by other means of proof such as inference &c. 

wft — In the first case i. e. if it is 

believed that the veil is removed by other means of proof then a 
delusion of an object of direct perception as the yellowness of a 
conch which appears owing to a defect in the eye would be removed 
simply by the inference that a particular conch is white because 
it is a conch like other conches, i. e, to say, without medical 
treatment. 


means a delusion which makes a false thing 
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directly perceptible such the yellowness of a conch which appears 
owing to a defect in the eye of the seer. 

^rf%: — Every delusion has for its 

material cause the ignorance of the substratum just as a mistaken 
notion of the existence of silver has that of a mother-of-pearl. 
Hence if that ignorance is removed by an inference or by 
knowledge derived from one who knows the fact then the mistaken 
notion ought to be removed. 

This has been added in order to support the above objection. 

"5 5T -This is an additional reason in 

support of the objection. 

is knowledge generated by reasoning. 

^iTafrrf^rjrsJjj; means ‘for the realization of the Self’. 

Narayana Tirtha says that this expression means ‘for the sake 
of the direct knowledge known as 

means ‘hearing, meditation &o.’ 

The ground of the objection is that if Nescience is removed 
by reasoning only there is no necessity to hear the Scriptures from 
a preceptor, to meditate over the meaning thereof and concentrate 
the mind thereon because the object of doing all that is to cause 
the removal of Nescience. 

^ If it is believed that the veil of 

ignorance is not removed by inference &c. then it cannot be said 
that there is fire on the mountain uidess the ignorance as to its 
existence at that place is removed on the perception of smoke there, 
for the cause of the impediment is still there. 

— ^'fhe veil of ignorance 

appears in two different forms. In one form it resides in the Self as 
limited by the inner organ and makes things appear as non-existent. 
In the other it resides in the Self as limited by the objects of 
sense and tends to make things not visible. This is inferred from 
the fact that there arises the consciousness such as ‘I do not know 
the pot’ which consists of an idea of limitations being experiened 
on the knowing-self and the object-self. 
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Cf. 3rfR!r3*TrT 5fTR^ 

^ S»T?rf^frr sr%m% i 

JTfTJWTfTTTW^ftr^R^^J^ II II. 

— The former of tliem is removed by that 

kind of knowledge which is common to things that arc before one’s 
eyes and those that are not. 

For tlie removal of the ignorance residing in the knowing-self 
it is not necessary that there should be direct perception. A word 
of a man on whom we can rely or a sign of the existence of the 
thing is sufficient for that purpose. This is inferred from the 
experience that once it is infeiTed that there is fire on a mountain 
even though it is not actually .«ccn or that tliere is a country like 
England, France, Japan or China even though one may not have 
actually gone to any of them, the belief that it does not exist does 
not again arise. 

fl'dl’T g — The latter kind of ignorance is removed 

by direct perception only. 

?rflrB — There is a rule that knowledge 

destroys the ignorance with respect to that object and in that form 
with respect to which and in which form it is j)roduced. 

Knowledge produced by inference &c. consists of a change in 
the state of the mind preceded by a mental vision of a pot &c. 
and has no connection with any ol)ject outside it. It therefore 
destroys the ignorance as to its existence which existed in the 
mind. On the other hand knowledge produced by direct perception 
consists of a change in the state of the mind which is preceded by a 
connection formed between it through a sen.se-organ and the 
object. Hence it destroys not only the ignorance in the mind as to 
its existence only but also that as to its existence at a particular 
place in a particular form, l)y producing a mental image. 

This sentence has been road differently by different persons. 
A different reading has been already noted in foot-note 3 at p. \£. 

Narayana Tirtha reads the first part of it as 

...ggrw’T and instead, of the second part he reads 
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the following: two scnteneoa, namely, 

5rnmrs?r:5RDUTr?Tr«^51. i srqfrsir^i^^^ f^'q?T5^rrqR^sq?%H 

5l?q?%5T Abhyankara reads the lirst part of the 

sentence like Narayana and as for the second also he reads the two 
sentences but with some variations wliich do not however make 
any material change in their meanings. 

It may be noted that the expression moans 

the same thing as and that it has therefore been used 

with reference to only which is being ox[)lained and that 

the words q^sfi and siqftajr have been used therein with reference to 
things not knowledge. 

sfvn5TrffT?%gHT — Purushottama says that this is 

a quotation from the VaHLihi of SuresVaracharya, So does 
Abhyankara. None of them has however given the number of the 
verse and the chapter in which it occurs. I have not been able 
to find it there but liave found it in the Pavchadas'i as noted in 
the text. 

Abhyankara has explained the word %5rTr to mean 
Narayana has explained the expressions sr^T^qrff^l’griT and 
3TV[mrff%|g^TT as and H vrrmfh 

respectively. These are of course free renderings. 

tilqrl^?nsirR^Tft¥rni5ri^ft:% — The author now 

winds up the discussion as to what the means of proof other than 
direct ])erception are able to do and what direct perception is 
able to do. 

ST«Tr?T — It is .staled by the author 

at the commencement of the commentary on the first ver,se 
( Vidc 'p. ^ ) that according to tlie view of the Aupanishadas the 
Self is really without any attributes but it jiartakes of those of 
being the doer &c. on account of Nescience. Having cleared off 
all doubts with respect to the theory of 3i«n?T wiiich according to 
them is the cause of the Self partaking of those attributes, he 
reas.serts that view in .somewhat different AV'ords in the form of a 
conclusion. 

?rerRT, here means ‘since arsqw is without any faults’. 

The attributes above spoken of are those of Nescience and its 
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product the inner organ. These attributes are seen to attach to 
the Self which is without any attributes. That is stwto (neistaken 
knowledge). Such knowledge arises because of the mistaken 
identification of the Self with Nescience and the inner organ to 
whom they really belong. This is the way in which the conclusion 
is established. 

P. 39. — As against the above 

statement one doubt is likely to be raised and that is whether the 
attributes which belong to others, namely, Nescience and the 
inner organ, arc experienced as residing in the Self though 
residing in the others or whether they are irroduced in the Self. 
If the first alternative is accepted then there is the possibility of 
the ( experience of a thing as otherwise ) being accepted. 

If on the other hand the second is accepted, then the main 
doctrine falls to the ground because it would then be accepted that 
they are produced in the Self just as they are produced in the 
inner organ. It cannot be said that there is a distinction between 
the two owing to the nature of the connection of each with the 
attributes because intimate connection being denied, connection 
everywhere means identification due to Nescience. If on the 
other hand, it is .said that in the case of the one the attributes 
have a ( phenomenal ) existence and in that of the other 

( imaginary ), then in asmuch as the attributes are 
experienced in two different forms there is a distinction between 
them. This objection is cleared off in this passage upto the 
expression 

The expression has been explained by Abhyan- 

kara to mean smTih:. He has further explained what 

is meant by it, by saying that the silver that appears in a mother- 
of-pearl is not real because on the rise of true knowledge it ceases to 
appear and that it is neither unreal because such a thing cannot 
appear to exist even through a fault. Hence such silver is incapable 
of being described either as real or unreal and therefore it is said to 
be indescribable, i. e. to say, of a nature different from the real and 
the unreal. For a comparison of this kind of with the 

of the Naiyilyikils vide Dels Guptas History of Indian 
Philosophy, Vol. I. pp. 485-89. 

WT?!;— There is a sharp distinction between 
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things which have a ( phenomenal ) and those which have 

a ( imaginary ) existence. The former can be proved to be 

unreal only when the true nature of Brahma is realized while the 
latter can be proved to be such by the ordinary means of proof 
such as direct perception &c. The distinction between them would 
be of the same nature as that between the redness that is percieved 
in a and that in a placed near it. 

Prof. Das Gupta has explained this distinction also in the 
passage above referred to. 

*r — The author's answer to the above ob- 

jection is that such a dual appearance would not take place for two 
reasons, namely ( 1 ) that the Self and the mind being identified 
Avith each other the distinction between the two kinds of attributes 
cannot be pei’cieved and ( 2 ) that the mind accompanied by all the 
attributes being identified with the Self it is not experienced that 
some attributes of a nature different from that of its own attributes 
arise in the Self. 

^ — Having thus cleared off all 

possible objections to the one Self being the knower, the thing to 
be known &c, which he commenced to do Avitli the words srg Wf- 
fefOwnRUU; &c. ( Vide p. \\), the author now establishes that the 
objections that there is a self-contradiction in the Vedanta doctrine 
and that it is apt to be mixed up with that of the Bauddhas ( i. e. 
the S'unyavadins ) which wore raised in the beginning ( Vide p. 
) are not substantial. 

— This has been said with 

reference to the portion of the commentary on Verso VIII wherein 
the genesis of the world, the states of the individual souls &c. are 
explained. ( Vide pp. ). 

■ means 'hereinafter’. It is the co-rclative of si’TOru;. 

r n f^^q^q^u^q jmroiftiu — The 

author now winds up the whole of the discussion as to tlie meaning 
of Verse I which according to him is intended to establish that 
the view of the Aupanishadas is the best of those referred to in 
the Introductory Remarks at p. «. 

According to the views of the other philosophers the Self is 
identical with either the body or any of the organs of sense or the 
mind or its attributes. All these are liable to changes and are 
16 
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objects of perception. On the other hand the pure Self believed 
in by the Aupanishadas remains unchanged even in the state of 
deep sleep. It is therefore that their view is stated to be the best. 

Summary — It had been said in the preceding passage that 
liberation took place only on the eradication of ignorance by 
the acquisition of the knowledge of the sense of any of the 
JUfrarr^’s. With reference to that a query is raised here whethei* 
other means of proof such as inference &c. are or are not capable 
of eradicating the veil of ignorance. This is answered by saying 
that ignorance has two aspects, one consisting of grossness residing 
in the Self as limited by the objects of the world and the other of 
dulness residing in the individual soul, that corresponding to them 
two effects are produced, namely, non-manifestation in the former 
and ignorance as to the existence thereof in the latter and that 
the latter can but the former cannot be eradicated by knowledge 
produced by inference &c. It is also incidentally explained that 
when false knowledge is produced by an object of sense-perception, 
it can bo eradicated only by direct perception not by inference. 

Further according to the Vedanta doctrine the attributes of 
being the doer, enjoyer &c. belong to the mind not the Self yet 
they appear as belonging to the latter owing to its identification 
with the mind. With reference to that it may be said that those 
attributes must be said to be produced in the Self as indcscribables 
owing to superimposition and when it is so said the attributes 
would be appearing in two different forms, an ordinarily real one 
called and an imaginary one called But that objec- 

tion is groundless because the attributes cannot be so distinguished 
either because the Self is identified with the mind or because what 
is superimposed is the mind together with the attributes. 

The existence of the knower, the thing to be known &c. being 
thus shown to be consistent with the Adwaita doctrine there is no 
contradiction owing to the admission of a reflection &c. as the 
result of a beginningless superimposition of Nescience and no lapse 
into the doctrine of the Bauddhas owing to a difference in condi- 
tions being believed to be the cause of the separate existence of 
the knower, the thing to bo known &c. 

Grand Summary — It may be recalled that the MadhusGdana 
introduced the first verse of the Stotra by saying that a work of this 
nature was necessary because though it was a fact that the know- 
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ledge of the true nature of the Self arose from the Mahavakyas, 
doubts were likely to arise in the minds of men with poor intellect. 
He then mentioned the views of the different philosophers from the 
Charvakas down to the Aupaniahadas and stated that S'ankaraeharya 
had composed the first verse in order to prove that the last alone 
was the correct one. He then explained how the different vi«ws 
above-mentioned could be deemed to have been referred to in the 
said verse and cleared off some objections which seemed to him 
likely to be raised against his interpretation and stated that the 
reason for the rejection of the other views was contained in the 
expression which meant being variable or destructible 

by nature. He then established that nature of the body &c. by 
reasoning. Thereafter he introduced the expression 
with the objection how the Self could be said to be immutable 
when it is our common experience that in deep sleep there is no 
consciousness though according to the Adwaitins the Self is of the 
natui’e of knowledge. Having then explained the meaning of that 
expression by saying that there was not the absence of the Self 
in the state of deep sleep in asmuch as it existed as the witness of 
that state, he established seriatim the following points either by 
reasoning or on the authority of certain Vedic texts, namely, 
( 1 ) why it was necessary to believe in the existence of a witness 
apart from the knower; ( 2 ) Avhether there is any basis for 
such a belief; ( 3 ) why the immutable Self was believed to be 
the witness not the mind which made knowledge possible and 
( 4 ) why the mind which was inert was believed to be the support 
of knowledge. ( pp. <£ to i ^ ). 

The answer to the last point being that the mind acquired 
the power of being the support of knowledge owing to its taking a 
reflection of the Self due to its extreme purity like a mirror or to 
the ( mistaken identification ) of the Self with it, that 

gave an occasion to establish the following further points, namely, 
( 1 ) how a thing having no form and no limbs could be reflected; 
( 2 ) even if it were possible whether there is any S^astric 
authority for saying that the Self is in fact reflected and ( 3 ) 
whether the theory of can be logically established. 

The attempt to establish that theory extends upto the end of 
the commentary on that verse as several points of a polemical' 
nature are established on raising them incidentally. 
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The line of reasoning adopted in doing so is that the 
common consciousness ‘I am a man/ ‘I am the doer/ ‘I am the 
enjoyer’ &e. is neither recollection nor right knowledge but a 
mistaken notion; that the cause of such a notion is beginningless 
ignorance which can neither be said to be real nor unreal and is 
therefore indescribable and is yet a positive entity not a mere 
negation of knowledge nor of the nature of delusion, doubt or a 
succession of either of them, that this ignorance is superimposed 
upon the Self and gives rise to the notion of the ego, that on the 
Self as superimposed by it are superimposed the attributes of the 
ego and the senses, that on the Seif as superimposed by the latter, 
the gross body is superimposed and that the superimposition of 
the original ignorance is beginningless by itself but those of the 
others, i. e. the ego down to the gross body are related to one 
another like the seed and the sprout. ( pp. to ^ ^ 

The said theory being thus established, gave an occasion to 
clear up two other doubts, namely ( 1 ) how the one Self could 
be divided into and fw and ( 2 ) how it could be divided into 
four parts which were necessary for each act, namely, the knower, 
the means of knowledge, the act of knowledge and the thing 
to be known. 

In trying to clear up the first, he has set forth four theories 
which are known respectively as ( 1 ) STrvrr^raicf, ( 2 ) 

( 3 ) and ( 4 ) or and stated at the 

end that it matters very little which is accepted as satisfactorily 
explaining the phenomena in question because there is no difference 
between their exponents as to the main doctrine ( pp. ^ ^ to ^ 

While clearing up the second he explains the method by which 
knowledge arises and refutes certain objections which are likely to 
be raised by rivaj philosophers. ( pp. to ). 

Having done that he winds up the discussion for the time 
being by saying that other arrangements will be explained later on 
and reiterates the conclusion that the Self remaining unchanged in 
the state of deep sleep while the body, senses and mind being 
liable to changes and being objects of perception, the views of those 
philosophers who consider the Self to be identical with any of the 
latter are mistaken and thpt of the Aupanishad^s the right 
one. ( p. ). 
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Verse II. — It may be so. 

This is one of the ways in which discussion on one topic being 
closed, that of another is commenced e. g. vide S'anJcarais Bhds'ya 
on the Brahmasutrds II. 1. 25. & SI, II. 2. 3, 5 d- 

P. 40. srrfiHt — The doubt here raised is 

this: — If the Self is without attributes and all intercourse is based 
upon superimposition then the Vedic injunctions such as 

and others would be rendered unauthoritativo because the 
Self not being a doer or enjoy or would not proceed to any actions, 
and if the Vedas are rendered unauthoritative, the existence of 
Brahma cannot be proved as that is the only accepted means of 
proof for it and therefore to avoid that result you should admit 
that the knower See. are real things. 

o 

is the third Sutra of the first Pada of the first 
Adhyaya of the S'arlraha Sutras. It means that the Scriptures 
i. e. the Vedas are the source of knowledge of Brahma, 

fit — The above objection is met by 

asking whether you mean that the Vedas would be unauthorita- 
tive before the knowledge of that true nature of the Self arises 
or after it. 


the time of the 
exist. 


n; — It can bo explained that upto 
eradication of Nescience all the differences must 


means ‘having for their subjects things which 
are affected by Nescience’. 

— The means of proof such as direct perception, 
revelation &c. are not capable of being contradicted until one’s 
ignorance is eradicated. 

— Without hindrance. 

It is quite obvious that all the means of proof are concerned 
with finite objects whether they exist on the physical or metaphy- 
sical plane. They are therefore useful only so long as the original 


1. S. P. Edition, m. 47 Jf, 479, 49S, 490, 497. 
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ignorance exists. The Vedas too being one of the means are 
useful only upto that stage and not further. 

Purushottam has in this connection raised the point that the 
illustration arrfmt occurs in the portion of the Vedas 

while the existence of Brahma is to be proved from its ajTTOTwt 
portion and that it might therefore be argued that even if the 
former portion is proved to be unauthoritative the latter would 
not be and disposes of it by saying that the Vedas constitute 
one entire work and that therefore if one part thereof is proved 
to be unauthoritative, the whole must be deemed to have been 
proved to be such. He further points out that the Upanishads 
which constitute the sfR^Pnnr contain several injunctions for per- 
forming Upasana. Hence if the above reasoning is sound, the 
portions thereof containing those injunctions would also have to be 
excluded. The result thereof would be that only a portion of a 
portion only of the Vedas would be authoritative. This involves 
the fault called in logic. 

— The alternative view is that the Vedas are 
not authoritative after the rise of the knowledge of Brahma. 

This view is acceptable to the author as can be seen from the 
verse which follows, 

goft; — This is the nominative plural of the word which 
is derived from the root g4^ 10 U. That root ordinarily means 
‘to paint, colour or dye’ but in same cases -it also means ‘to exert 
oneself or to spread or expand or extend’. The ordinary meaning 
is not applicable when the word g<ir is used with reference to the 
Brahmapas, Kshatriyas and others because though the Brahmanas 
Kshatriyas and Vais'yas had bodies of the same colour, their 
Varpas were different. It is not right also to translate it by the 
word ‘caste’ because while the modern castes are water-tie-ht com- 

o 

partments, the Vamas were not as can be seen from the numerous 
instances of Vas'ishtha, Vis'wamitra, and others and the elaborate 
rules of Dharmas'astra given in Chapter X of Manu’s Code. It 
is therefore proper to understand the root gij^ in the latter word 
to have been used in the sense of either ‘to exert oneself or to 
spread or expand’. The first sense would fit in because though the 
VanjLas were not -wholly based upon occupations as is commonly 
supposed, they did to a certain extent indicate occupations and 
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the Var^a of a man proved to be an index to the way in which he 
exerted himself for his daily bread. The second sense would fit 
in still more than that because the Varijas were capable of spread- 
ing or expanding with the spread or expansion of the Aryan race 
owing to the divisions having been based on the qualities inherent 
in the individuals and the actions that they did.* Chapter X of 
Mann’s Code contains sufficient evidence of these Varnas being 
elastic enough to embrace within their folds persons who what- 
ever their parentage, possessed certain qualities and followed 
certain occupations. The fact that in course of time these Varpas 
gave place to the castes in the modern sense is quite true. But 
that does not depreciate the value of the other fact that they 
were originally elastic. Hence the most appropriate sense of the 
root ^01^ in the word must be taken to be ‘to spread’ or ‘to 
expand’ and the latter word can best be translated as ‘a class’. 

The names of the Varpas are wirn, tftfaPT, and Each 
Variia had its own specific charactaristics and specific duties were as- 
signed to it in the organic structure of the Aryan society.* Even 
those duties were not .so immutable like the laws of the Modes and the 
Persians but changeable according to exigencies. Thus a Brahmana 
could, if he was not literate enough to follow his own occupation 
of teaching the Vedas, bear arms or trade in all articles except 
certain prohibited ones such as cattle, liquors, oils &c. Similarly 
a Kshatriya could, if he had not sufficient physical strength or 
knowledge of archery, trade or cultivate lands® &c. 

— Out of the four classes into which the Aryan 
society had been divided, the first three were called the twice-born 
because in addition to their physical birth, they underwent a 
spiritual birth at the time of their being invested with the sacred 
thread which in the case of a Brahmana boy was done at the 
age of 5 to 8 years, in the case of a Kshatriya boy at that 
of 11 to 15 years and in that of a Vais'ya boy at that of 16 to 18 
years. Since that birth they were said to have entered an order 
of Brahmacharls i. e. celibrates whose duty was to study the 
Vedas and the sciences. The period for remaining in that order 
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depended upon the course of study chosen and the capacity to 
observe the rules thereof prescribed by the Dharmas'astra. The 
minimum was originally 12 years and the maximum 48 years'. 
Thereafter one underwent an ablution-ceremony and entered the 
order of the Grihasthas ( householders ) on marrying a girl having 
the prescribed qualifications. This order had its own rules. 
After the desires to acquire wealth, fame and progeny subsided 
one could enter the order of the Vanaprasthas (hermits) whose 
chief rule was that one must live in a forest with one’s wife and 
be completely self-dependent even in the matter of articles of food 
which must therefore be as simple and harmless as possible. The 
last order was that of the Sannyasins ( recluses ) in which one 
had to cut off all worldly ties and remain aloof from the temp- 
tations of the world and devote oneself entirely to the realiza- 
tion of the Self. It seems that it was not compulsory for all 
the Brahmacharis to ■ go through the order’s of the Grihasthas 
and Vanaprasthas before being Sannyasins at least since the time 
of S'ankaracharya if not earlier than that for he himself never 
married but became a Sannyasin at a very young age. 

wr 3?^ — Madhusudana says that by taking the 

compound as a genetive tatpurusha with two divan- 

divas concealed in it we get it to comprise the duties of the Varnas 
, and the As'ramas. Purushottama adopting that suggestion solves 

it as: — wTwprar, gor i gTirrini 

‘ vjRoir — Dharana is the steadiness of (one’s) 

mind in Brahma, to the exclusion of external objects. The word 
«iRoir is a technical term of the Yoga Philosophy employed to. desig- 
nate the sixth Anga of Yoga and the initial stage in contemplation. 

In the Toga Sutras of Pataiijali ( III. 1 ) it is defined as 
gRvtr. The word therein is expressive of a place. 
Anyone who has ever made efforts to concentrate the mind on the 
Essence can readily understand that the natural tendency of the 
human mind is to become occupied with thoughts about some 
external objects and that even when one is sitting in a quiet room 
and has closed one’s eyes the impressions of objects previously expe- 
rienced rise up to disturb the peace 6f mind which is essential for its 
concentration on the Essence. Arjuna when asked by S'rl Krishna 
in the Bhagawadgltd to practise Yoga for self-purification and 
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try to realize the happiness which arises from union with Brahma, 
refers to this tendency in the following graphic manner 

% tr: ^tnr sTJTifir i 

rTRii? *r5% ii \\ 

S'ri Krishna admits that the mind is of such a nature and 
replies - 

3T?T5Td JRt 'SFSq; I 

3 l ^p^oT g- II 

sRhrmRsrr ?rtnt ^ jr%: i 

snRTriRT 3 ?Rcn gr^>s?T33q m ; ll il 

This effort to turn one’s mind back from the external objects 
to the Essence is called ^rrnr. As it is not easy to turn it at 
once to the abstract Essence the initial device is to concentrate it 
on some idol or picture of S'ri Krishna or Mahadeva or Gapapati 
or Parvati or Gayatri or on Omkara and once that is properly 
and distinctly impressed on one’s mind one should .try to realize 
its existence in every object that one sees and thereby realize the 
following ideal, namely, 

=5r I 

ijrmf =5r ^q- sr*ri^ ^ ll H 

^ I 

q; ^ ll ll 

Of course the Essence has no form and no limbs but as 
concentration is not possible on the abstract idea thereof this device 
has to be employed in the beginning of Yoga practice. S'ankara 
here says that one who has realized the Absolute does not stand 
in need of this means because it is like a sugar-coated quinine-pill 
which is required to be administered to the patients who would 
not take quinine in the powder-form or even in the simple pill-form 
or the kindergarten pictures and toys which are utilized in order 
to teach very young children. Ultimately of course the mind is 
to be fixed on Brahma to the exclusion of all external objects 
including representations or signs thereof as the commentator saya, 
17 
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iramr... Conoentration i® contemplation of Bara* 

matma. 

«roT is the seventh Anga of Yoga and the next stage after 
>irRoir. In the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali it is defined as 

vtriitt is the effort-stage while is the result-stage 

of the process above-described. 

— Yoga is the control of the action of the mind. 

The term is derived from (7. U.) to join, unite or 
connect. Primarily therefore it means, ‘union', or ‘connection’. 
Here however it is used in the technical sense of deep and abstract 
meditation or contemplation of the Supreme Spirit which is 
accomplished by the control of the usual function of the mind. 
Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras contain very minute and elaborate rules 
by the observance whereof the mind can be turned away from 
the sense-objects and fixed in the contemplation of the Absolute. 

The above definition of that term appears to have been taken 
bodily from those Sutras ( Vide I. 1 . 2). Cf. also BhagawadgUd 
VI. 10-32. 

«Tr%5i5^.i — By the word srr^ are understood ar«m, 

ffJisT and 

These are the technical terms employed by the Vedantins 
whose method difiers somewhat from that of the Rajayogis of the 
Patanjala Scliool. These terms are taken from the Brihaddranya- 
lopanishat lY. wherein Yajnavalkya imparts the knowledge of 
the Self to his wife Maitreyi. 

S'ankara says that to one who has known the Absolute the 
method prescribed by the Uttaramimansa School is also of no 
use, and rightly because a ladder is useful only for ascending to 
a loft and once it is reached it ceases to be of use because descend* 
ing from it is never thought of as S'ri Krishna says in Bhagwad- 
gltd XV. 6. 

MsmJTr -In this sentence Madhusudana gives 

the gist of the whole verse. 

WTJmr ordinarily means a non-self i. e. an object' of perception 
<w Anything other than the Self including the mind and the 
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intellect. According to the commentator it is however figuratively 
used in the sense of Nescience which is the primary cause of all 
such objects. The in the forms of the consciousness ‘I am 

the body’, ‘This object belongs to me’ &c. is'born of that Nescience 
as explained at pp. supra. When that false knowledge 

is eradicated together with its source by the true knowledge of the 
Essence, all idea of distinctions vanishes. 

P. 41. Verse III. — In as much 

as the worldly distinctions are born of false knowledge only, the 
author in order to impress their falseness says that they in fact do not 
exist philosophically by appealing ta the experience of deep sleep. 

iraTOsrnprrfilr — The Vedas consist of two principal parts, 

liatnely ( ] ) that which aims at imparting the knowledge of those 
means i. e. the acts which are calculated to bring about welfare 
(to oneself) and misery (to one’s opponents) and (2) that which 
aims at imparting the knowledge of Brahma. The first includes 
the Samhitas and Brahmanas and the second consists of the 
Upanishads. 

sjftirretJTr^; — Jyotishtoma, Dars'aptirnamasa, Agnishtoma, 
Putreshti &c. are the names of the sacrifices which are the means 
for attainment of the specific fruits contemplated by men whose 
worldly desires are not satiated. 

^ — For securing the deshed fruits it is 

essential that the prescribed sacrifices should be performed at 
some holy place such as Kuruks'etra, Niraisharanya, Prayaga 
and others. 

— The means for sinful acts should 

be similarly understood. 

The commentators are silent as to what is exactly meant by 
the word but from the explanation of this sentence given 

by Abhyankara it appears that they must be *fTT<iT, 

&c, which are treated of in the Atharvaveda. These acts are sinful 
because they involve the killing of animals for the propitiation of 
evil spirits, sitting in cemetries &c. and bring about no good to 
anybody but only misery to other human beings. 

-All these i. e. parents, gods &a 
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seem to exist because we identify ourselves with the physical body. 
The Self is not personally connected with them. Hence in the 
state of deep sleep in which it is unconnected with the mind and 
the senses they do not appear to exist. 

P. 42. uura — The 

author supports the above proposition by Vedic texts of w'hich SRT 

ftUTsftWT &c, is a type. 

wnfr means ‘the destroyer of a foetus’. 

According to Manu Smriti X. 12 was the caste-namc 

given to sons born to Brahmana women through intercourse 
with S'udra men and according to Ihid X. 18 read with 8 
which is the same as was the caste-name given to sons born 

to {6’udra women through intercourse with Nishadas i. e. sons born 
of intercourse between Brahman men and S'udra women. 


These being oft’springs of BfcTStiT marriages i. e. marriages 
between men of lower castes and women of higher ones were looked 
down upon by the Aryas thougli they did not disapprove of 
all inter-caste marriages as the Hindus now do. 

A wim means a member of the order of Sannyasins. 

A UTTO: is a member of the order of Vanaprasthins, 
means ‘unconnected’. 

The gist of the text is that in the state of deep sleep, the 
soul becomes disconnected from bodies of all sorts and from all 
the good and bad acts which give distinctive caste-names and 
order-names amongst men and transcends all the sorrows or 
miseries of the heart. 


The word has.liere apparently the same meaning as that 
in the text 


*13 — To the above proposition an objection is 

anticipated, namely, that if all phenomena ceases to exist then there 
would be left nothing else but a void which means a lapse into 
the doctrine of the Madhyamikus. 



means according to 
quality of being of the nature of 
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total void ness). The Self from which that is removed is called 
i, e. Tlie quality of being 

such would have to be described as The second 

‘esc’flTNm is how'ever omitted from the text for a reason which is 
explained in the next sentence. 

In the expression the 

principal thing is the quality ( not the possessor of that quality ). 

— The existence of the pure Self even 

in the state of deep sleep has to be assumed because a state presup- 
poses the existence of a thing undergoing it and because if it 
is not presupposed then the return to the state of waking which 
does take place would be impossible, i. e. to say, that occurrence 
would remain unexplained. 

— Possessing the attribute of indestructibility. 

— This compound is made up of the word JTrar and 

the 31 in the latter having been dropped. Purushottam 
defines the word ?mjT as ?TOr and then says ^ aromf^vf: 

Brahmauanda also says The word 

*n?lT can therefore be taken to mean the body and the senses which 
delimit the activity of tlie individual soul. For a similar use of this 
term cf. i (Bh. Gitd. II. 14 ).• 

— The explanation of this enigma is that in the 

state of deep sleep the Self witnesses everything but as it is not 
affected by the objects of perception owing to the temporary 
absence of the inner organ, it is not { as it were ) seeing them. 

— On the analogy of the digging in of a post 
( which has already been fixed in the ground ). 

As a post though fixed in the ground is pushed inside and 
made doubly firm by s])reading and pressing fresh earth so 
an argument is also put in another form and brought home by 
corroborative illustrations in order that there may remain no room 
for a misunderstanding. 

MadhusUdana seems to refer to the first verse by his remark 
( Vide pp. supra). 

This is an alternative dissolution of the 
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compound occurring in the verse under con* 

iBideration. 

sCfHrar generally means 'hunger* e. a desire to eat but hero 
it means ‘desire in general’. 

The word is here taken to mean ‘(Brahma) which tran« 
soends desire &c’. 

The gist of the expression as here interpreted is that the Self 
is identical with Brahma which transcends desire &c., is without a 
second and transcends the void. 

«R[T The gist of this text is that just as 

a man embraced by his beloved forgets all surroundings and internal 
sorrows being; one with her for the time being; so man being; one 
with the msyruTT the presiding deity of deep sleep becomes oblivious 
of everything inside and roundabout his physical body. 

P. 43 . Ir 3Tn??pr?<iir^i?r 5% This is the conclusion 

drawn from the discussion as to the true nature of the individual 
soul extending from pp. c to Stated in plain English it is 
that the individual soul is devoid of misery because he is identical 
with Brahma who being the cause of the universe is omniscient, 
perfect as possessed of all powers and of the nature of bliss and 
knowledge. 



PART II. 


Determination of the Term ‘Tat’. 

44. Verse IV. ?rrw?i: — It njay 

be recalled that Madhusudana had said at pp. supra that 
though the knowledge of the true nature of the Self which frees 
the individual soul from bondage arises from the great sayings 
such as “Thou art That'’, “I am Brahma" &c., a work of a 
polemical nature such as the Siddhdntabindu is useful in that it 
serves to clear up doubts which are likely to arise in the mind of 
an aspirant owing to divergent views having been propounded by 
learned men and to dispel their ignorance. Such views have been 
propounded with respect to the senses of the terms and 
occurring in the Chhdndogi/a sentence because the sense of 

a sentence is dependent upon those of the principal words occurring 
therein, Thereout Madhusudana has discussed the divergent 
views as to the sense of the word and established that the 
correct meaning of that word is the pure Self not the physical 
body &c. He now proceed^ to discuss those as to the correct 
meaning of the word 

smwirn ’at 5% — The Saipkhyas say that the cause 

of the Universe is Pradhana, an inert substance. 

It has already been explained at pp. 34-36 supra who the 
Samkhyas are, what are the principal works in which their 
doctrine has been propounded and what is their view of the 
nature of the individual soul whom they call Purusha. Nothing 
has however, been said there as to the cause of the universe which 
according to them is Pradhana. This according to them is a 
positive substance quite independent of the Purusha and the 
primeval cause of the diverse phenomena including the bodies, 
organs of sense and minds. It consists of the three gunas, Sattwa 
Rajas and Tamas which go’to make up every substance in the uni- 
verse, whether physical or metaphysical. When the universe is 
dissolved, they are in a state of equipoise. When on the other 
hand the work of creation begins, their equipoise is disturbed and 
they become mixed up in varying proportions and give rise to 
the varying phenomena by a process of evolution pursuant to an 
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inherent teleology which makes the Prakriti subservient to the 

diverse Pui ushas. The first evolute that is produced on account 

of this disturbance of the equilibrium of the gu^ias is Mahat 

or Buddhi (cosmic intelligence). This product again becomes 

the parent of Aharhkara (ego), the latter of the five Tanmatras 

( subtle elements ) and they again of the five Mahabhutaw (gross 

elements ) on the one hand and the teii senses and the mind on 

the other. Thus the Prakriti and its products and the Purusha 

together make up the 25 Tattwas, of the Samkhyas. The 

process of involution is exactly the reverse of this. That too 

commences in the interests of the Purushas i. e. to say, when it 

becomes necessary that they should cease to experience pleasure 

pain or dulness for some time. Though both these processes 

take place in the Pi akriti it is by nature inert or lifeless. It is 

therefore compared to a blind man. The Purusha on the other hand 

is intelligence itself. There is no energy in him. He is therefore 

compared to a lame man. Such being their nature it is only 

when the Purusha the lame man sitting oh the shoulders of 

Prakriti the blind one guides the latter that any action can 

take place. 

% 

For a more detailed exposition of this doctrine Vide Sarva- 
dars'anasamgralici of Mddhava and Das Guptas History of Indian 
Philosophy Ch. VII j^p. 238-58 and for a detailed refutation 
thereof by Badarayana Vyasa Vide Brahmasutras I. 5 to II. 2. 
10 and S'ankara’s Bhds'ya thereon^. 

qi^pnirT: — The Pas'upatas are a sect 

of S'aivas and derive their name from Pas'upati, an epithet of 
the god S'iva whom they considered to be the highest deity.. 
The etymological meaning of the latter word is ‘The Lord -of 
Pas'us’ i. e. individual souls. The view of the S'aivites has been 
noticed here because they have a Dars'ana of their own known as 
the Pas' uvata-dars' ana and even an Upanishad of their own known 
as the Pds'upatabrahmopanishat. That view is that Pas'upati 
is the cause of this universe. He is not uriintelligerit like the 
Pradhana of the Saipkhyas but is at the same time different from 
the indi vidual soul and the Pas'a (fetter) that binds him, His powers 
of knowledge and action, being unlimited and the latter’s limited. 
Salvation according to the tenets of this sect is attained by the 


1 . S, F, Edition PP. 161~50fi. • . 
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worship of Pas'upati with iatense devotion. This sect is referred 
to in the Mahdhhdrata and in inscriptions of the fifth century*. 

The modern Jangamiis and Lingayatas of Southern India seem 
to be an offshoot of this sect, 

^ TrarrRt?i: — The Pancharatrikas were a 

sect of the Vaishnavaites. It is believed to be very ancient, the 
sage Narada being believed to be its founder® and the amplifier of 
the Bhdcfawat Purdna which was narrated to him by Brahma®, 
and the teaclier thereof to Vyasa*. This sect is also referred to in 
the Mahdhhdrata and spoken of therein as being identical with the 
Panchakalajnas®. They had an Upanishad of their own from the 
epic times®. The Bhdgawat Purana, and Mahdhhdrata are 
believed by them to be of greater authority than even the Vedas. 
They believe Sri Krishna son of Vasudeva as the highest deity 
and the cause of the universe. TIio individual souls stand in 
relation to Him as sparks in relation to fire. They are freed 
from the cycle of births and deaths by intense devotion to Him 
to the exclusion of everything else. Even thereafter they do not 
lose their individuality but only live in constant company 
with Him. 

Tftutnfi' — The Jainas do not as matter of fact 

believe in God. They do however believe that individual souls can 
by the practice of austerities and Yoga acquire the powers of 
ornnis'cience, omnipresence &c. which arc ascribed by the followers 
of the other religions to God. Their Tirthaukaras are such highly 
developed souls and tho highest ideal of a J aina is to attain to the 
state of a Tirthankara. I believe Madhusudana had that ideal in 
mind when he said that the Jainas believed that Ishwara was 
liable to transformation, eternal, omniscient and both separate from 
and identical with the individual souls. 


1 . Religions of India hy JlopJcins p, JfSd, 

2 . Prasthanahheda hy Madhusudana^ Khadga Vildsa Press Edition P, 13 ; 
Mahdhhdrata XII, oiO, <V, 7^, 

3 . Bhdgawat Purdria II, 7, 61-53, 

4 . Rid, IL 9, 

5 . Mahdhhdrata XII, SSG^ 337, dc 339, Religions of India hy Hophins 
p, Jfl3. 

6 . Ihid, XII, pp, 3IfD and Jf27 respectively, 

18 
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The last paradox is explained by Abhyankara in this way 
that the Arhat and the other diwas are identical from the point 
of view of but separate as having individualities of their 

own. 

The word etymologically means one who holds a triple 

stalF and hence a Sannyasl. Here however that term is used in the 
plural number to denote a scliool of philosophers. Abhyahkara 
says that they were theists in that they believed like the 
Naiyayikas that there was an omniscient Lord of the Universe. 

Hopkins says that according to Wilson the triple staff indicates 
control of w’ord, thought and deed, and that these Tridandis are 
southern Vislinuites of the Itamanuja sect.^ 

sfTfrnra' — Because the |)urport of the Scriptures is 

to refer to action. 

This principle and its phraseology also have been borrowed 
from the Furva M'mdnsd Sutra I. 2. 1. which runs thus: — 

— 'A.s in the case of speech ( being adored ) like 

a cow. 

There is a reference here to the text gra (f . str. ) 

The theory of the Mimahsa school is that tlie purj^ort of the 
Vedas is to refer to actions only and that every Vedic passage must 
therefore be so construed as to make it fall within the one or the 
other of the five classes into which the contents of the Vedas have 
been, divided, namely, ( 1 ) ( injunctions ) ; ( 2 ) ?T?r ( incantations ) ; 

( 3 ) ( names ) ; ( 4 ) ( prohibitions ) ; and ( 5 ) amgr^ 

( explanatory or laudatory passages ).^ If therefore any passage 
is construed to have for its object the imparting of the knowledge 
of Brahma that theory would be upset. The Mimfihsakas therefore 
say that the purport of such passages as g^ gr &c. 

is not to impart the knowledge of the cause of the universe but to 
praise it in order to induce people to proceed to perform its 
( worship ) which is a ftrqr enjoined by such passages as sTRirr ^ aft 


1 . Religions of India p. Jf 82, 

2 . Dr, ThehaiWs Introduction toLaugdhs'i Bhdskara^s Arthasamgr aha p,vii* 
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^«!rr%fr5?T: and others. That cause is either 
the atoms or the Jiva i. e. an inanimate or animate unit and that 
is enjoined to be worshipped under the belief that it is possessed of 
the qualities of omniscience &c. just as speech is enjoined to be 
worshipped like a cow. 

As to the Mimaiisakils and the literature of their school vide 
pp. .%-3-i supra. 

— The Tarkikas otherwise 

called Naiyayikiis believe that there is an eternal, omniscient being 
who rules the universe not because the Vedas say so but because 
his existence can be inferred from his acts such as this earth, the 
heavenly bodies &(!, Ho according to tlicm is not identical with but 
essentially different from the individual soul. 

For information as to the Tarkikas and the literature of their 
school and sub-schools vide pp. 3G-S0 supra. 

1[% ^flUrTT: — The Saugatas e. the Bauddhas like the 
JainiTis and Mimansakas do not believe in the existence of a ci'eator 
of the universe in the sense in which other philosophers believe but 
hold that the cause of all phenomena whatever is momentary 
consciousness. 

As to who the Saugatas are and what arc the principal 
works of their school vide pp. ‘22-25 s%i,pra and for their doctrine 
and its refutation vide S'auha.ra’s Bkdshya on Brahma Sutras 
11. 2. 18-32} 

^ Unaffected by sorrows, 

actions, their fruits and the latent, desires, eternal, of the nature 
of knowledge, omniscient on account of its being reflected in the 
Sattwaguna portion of the Pradhana and (piite different from the 
Purusha who is subject to transmigration— such is the cause of the 
universe, say the Patahjalas. 

This definition of according to the Patahjalas has been 
taken from Voga Sutra 1. 24. i^T’s (causes of trouble) are 
according to Patanjali five, namely ( 1 ) 3T^?n, ( 2 ) ( 3 ) 

Tm, ( 4 ) and ( 5 ) has been defined as the 

belief that things which arc transient, imjiure, give pain and are 

1. iV'. S» I\ Edition p]j. 523, 53, 
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non-selfs are eternal, pure, give happiness and are the Self. 
is the belief in the identity of the powers inherent in the seer and 
the seen, i. e. to say, the non-perception of the difference between 
the Self and the intellect. is attachment to the objects of sense 
and its opposite i. e. to say, hatred. is the ignorance 

which causes the fear of death. means those actions which 

either are ordained or prohibited, are the fruits of actions^hich 

have to be endured. 3rr^T^: are the impressions called latent 
desires which remain dormant in the mind till they are satisfied^. 

%% — The Aupanishadas hold 

that Brahma is without a second and is supreme bliss only, 
that is the true nature of the individual soul and that when it 
becomes invested with omniscience &c. by Maya, it becomes 
both the material and instrumental cause of the universe. 

P. 45. — In order to determine 

that by the residue of the Upanishad school, i. c. to say, according 
to the view of that school which remains over on the refutation of 
these of the other schools aforesaid. 


— By the word in the expression 
are included those which have not been specifically 
mentioned in the verse, namely, those of the Tarkikas, Saugatas 
and Patanjalas. 


PP. 45-46. ^ ?r ?Trg — In 

this passage Madhusudana justifies the view expressed by S'ankara 
in this verse by the words ^ In doing so he mentions six 

reasons as to why the material cause of the universe cannot be an 
inert substance, like the Pradhana of the Samkhyas and why 
the process of evolution can not have been as they believe. 
Those arguments stated in plain language are; (1) That the 
Chhandogya text &c. says that creation was made pursuant 

to a desire; ( 2 ) that another text gfiqnJTHr &c. of the same 
Upanishad speaks of the Self as having entered the elements and 
cleared up names and forms, ( 3 ) that it has been promised in the 
Mundaka text &c. that by knowing the One, one Avould 

be conversant with everything and yet by the knowledge of 
Pradhana, the Purushas who are not produced from it cannot bo 


1. Yoga Sutras IL o, 10. 
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known; ( 4 ) that a third Chhandogya text, namely &c. 

teaches nine times that there is no ditferance between the Self 

and Brahma-, ( 5 ) that the varied creation of tlie universe 
cannot be accounted for if an inert substance like the Pradhana 
were the cause of it owing to the Taittiriya text &e. 

and ( 6 ) that there is no authority for believing in the Pradhana, 

Mah^t &c. 

As stated at p. 136 supra the Sarhkhya view has been refuted 
by Badarayana Vyasa in Jhahma Sutra 1. 1. 5. to II. 2. 10 and his 
arguments have been elaborated by S'ankara in his Bhashya thereon. 
Madhusudana has picked up the main arguments there from 
and stated them here with this difference that wliile Biidarayana 
has said and S'ankara eomraenting thereon has 

said sn^RTl^TTfoT ^ ^ 

( The entities other than the Pradhana, namely 
Mahat and others which have been imagined in the Smriti“ are not 
found either according to the Vedas or according to the popular 
belief to exist ) Madhsudana says that there is no basis for a belief 
in the existence of even the Pradhana. 

P. 46. — The text 

&c. embodies the conclusion of the teaching imparted by the 
sage Uddalaka to his sou S'vetaketu who having studied under 
another teacher for a number of years was found unable to answer 
a subtle question put to him by the former. That sage gives nine 
different illustrations in order to bring home to his son the great 
truth that the Self of which we are conscious as being present in 
our bodies is not in any way different from Brahma from which 


1. Brahma Sutra 11. 1. S. and S'ankara’s Bhashya thereon at p. 436 of the 
H, S. P. Edition. 

2. The Smrili work here referred to is most pro))ably the S' ashtitantras' astra 

which is believed to have been composed by Kapila Muui for propounding the 
tiaihkhya doctrine copies whereof are not now available. ( Vide Das Gupta’s 
History of Indian Philosophy Yol. l.pp. S19-21 ). It cannot bo the iSa.mkhyak&- 
rika of Is'warakrishna because in his Bhashya ots Brahma Sutra 11. 1. 1. 'S ankara 
distinctly says that the initial word in the preceding Sutra 

NlRTip ^ia I « » refers to a work of a Kapila Munj other 

than the Kapila of the name of Vasudeva who chastised the sons of Sagara and 
that the expression therein refers to the Sinritis of Manu and others 

( Vide N. S, P, Edition pp. ). 
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this universe has sprung and repeats the above formula after 
giving each illustration*. 

51 ^ — The Mimaiisakas say that no 

Vedic text establishes the true nature of Brahma because even the 
texts which seem to do so are auxiliary to the passages laying 
down injunctions for the performance of the of th^cause 

of the world concieved as a deity as explained at pp. 138-39 supra. 
This writer says that this view is not a proper one because it is not 
proved that the former passages are auxiliary to the latter. 

— The opponent may perhaps 
say that the fact may be deemed to have been proved according to 
the rule with regard to the ( laudatory ) passages. This 

argument is refuted by saying that there is a dissimilarity 
between them. 

It has been stated at p. 138 supra that the Mimansakas 
divide all the Vedic texts into five classes the last whereof is that of 
the snSwRf’s. In that class are included all those non-injunctory texts 
which do not directly refer to an act but have for their purpose the 
glorification of either a particular deity or the performer of 
the sacrifice. Thus for instance, the text does not 

contain any injunction or prescribe any method of performance 
of an enjoined act hut merely praises the Wind as the swiftest 
deity. It is therefore a laudatory passage. Such passages have 
according to- the Mimansakas no independent authority but are 
only subsidiary to the injunctive passages. 

An is a complete argument dealing with any given 

question and is stated in the form of a quinquepartite syllogism, 
the 5 parts thereof being ( 1 ) fibiw ( subject or topic ) ; ( 2 ) 

( doubt ) j ( 3 ) ( primd fade objection ); ( 4 ) 3^ ( author’s 

reply ) and ( 5 ) ( conclusion ). 

The following couplet will, I hope, be helpful in bearing 
constantly in mind the names of the above component parts of an 

sri^WTOi:-— 


1. Chhdndogyopanishat VI. 8. 7 -‘15. 
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Both the Purva and Uttara Mimailsa Dars'anas have been 
divided into several afr«rnr’s, each of the latter into several ^^[’s 
and each of the 'iT^’s into several sTfSpRoi’s. Each consists 

of one or more sutras according to the nature of the point it deals 
with. Thus for instance, the first 4 of the first of the 

first of the Uttara Mimailsa consists of one sutra each, while 
the fi^h has seven sutras, the sixth has eight and so on. 

The particular hero referred to is that contained in 

the Piirva Mimailsa I. 2. 1. and contains 18 sutras, 

— This is a quotation from a Mantra of the 
Taittiriya Samhita, namely II, 1. 1. 1. It runs thus: — 

H ^TgfpT I 

^rw*r^ftrJtfnT5=^i«iT5qq^r — The above and some other texts 
become purposeless unless they are construed to refer to the 
injunction 

— Of the injunction which stands 
in need of the part called ( method of performance ) 

in the Verbal Bhavana. 

A »Trw?Tr lias been defined in the as 

( the peculiar activity of some productive agent 
which tends to bring about the existence of something which is 
going to be). It is of two varieties, 5IT5^ and airm. The first has 
been defined as ; — ( the peculiar activity 
of some productive agent which tends to make a person act). In 
the case of a sentence belonging to worldly language such activity 
is the particular intention dwelling in the mind of the speaker but 
in the case of the Vedic sentences there being no speaker, it is 
believed to reside in the words characterized by optative terminations 
&c. It is for that reason that it is called the 

Cf. also: — 

5?rrn^ ii ^nr. ii 

In the author’s commentary on the Bh. Gitd, called 
he has made this clearer. He there says while commenting on 
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the term occurring in XVIII. 18. that means *RtsTT, 

or aigiTf^ and further states ; — ^ SjTsri^^r 

srr ^ ^ 5r%iT: i g firt^rsTri- i ?Rr 

%?pr5Tif<m3Tr5TTi^ ^frr i ara; 

?Trs>^qru55i5?Tr JicEtsenrown; i fr ^ 

This arr^siT has three constituent elements, namely ( 1 )^?rT«r 
(result) (2) ^rnsR ( instrument ) and (3) ( mode to be 

employed for achieving the result). The ats'i^ passages are 
construed to supply this third element in the f^f^r. 

— The deity to whom the offering is made. 

On the analogy of the dead horse and burnt 

chariot. 

% 

What the writer means is that just as when in a battle 
one soldier has lost his horse and another’s chariot is burnt they 
come to an understanding between themselves to yoke the horse 
of the latter to the chariot of the former and both occupying that 
chariot re-commence fighting so what is brought about by the 
is that the' and are shown to be 

reconcileable by saying that the latter supplies the deficiency 
of the fTrraF#5?T?rRr which is found in the former. 


The meaning is that the ^ri^=rTW?T being in need of an 
and the aiT>igrt^gtT?*r in that of a the connection established 

between the two is not a natural one but one brought about by 
necessity. 


For further information on this point see Vedanta Maxims 
hij Jacob. Vol. I. 

the previous sentence what purpose an serves, Madhu- 

sudana now explains that the Vedanta passages cannot be 
interpreted in the light of the principle underlying it because the 
highest aim of man, namely the attainment of the highest bliss and 
the total cessation of misery, being realized from the knowledge 
produced by these passages, they do not stand in need of anything 
and so it is impossible that they should be complimentary to any 
other passages of the Vedas. 
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— The author goes a step farther 

and turning the table on the opponent states that the passages 
laying down injunctions for doing acts become themselves ancillary 
to the Vedanta passages by serving to purify the mind which act 
is necessary before the light of the 8elf can l?ecome manifest. 

^or a more detailed discussion on this subject vide Madhu- 
suda^’s AdwaitaratnaraJcs'anarn,^ S'anharcis Blidshya on Brahma- 
sutra I. 1. and Samlcs'epa S'drlraka I. 448-62.^ 

Aupanishadas, the existence of Brahma can be proved by only 
one means of proof namely, Vedic texts and there are certain, texts 
which have no other purpose except that of proving the existence 
of Brahma, the cause of the universe. The Mimansakas say that 
thtse texts must be construed as only ancillary to those laying 
down injunctions for the hearing, meditation and realisation of 
the cause which are after all acts, as no good purpose is served 
by holding that they are intended to impart the knowledge of 
the cause of the universe which is either the atoms whose existence 
can be proved by logic or the individual soul of whose existence 
every human being is conscious. Madhusudana having established 
above that the Vedanta passages have an independent purpose 
of their own which cannot be accomplished by any other means 
of proof, now winds up the refutation of the Mimahsaka view 
by summing up the arguments against it in this sentence. 

=3 — The view of the Nai- 

yayikas and others being that God is difierent from the individual 
soul and has knowledge as its attribute is here shown to be un- 
authoritative owing to its being opposed to the Vedic texts 
mentioned in this sentence. 

The views of tlie Naiyfiyikas, Pfitaujalas and others are 
refuted at length in the first two Padas of the second Adhyaya 
of the Brahma Sutras along with that of the Samkhyas and 
S'ankara has in his Bhashya very elaborately expanded the 
Adhikaranas contained therein. 

1^ N, F. Edition pp, 1-2, 

2, Do, pp, 100-55, 

S, Kd8% Sanskrit Series Vol, XVIII, BK, L pp, 327-36, 

19 
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Tho views referred to herein 

are those of the Jainas and the Yogachara Bauddhas. These 
views also will be found set forth and refuted at great length in 

the second Pada of the said Adhyaya of the Brahma Sutras. 

• 

'St ^ — The one reason for declaring all 

the above views to be false is 

The above expression means 

that the Self is of the nature of an undifferentiated, non-dual spirit. 

wr T he reason for saying that the Self is 

of the above nature is its 

— The above expression has been explained 

as an uninterrupted experience produced by such sentences as 
which experience is of a special character in that it is of a nature 
different from that of the differentiated experiences. 

P.48. Verse V. H 3 tr^sf&mr.-. — 

In the previous verse S'ankara has stated that the views of the 
philosophers who believe something else than Brahma to be the cause 
of the universe arc unacceptable. In order to impress it upon the 
mind of the reader he in this verse says on the authority of some 
Vedic texts that Brahma knows no limitations due to space. 

aiiRm*n^ — An 3 tR means ‘a goad or an awl’. Hence 

means ‘as big as the point of a goad or an awl’. The word 

has several meanings two of which seem appropriate here, 
namely ‘a lower or inferior one’ and ‘biggest one'. Max Muller has 
in his translation in the Sacred Books of the East Series taken it to 
mean ‘the former’ while Narayana Tirtha has explained it as w 

Brahmananda and Abhyankara also agree 
with him in saying that it is used hero in the sense of aiqftfsgw:. 

— It will he observed that Madhu- 

sudana has given two alternative solutions of the compound. 
According to the first the Self is compared to space on the 
common ground of all-pervasiveness while according to the second 
it is said to be superior to it on the ground of having a wider field 
for its pervasiveness. It does not matter which solution is accepted 
because even in the case of the first it is not meant that space 
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and Brahma are co-extensive, the common attribute between 
them being all-pervasiveness only not co-extensive pervasiveness, 
Purushottama has made this clear by clearing up a doubt, namely 
whether space is eternal like Brahma. 

-Although the individual soul must be 

held to be big in size when it is understood to be the spirit 
perv^ing the whole body it is said to be of the size of the point 
of a goad on account of the superiinposition of an attribute of a 
limiting agent. Similarly Brahma is said to bo atomic in view of 
the attribute of the intellect. 

Narayana explains the text (fee. as 

fS: [though on account of its own qualities (it 
i. e. the Self) is the biggest it is seen to be as small as the 
point of a goad owing to the quality of the intellect ( in which it 
is seen reflected]. This is in consonance with the Vedanta doctrine 
according to which the Self is itself unlimited but whenever it 
becomes manifest it is seen as a reflection in the intellect or the 
mind or the inner organ which is atomic. 

— The rest i. c. the portion of the verse following 
the expression has its meaning unobscure i. e. is clear. 

This is said because the expression means nothing else 

than that the Self is an undivided whole. The fourth line is common 
to all the verses except the last and has already been explained 
at p. 5. supra. 

P. 49. Verse VI. ng, silwiV — The objection 

is this; — According to the theory here propounded Brahma is the 
material cause of the universe and there is the identity of the cause 
and its effect; that being so, Brahma is identical with the varied 
world which is of the nature of misery; if the individual soul is 
identical with such Brahma, then the highest aim of man namely, 
the cessation of misery will not be attained by the realization of its 
true nature. 

( Brahma ) is spoken of as the cause 

because it is the substratum of the whole worldly delusion. 
Narayana says that the referred to here is 
( relation born of power similar to that of the i. e. Nescience ). 

— The faults and virtues which follow in the wake of 
superimposition. 
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P. 50. %s!T^ A (substance) has 

any one or more of the limitations of space and therefore of size 
mentioned here. These being incapable of being predicated of 
Brahma, the fact that Brahma is not a substance is said to have 
been declared hereby, 

^ — A is that which becomes manifest i. e. 

to say, it is a thing which can be logically proved to exist. 

Cf, ^<7Tfnt i 


A ».) 

H — That which cannot be logically proved to exist is 

an Brahma is an st-ft because its existence cannot be proved. 

According to the Vedanta doctrine its existence can be proved only 
by a !5i5^!nr<n and the Upanishad portion of the Vedas has that 
only as its aim ( Videpp. «o mid supra and Brahma 

Sutras I. 1. 3). That being the case the (juestion naturally arises 
what is the scope of logical reasoning in philosophy according 
to that doctrine. The answer to it is suj)plied by Vyasa in 
Brahma Sutras II. /. 11 and S'anhardchdnja's Bhdshya on 
Brahma Sutras II. 1 . 3 and IJ. 1. 9^. Cf. also Manu Smriti 
XII. 105-06 quoted in the Bhashya on the latter Sutra. 

— Having established that Brahma is 

devoid of all the faults of Nescience by the authority of the 
Vedic texts the author also proves the same fact by the logical 
reason that it is characterized by 35 



— This explains the term' 

Its meaning is expressed by the words 
and the reason for Brahma being is supplied by the words 


— That the of Brahma is not a 

product of imagination but is supported by authority is proved 
by this text. 

means steady or immutable’. 

¥rn:cr II «t. u 


1. N, S. P. Edition pp, Ji41i.-^6 and 

2. Ihid p. U9. 


PART III 


Determination of the Sense of the Sentence 

Tattwamasi. 

P. 51. Verse VII. means identity 

witl^rahma. The term is according to Narayana used 

in th^ense of being made known by sentences such as ‘Thou 
art that’. 

miarts^lTOTt ^ — Brahma here means according to him the 
pure Self who is the witness of all phenomena and A-Brahma 
means Maya and its })roducts. 

SWT: ^ — If it is sought to be tought by those 

sentences that the pure Self is identical witJi Brahma, that is a waste 
of energy because what is an established fact need not be proved. 
But it might be urged that although the may be identical 
with Brahma the teaching has its utility because the knowledge 
of the fact serves to remove the obstacle in the shape of Nescience 
which conies in the way of the realization of the truth. 

It must be borne in mind that this is only a side-objection 
raised by the objector himself and what follows is an answer by 
him not by the author. 

— If the removal of Nescience is not of 

the nature of the Self i. e. to say, if it is different fi-om the 
Self i. e, knowledge then there would be two separate entities 
which is not admitted by the author. 

anRnfTTTwgn^ — Brahma is not excluded by or 

absent from anything just as a pot is excluded by (jr absent from 
a cloth. That would be the case if there were a thing different 
from Brahma. Similarly there is no quality common to Brahma 
and anything else just as the quality of being a pot is common to 
several pots. That would also be the case if Brahma had its like. 
But. if there were a thing different from it and there were a thing 
which had a quality in common with Brahma, then the word 
Brahma would be a misnomer because Brahma is one without a 
second. If it were said that the removal of ignorance means some- 
thing different from knowledge, then the existence of Brahma as 
an absolute entity would not be established. 
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»iRirw% If on the other hand it is said that the 

removal of ignorance is the same as knowledge, then as already said, 
there is no necessity of teaching the identity of Brahma and the Self. 

According to Abhyankara the line of reasoning here is 
this:— The text srir says that whatever is of the nature 

of truth and whatever is of the nature of knowledge is Brahma. 
Hence whatever is different from Brahma must be an unre«ii and 
an inert entit 3 ^ It is useless to say that such an entity is identical 
with Brahma. For such a proposition can never be established. 
The other alternative must therefore be taken to have been meant. 
But if the is Brahma already nothing is gained by saying so. 
It may be urged as against this that the teaching serves to remove 
the veil of ignorance. But that proposition is not acceptable 
because the removal of ignorance is cither something different from 
the Self i. e. knowledge or identical with it. If it is identical with 
it then as already said there is no necessity for its being taught. 
If not identical witli it, then there comes in duality and Brahma 
as postulated cannot therefore be proved. 

Here ends the main objection and what follows is the 
author’s reply to it. 

sRt ■(% — Out of the alternatives mentioned by 

the objector, the author admits the lattei’ namely, that the 
identity of the non-Brahma is sought to be established to be 
untenable. But as regards the first he inquires whether the non- 
accrual of benefit by the teaching in question spoken of by the 
objector is or For the true significance of 

these terms vide pp. 04-95 supra where it is also explained that 
and mean the same thing. 

is derived from the root ^ with the prefixes sriSr and if 
meaning primarily ‘to go near or approach’ and secondarily 'to 
intend, mean, think of’. aTftrsrT^r is a name from this root. 

— ^Out of the above two, the first alternative 
is acceptable to the author because philosophically speaking the 
Self is the same as Brahma at all times. The ignorance-state of 
the former is only the result of the world-delusion and so on the rise 
of knowledge, the knowledge-state is substituted. Both are philo- 
sophically false but from the common sense point of view they are 
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real and so it oannot be said that the teaching is fruitless. In 
this verse, the author lays down that truth. 

means ‘the accrual of that which is desired or acceptable’. 

For a more detailed elucidation of the above truth Vide 
S'anJcards Bhdshya on Brahma Sutra II. 1. 14.* 

— A is a means by or medium through which a 

particular act is done. 

Cf. 5F:cr^ ^ i 

^rRrarrjKT %2 t t# %WT5r ii ii 

^ ordinarily means ‘an act’ but it also means 
‘an object’ as opposed to ‘a subject’ in grammar. It is in that sense 
that the said word has been used here. A disciple is said to be an 
object because the teaching of the Guru is intended to be imparted 
to him. 

The act of teaching. 

sw — This worldly phenomena is believed 

to exist because its existence is proved by the means of proof such 
as perception, inference &c, Inspite of that it does not exist from 
the philosophical point of view. 


— The second alternative is that the 

cessation of ignorance is not attended by even an imaginary fruit. 

— Although there is no room 


for the doubt as to whether the cessation of ignorance means 
knowledge of the Self or something dilferent from it, this much 
is certain that there does arise the fruit of realization in the shape 
of knowledge of one’s true nature. 

Abhyankara gives a very amusing illustration in order to 
explain this argument. It is this : — One Devadatta separated from 
his companions at evening time while passing through a forest. 
On the next day however ho was seen by one of them sitting in 
his house. On his telling that fact to another companion the latter 
began to argue that it was not jiossible because Devadatta was 
lame and he could not have got a conveyance in the forest 
at night time. The other man however cut him short by saying 


1 . N. S. P. Edition PP. 454-02. 
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that it was no use drawing such a stupid inference when the fact 
was there that Devadatta had in fact returned and it must 
be believed either that he was cured of his lameness by some Yogi 
during the night or that he was brought by somebody with himself 
on his horse. Similarly he says that when it is an indubitable fact 
that knowledge of ones true nature does take place from the great 
sayings such as ‘Thou art that’ there is no room for the ^rJubt 
whether the cessation of ignorance is the same as or different from 
the Self and that as a matter of fact it is the same as the latter and 
what takes place is merely the manifestation of that which is already 
there. Heneo the one fact that one is freed is only as much 
true as was the other namely, that one had been bound. In com- 
parison with the absolute truth both these events are the products 
of imagination born of ignorance but when the idea of being bound 
is there, knowledge arising from those sayings must arise in 
order to eradicate that idea. Hence for all practical purposes the 
teaching bears a tangible fruit in the shape of self-realization. 

5T — It should not be asked how this 

could take 2 ilace because there is no room for a doubt as all duality 
is then destroyed. 

is a noun from the root ^ U. 9. with g'y meaning ‘to 
crush, dash to pieces, destroy or kill’. 

5T slsgyro — Narayana Tirtha says that the word 
means (in the world of direct perception) and the expression 

HTir means ( anything that is opposed to 

reasoning) and says that the gist of the sentence is that one should 
not raise a doubt which is opposed to our common experience. 
Brahmananda says that our common experience is that whenever 
the right knowledge of a thing arises the wrong impression with 
regard to it born of ignorance is dispelled. Hence there is nothing 
wrong in saying that after the rise of knowledge of the true 
nature of the Self there is no room for a doubt. 

This very sentence is found used by S'ankaracharya in his 
Bhdshya on Brahma Sutra IV. 1. 2^. The subject under discussion 
there is whether it would be sufficient if the true nature of the Self 
is explained once only or whether it should be repeated. 
Badarayana says that it should be repeated and supports 


1, N. 8. P. Edition P. 983. 
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his statement by an injunction relating to Upasana. S'ankara 
therefore anticipates an objection that even if repetition may 
be fruitful in the case of Upasana it cannot be so in the case 
of knowledge of the identity of Brahma with the Self and gives the 
answer thereto in the above words. Vachaspati and Amalananda 
discuss this point at great length in their commentaries Bhdmati 
and %^pataru respectively. 

P. 52. — Destruction. 

This word and the word have been used with reference 
to the phenomenal world. 

fif: — Wise. 

■ Nurayana Tirtha reads instead of f^r: and explains it as 
— This is the highest truth, 

Narayana and Brahmananda say that it has been said 

instead of because in the latter case the 

qualities of being devoid of destructibility, indubitability &c. would 
not be understood. 

The "ist of the verse is that all this is born of the notion 

o 

of duality which is a delusion. 

This verse is incorporated in the Bauchculcts'i as VI. 235 and 
VIII. 71. It should be noted that this is not really a Vedic text 
but a Karika of Gaudapada. 

*r5l ^ siRfr?! — Here aiir according to Narayana means 

‘before the rise of knowledge’, 3tl means ‘even’ not ‘or’ and 
means ‘the Self who is the witness’. 

The gist of the text is that the disciple on being tought that 
even before the rise of knowledge the Self was the same as Brahma, 
knew the Self as identical with Brahma and so everything became 
Brahma in his eyes. 

Prom ^ preceding the Karika upto ^ there is 

one single sentence. It has been added in order further to support 
the statement ^ &c. The gist thereof is that these 

authorities say that the individual soul who was already of the 
same nature as Brahma became conscious of it by the knowledge 
of that fact and that duality does not exist as a matter of fact 
though it does for our daily intercourse. 

90 
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Verse VIII. a ff w niT*! : — If the self-luminous- 

ness of the Self is the same at all times a question naturally arises 
how does it undergo the states of waking, dreaming and sleeping. 
This verse contains an answer to that question. 

55«(ri»ra5Rii»jraf^ ssaranl’ — The Vedantins admit that in essential 
characteristics all the three states are of the same nature ^ the 
objects appearing in a dream are in comparison to those iki that 
of waking, i. c. to say, comparatively false. 

That is so because all of them are born of ignorance of one’s 
true nature. 

— Although they hold the 

above view, they do not ignore the fact that all sentient beings 
appear to undergo those three states and therefore they say that 
it is not inconsistent with their doctrine that there should be 
differences born of ignorance and appearing as if existing in the 
Self. This ignorance is neither of the nature of existence nor of 
that of non-existence. Hence it is not unlikely that differences 
should be existing in its products though not in the Self. 

airiRi; — According to Abhyankara this word has been used in 
the sense of 5rr^; ( state of waking ). 

According to the same commentator this word has 
been used in the sense of ( state of dreaming ). 

and ( which is the same as irr^: ) are the names 
given to the individual soul while in the three states of waking, 
dreaming and sleeping respectively. 

— The fourth. 

The name given to the soul while in this unnamed state is the 
pure Self who is the witness of all phenomena, internal and external. 

P. 53. 9il?r — Here i. e. in this verse the states and 

their presiding deities are mentioned in the order in which they 
are absorbed. Thus the state of waking and the Vis'wa are 
absorbed in the state of dreaming and Taijasa respectively and 
the latter two in the state of sleeping and Prajhya respectively. 
It is therefore in that order that they are mentioned in the verse. 

Accordimj to this t. e. the Vedanta view. 
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Madhusudana now begins to explain the 
processes of evolution and involution according to the VedSnta 
doctrine. 

Although as a matter of fact the Adwaita school does not 
admit of the absolute existence of any other thing except Brahma, 
it d^s admit the fact that in common exprience there is a variety of 
substjihtces. Therefore in view of that experience Madhusudana says 
that in the ultimate analysis it will be found that there are not 
seven substances as the Vais'eshikas say nor sixteen as do the 
Naiyayikas but only two, namely ( 1 ) that which sees and(2 ) that 
which is seen, or the perciever and the percieved or the knower 
and the object of knowledge. 

— This supplies the reason why not more 

than two substances are believed to exist. 

NN — Thereout i. e. out of the two substances above-mentioned, 

ainm %% — The seer is the Self itself. It is 

said to be VRTtrf^ because it does not cease to exist at any time 

and there never was a time when it did not exist. Although it 
remains the same throughout, it receives three different desig- 
nations, namely, f>anr, and ?n5({\f. 

has for His limitation the original 

ignorance. 

srrf^ — This ( i. e. the causes due to which the 

same Self becomes and has been explained in details 
hereinabove. 

is the correlative of It refers to the explana- 
tion as to how the one Self recieves the designations of and 

given at pp. ^ ^ to ^ 1 supra. 

»r§rw — It should be recalled that 

according to the author of the Samhs'epa S'drlraJca, is a 
reflection of the Self in the original ignorance and that according 
to the author of the Vivarana is the Self itself limited by that 
ignorance. Hence in the first view the ?naift is the Self itself who 
is reflected while in the other view the wrsft is the Self who 
is the common substratum of both the and fwr. 
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Narayana Tirtha has explained the expression 

N5®fttiiw4tT!^:^on?rf^3OTiTgjTd ?T«ifgHwsjT?[ 
%N»TH. What he means to say is that just as there is one 
form of the face both in the reflection in a mirror and in the face 
on the neck so there is one Self both in the gftw and both of 
which are limited by minds, the former by the individual the 
latter by the cosmic mind. 

According to the view of 

the author of the VdrttiJca, Himself is the sEirsift and hence in 
the snrvrrawRf the appears in two aspects only, namely as sfN: 
and !•««?. 

fiifirer: — From this kind of language it should not bo 
understood that becomes divided into three parts. What is 
meant is that He manifests Himself or appears in three different 
aspects owing to the difference in the Gunas of Nescience which 
form His limitation, 

iti : — Limited by the Sattwsguna which forms 
the cause i. e. which is in a subtle state. 


— Hiranyagarbha is not the cause of 

the (subtle) elements and is therefore not Brahma. He is however 
called Brahma in some places because he is the creator of the 
gross elements. 

Abhyankara’s note on this point is very ellucidating. It 
is this; — According to the Adwaita school generally speaking 
all the inert substances are but the limitations of the Spirit, 
Thereout the Spirit as limited by an individual inert substance 
i, e, the mind is called the individual soul while as limited by the 
cosmic mind it is called the Ruler of the Universe. These inert 
substances are either in the gross, subtle or undifferentiated state. 
The gross state is that which is formed by the quintupling of the 
elements and is visible to the senses. The subtle state is that which 
is formed of the unquintupled elements and wdiich is the cause 
of the gross state. The undifferentiated state is that original 
ignorance which is the cause of the subtle state. The Spirit also 
as conditioned by the substances in these states recieves three 
names, Vis'wa, Taijasa, and Prajhya from the point of view of 
the individual and Virat, Hiranyagarbha and Is'a from that of 
the cosmos, The last again recieves the designations, Brahma, 
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Vishnu and Rudra on account of the predominance of the one or 
the other of the three Gunas. The Spirit which is free from these 
limitations is indicated by the great sentences *rir, 

and others. This being so the Hiranyagarbha who has the subtle 
elements for his limitations may transform the subtle into the 
gross forms but not the undifferentiated into the subtle. Hence he 
is ii«4^Brahma i. e. the original creator of the whole universe. 

Commenting on the word Narayana and Brahmananda 

quote the following Vedic text : — 

^ I ^ II 

^ sl^irlr I 

5r?T STTW ^ H 

and the latter also quotes the following couplet from a lexicon - 

si5irT^ si^iT f^sr; srsnqf^; i 

The celebrated Hix-anyagarbha hymn in the Rigveda (X. 121) 
commencing with the line in which each of the 

stanzas except the last ends with the line may 

also be referred to in order to make this point clear. 

— Purushottama and 

Abhyankara have passed over this remark with very short explana- 
tions but Narayana Tirtha has commented upon it very elaborately 
giving quotations from some of the Upanishads, the Bhagwadgltd, 
Brihannaradiyct and other works. Ho says in substance that 
the male forms, the four-handed Vishnu, the four-faced Brahma, 
the five-faced Rudra, and the female forms, Laxmi, Saraswati and 
Bhawani &c. are all said to be the manifestations of the One because 
the form of Vishnu is stated in the Purdnas to have performed acts 
appropriate to Rudra and the form of the latter is stated therein 
to have performed acts appropriate to the former and so on. So 
saying he quotes in support the following verse from the Brihanna- 
'radlya, namely 

^ srsrrtjr: i 

and a text from an Upanishad of the Maitrayanlya S'dkhd namely, 
that commencing with the word si«T ^ f unrof^s^rr 

^ and ending with the words wr 
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Brahmananda is very prolix on this point though the line of 
explanation taken up by him is the same as that of the former. 

^ ?(TOTfn?is5ftrNist^^—-Naraya]3ia com- 
menting on the words out of this sentence says that 

what Madhustidana wants to emphasize is that these incarnations 
are not born but become manifest out of the sweet-will of the 
Almighty and quotes the following verses occurring in the J^ronct 
Parva of the Mahdhhdrata : — 

3TTr?n^ ii 

sT^rcr i 

5PCTt«JV II 

He also explains that out of the well-known incaranations 
of the Almighty, call Him Vishnu or S'iva or Para Devata or 
Parames'wara, some are Gunavataras like Paras'urama, Ramachan- 
dra and others in which His powers are made manifest completely 
and some Ails'avataras like the Matsya, Kurma, Hayagriva and 
others in which His powers are made manifest only partially. 

The word has been added according to him to 

convey the idea that though the Almighty is able to do anything 
by His mere will, He assumes forms in order to do His intended 
acts in order that His devotees may be impressed the more by his 
exploits accomplished through those particular forms and might 
think of them often and often. He has further on digressed into 
explaining with the help of several illustrations what is the meaning 
of the word Bhakti, its different species &c. Brahmananda too 
has discussed all these points very elaborately. Interesting as they 
are, they are not necessary for the purpose of ellucidating the 
remarks of Madhusudana. 

— In this verse means ‘of 

the nature of knowledge alone’, means ‘one who is without 

a second, and means ‘without limbs or parts’. The gist of 

it is that Brahma is of the nature of knowledge, without a second 
of its own or a different class, and without attributes, without limbs 
and without a body but it assumes forms for doing the acts of 
its devotees. 
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Abhyankara says that these forms are imaginary and having 
raised a doubt namely, how such imaginary forms could bring 
about the accomplishment of the purposes the devotees of Brahma 
have in view, removes it by saying that the purposes and 
the relation of a Avorshipper and the worshipped also being 
imaginary, that is not impossible. I am of the opinion that 
thcfte^ what this commentator says is true as a matter of fact 
the proposition in support whereof this verse is cited being that 
the One assumes many and varied forms according to necessity, 
what is meant by is the assumption of forms by 

Brahma not the imagination of its forms by the devotees, the 
genetive case of the word being intended to be understood in 
the sense of the instrumental. 

The other three commentators do not at all comment upon 
this verse. 

On account of the subsidiary difference of 

his limitations. 

What these limitations are is explained in the next three 
sentences. 

— Each individual soul 

experiences three states, namely, those of waking, dreaming and 
8lee])ing and on account thereof receives three different designations, 
namaly and jtt^ respectively. Thereout the first is 

limited by the original Nescience called the the inner 

organ or the mind and the vital airs &c. called the or 
and the physical body called the 

^ — When the soul is in the 

state of dreaming he is limited by two bodies, namely the 
and ^ 5 ^. For the time being ho ceases to identify himself with 
the gross body. 

srrgr—When he is in the state 

of deep sleep he has one limitation only, namely the original 
Nescience limited by the impx’essions left on the inner organ. 

The word jtt? has been derived either as si?r; or irsfr 

?l:. 
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^ ^?r^<Jri5ti^^5PrTlr*r -The above three, namely 

fif«, %3fE? and sm? are not essentially different because they are 
designations of the same soul given on account of the three states 
he is found to experience. However as his experience in the three 
states and his limitations therein differ, they have been taken note 

of by the Scriptures as subsidiary differences duo to limitations. 

✓ 

The earliest work in which these designations are 'found 
mentioned is the Mdnduhyopanishat. 

g — Besides the above three 

there is a fourth designation, namely the and that is given 
to that unchangeable principle in man which connects all the above 
three states and is present in all of them. 

It should be remarked that it is the who is said to have 
been undergoing the three states not the pure Self. This Self is 
termed the 

Summary — Hero ends the enumeration of the sub-divisions of 
the As an aid to memory the following geneological tree 

would be useful. 






sun ^ sru? 

The above sub-divisions of the bold good only so far as 

the views of the authors of the VivaranaandSamks'epaS'arlraka are 
concerned. According to the author of the Vdrttika it is divided 
into and ^ because according to it the is Himself the artrft. 

STT# is the original Nescience 

which is the root cause of the creation, preservation and destruction 
of the worldly phenomenon. Tnis phenomenon is pervaded all 
over by it. In fact these cause and effect are so welded together 
that it is not necessary to treat them separately and therefore they 
are together called the the phenomenon as opposed to the 

the noumcnon. 
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— This phenomenon 

cannot be deemed to exist, philosophically viewed. Still all the 
same^it is admitted to exist for the purpose of daily intercourse for 
otherwise all the Scriptures would be of no use and no soul would 
ever be freed from bondage because that would only occur if the 
prescribed course of meritorious actions, devotion &c,, is followed and 
thak would not be resorted to if the Scriptures which prescribe it 
were rfbt admitted to exit and to be authoritativeb That being bo, 
an explanation of the genesis of the phenomenon is not useless as 
that of the objects appearing in a dream. 

P. 54. H?! ?!?TW?rTflr?Tr Defining the 

out of the three kinds or rather aspects of the Madhu- 

sudana says that this designation is given to the original Nescience 
containing therein a reflection of the Self together with the 
following three things, namely ( 1 ) the relation between it and 
the Self, ( 2 ) the division of the Self into and and ( 3 ) the 
reflections of the Self in the individual ignorance. 

Narayaiia .says that the word has becn’usod in the sense 

of Brahmananda says that though the suwnHf 

has already been mentioned once in the oxpros.sion this 

additional word has been put in in order to bring out the fact that 
it and the mistaken identification of the Self with it are pervaded 
by ignorance. Can it not be that the referred to in 

the expression ?Tmr?iTs^r is the reflection of the Self in the 
cosmic ignorance which engages itself in the work of creation, 
preservation and destruction of the universe while the sir*ira’s 
referred to in the expression are the reflections thereof 

in the individual Avhich remain in the state of seeds even 

after involution? All these reflections whatever are distinguishable 
from the Self itself because while the latter is inmtutable at all 
times, the former are liable to changes and ignorance consists in the 
Self believing that the changes take place in itself as one would 
believe his face to bo oblong-shaped on seeing it in a convex mirror. 
Therefore these reflections are not treated as parts of the 
Now the original Nescience together with the reflection of the 
Self therein is itself the primary cause of all the phenomena visible 


1. This point has been thrashed out by Madhusudana himself in the 
remarks with which the second verse is introduced. ( Vide jip, supra). 

21 
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and invisible and is beginningless. The other three substances 
which are included in the term are not produced by it 

but still they are believed to bo pervaded by it because they are 
liable to be removed on the removal thereof i. e, to say when 
once ignorance as to one's true nature is removed the relation 
between it and the Self, the division of the latter into 
and and the reflections thereof in the »l?5r:5Fn»i’s ceasS to 
exist of themselves without any further effort though tliey are 
not produced by ignorance but are beginningless. 

Abhyankara says that the term is a 

i. e. to say a Tatpurusha compound the first member where- 
of namely, is itself a Dwandwa compound and that the 

same is the case with the term He also notes that 

qftq and themselves are included in the but the division 

of the Self into them is included in the sasqrfU and that while 
the itself is included in, nay, is the ?^q^m itself, the and 
the relation between the two arc included in the 
Narayana and Brahmananda also note the first fact in their 
commentaries. 

^ The word ^rr refers 

to only. It is inert i. e. incapable of acting spontaneously. 

For goading it to action a spirit is required. The Self itself does 
not do that but its reflection in ignorance which possesses the 
characteristics of both the Self and ignorance, propels it to action 
and so with the help of the impressions of the actions of the 
individual souls in their past lives it produces the five elements. 

I think the reading ^9[nTr^sq'%?iT which 

is found in some other editions is better than the one adopted 
in the text and have therefore interpreted the sentence as if the 
text had contained such a reading. 

Purushottama notes that Madhusudana has said that the five 
elements are of the same nature as sound, touch &c., not that they 
possess the latter as their attributes as the Samkhyas opine. 
Narayana, Brahmananda and Abhyankara on the other hand 
say that since according to the Adwaita philosophy there is no 
distinction between an attribute and the possessor of an attribute, 
sound &c. are the subtle forms of space &c. 

The elements here spoken of are the subtle not the gross ones. 
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«tg5r%!fT: — The process hero described is that 

ignorance transformed into space which is of the same nature as 
sound, produces wind and hence the latter acquires the attribute 
of space, namely sound along with its own namely, that of touch 
and so on and hence the attributes of all the five elements are 
contained in the earth, those of the first four in water, those of 
the first three in light, those of the first two in wind and its own 
only space. 

%% — Madhusudana here incidentally 

rejects the Naiyayika and Vais'eshika view that darkness is not 
a positive substance but only the absence of light and asserts 
that it is a positive substance. 

means (of the nature of a veil or covering). 

It is for the very reason that darkness is of this nature that it is 
said to bo ( opposed to occular perception ). 

means ‘capable of being destroyed by light’. 

— This remark is meant to 

remove the objection that since darkness is not mentioned any- 
where in the Upanishads it must not be a positive substance. 
The gist of the remark is that it is not mentioned in the 
Upanishads because the main aim of those works is to impart 
the knowledge of Brahma. In doing so it may incidentally 
refer to topics which may serve to turn the mind of the aspirant 
for knowledge from the material objects. One of those topics is 
the production of the human body. According to the Upanishad 
seers darkness is not a material cause of the body. Hence from 
the mere fact that it is not found mentioned in any Upanishad it 
should not be believed that the view that it is a positive substance 
is opposed to the Scriptures. 

The root in the wmrd is arrfJTT 1. P. meaning ‘ to hand 

down traditionally or in sacred texts’. Hence the said word can 
be translated as ‘mentioned in the Vedas’. 

— There is no authority for holding that 
the quarters and time are separate entities. It is therefore that 
Madhusudana has omitted them. 
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— According to the Adwaita doctrine time has no 
separate existence but is Nescience itself because time means 
a limitation, all limitations whatever are either Nescience itself 
or its products and this limitation is Nescience itself because the 
beginning of evolution itself is due to the limitation of the Sell 
by Nescience. 

In the Malifibluirata and some of the Puranas Kala h£)>i been 
identilied with God. 

snr -The as above defined forms 

the limitation of the Lord of the Universe i. c. the limitation of 
the Self due to which it acquires the designation of the ‘Lord 
of the Universe’. 

P. .56. ?Tr^ ’sr — It will be 

explained later on that the five elements undergo a process called 
T ^^°m in order that the gross forms may be produced. It consists 
of the division of each clement into two ecjual parts, the 
sub-division of one of them again into four equal parts and the 
mixing together of each undivided half with the one-eighth part 
of each of the others. The state prior to their undergoing this 
process is the subtle one and in that state they are called the wjfT 
( intangible ). In asmuch as they are the products of the same 
they have the Gunas Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas for their 
essence. With the predominance of the ISattwaguna thereout they 
having mixed together produce like a multi-coloured form, a pure 
substance which has for its essence two kinds of powers, known 
as the power of knowledge and the power of action. 

The portion of that 

substance in which the powers of knowledge are predominant is 
known as the inner oi’gan which is sometimes called the intellect 
and at times the mind. 

In some treatises on the Vedanta philosophy ^ and 

sfffR are treated of as separate entities. But as a matter of fact 
they are the different aspects of the same inner organ. Thus 
S^ankara in his lihdshyct on JBrahinct Sutva, II. 3. 32 says:-— 


i. N. S. F. Edition. P. 61‘2. 
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fJB*rra%JrarT?Tt 5 T: srrwt: — Prana is the vital breath. It is by its 
action that the different organs of the body are able to perform 
their respective functions. 

?T ^ 'TS|[^r. ?TJTT»T J usf as the inner organ has been 

given different names on account of the different functions it per- 
forms,* so too the vital air has been given the different names 
menli<med in the text for the same reason. As for its different 
functions Narayana Tirtha and Brahmananda quote the following 
couplet which is likely to he a lielp to memory; — 

5rrm%5TJT{ I 
ii 

'HNrl — Just as tiie inner organ and 

the vital air which serve the whole body are produced from all the 
elements combined together, so the five different pairs of organs of 
sense and action which perform limited functions in the body are 
produced from each separate element. 

It should be borne in mind that the organs here spoken of are 
not the physical organs which are merely outer shells but the 
kernels therein which arc of a subtle nature and hence not visible 
to the naked eye. 

«j?r — Purushottama says that this 

is the 02)inion of the eastern ])oo[)le. 

— This refers to the ordinary 
experience that when oil is rubbed on the soles of the feet the heat 
felt in one’s eyes subsides. 

literally means ‘looking uj)wards,’ The use 
of that verb here can be reconciled on the .sufii^ositiou that tlie 
writer means that he having risen above the view referred to thinks 
it proper to hold that the senses of sight and motion arc the 
product of the third element. 

— Just as in the text 

’T!T:(3To the mind is said to be a product of food not because 

it is born of it but because it derives nourishment from it, so too 
the speech in the text in question is said to be a product of light 
because it derives nourishment from it. Hence the said text 
should not be taken in its literal but figurative sense like that 
relating to the genesis of the mind. 
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«F*T^g; — This is an answer to the 

objection that if the mind is not a product of the earth then it 
cannot comprehend an attribute of the earth. The gist of it is 
that although it is true that since as a matter of fact the mind 
comprehends the attribute not only of the earth but of the other 
elements as well and is therefore inferred to be a product Qf the 
five elements, still that has nothing to do with its being essentially 
a product of the earth as suggested by the text under consideJfation. 

means ‘that is quite a different thing'. 

srft' ^%?TTifif^KsivrsTT: — It is believed on the 
strength of a Vedic text that each organ of sense does its work not 
automatically but by virtue of .some deities residing therein. 
And just as there arc five organs of sense and five of action so too 
there are five deities having the power of knowledge predominant 
in them and five having that of action predominant therein. In 
fact these deities seem to be nought else than the personification 
of the divine forces by virtue whereof the organs perform their 
respective functions. 

— Out of the five organs of sense there 

are two, namely those of touch and sight which not only compre- 
hend the attributes of the objects with which they come in contact 
but also the objects themselves. Thus for instance if a rose 
flower is brought before us, we can by the nose comprehend its 
smell only but by the eyes we can see not only its form but its 
substance also. 

— Just as the eye can sec a distant 

object so the ear can liear a distant sound. 

On a little reflection it will be understood that the sense of 
smell can also comprehend a distant object. Hence if as 
Madhusudana says it is believed that the eyes and ears go out to a 
distance in order to comprehend objects it should also be believed 
the nose also similarly goes out for the same purpose. 

If may be recalled that according to the Vedanta theory as 
explained at pp. supra the knowledge of an object arises not 

because the organ of sight or any other organ goes out to the object 
and assumes its shape but because the inner organ or mind does so. 

— The is composed of 
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seventeen constituents namely, the five vital breaths, the five 
organs of sense, the five organs of action, the mind and the 
intellect. Abhyankara says that these seventeen constituents are 
the five subtle elements, the vital breaths taken together as one, the 
inner organ and the ten senses. But that view does not seem to 
be correct. The subtle elements cannot be the constituents of the 
subtle body in their crude state because subtle thougli that body is 
it is iit a comparatively more developed state tlian the subtle 
elements, several products thereof having entered into the compo- 
sition of that body. Nilrayana Tirtha and Brahmfinanda are 
also of the same vieAV as myself and the former has also refuted the 
other view which must have been advanced by other previous 
writers on the Vedanta doctrine'. 

This is called the because it is the perceptible sign of 

the existence of the Self so long as it is in the ignorance-state and 
undergoes births and deaths. The following explanation given by 
Nilrayajia may be borne in mind as an aid to memory ; — 

It should be borne in mind that the constitution of the 
in the microcosm ( individual body ) is the same as that of that in 
the macrocosm ( cosmos ) and that the designation is 

given to that aspect of it which is engaged in the work of knowledge 
and the designation or to that aspect of it which is 

engaged in action. 

Cf. 5Tt?r ^ JifntRoiT fw. 

( vr. vs-\s ). 

P.57. — It may be recalled that the 

was said to undergo three different states and 

Thereout the is the undifferentiated state whicli was 

described at p. supra and the description of the the 

intangible though diflbrentiated state which was commenced at 
p. ends here. 

It should to be borne in mind that while the is the 

of the the is the of the aftg whether in the microcosm 
or the macrocosm. This means that even the and 

are gftq’s. 

1. Kus'i Sanskrit Scries No, LNY , fi>, SS6-8G.. 
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P. 58. mfir >9 — Madhusudana now 

begins to describe the process of (quintupling) of the five 

elements. This process takes place because the actions of the 
individual souls which may have become ready for yoilding fruits 
cannot yeild them unless on the one hand there is a seat or abode 
of enjoyment and on the other the objects of enjoyment, both of 
which are the products of the five gross elements in the ultimate 
analysis though the external forms thereof differ and the elements 
cannot become gross without undergoing the process above-men- 
tioned. 

g — The process of qsilraRin isthis:- 

Each of the live elements is divided into two equal halves; there- 
out one-half of each is again sub-divided into four parts and the 
one-eighth part of each mixes witli the entire one-half of each of 
the others so that the ultimate result is as follows: — 
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Although there are portions of the other elements in each of 
the gross ones, they receive their respective designations because 
of the preponderating one-half portion thereof. 

flifd — This is an answer to 

the possible objection that there are in fact three elements only 
namely light, water and earth and that the subtle ones become 
gross on the sub-division of one-half of each of them into three 
parts and the combination of a one-sixth part of each with the 
entire half of each of the others. 

This process is technically called for a reason which is 

obvious from the above explanation. 
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is the latter part of Sutra 20 of Pada 4 of 
Adhyaya 2 of the Brahma Sutras which is as follows: — 

Therein means 

is the argument or syllogism as to space contained 
in. Brahma Sutras II. 3. 1 to 7. What that argument is has been 
explained by Madhusiidana himself in this very passage. 

Although the Chhdn- 
dogya text speaks of the creation having been' made from 
tbe three elements, light, water and earth, the remaining two 
elements, namely air and space are to be understood as having 
combined with the three for the purpose of evolution. 

is the genetive plural of i. e. ^sr:, and 

iir«i??ivwl^8inTr — In the Chhundogya text 

the word ^3i: occurs first. Its being the first is therefore a 
On the other hand and are «r^4’s. The argument 

hero advanced therefore is that the T^^’s mentioned in the 
Tdittirlyaha text have a greater force than the inferred 

from the Chhundogya text. 

— The passage of the 

Chhundogya in which this promise is held forth occurs in 
Ch. VI. I. which introduces the instructions imparted by the sage 
Uddalaka to his son S'wetaketu. Therein the former asks the 
latter whether ho had learnt from his teacher that on knowing 
which everything becomes known and on the latter replying 
that he had not, proceeds to impart to him a knowledge of 
the nature of Brahma and of the identity of the Self with it, 
impresses it upon him by giving several illustrations and explains 
why it is that everything becomes known on the rise of the 
knowledge of Bi'ahma. 

The argument here is that if the promise is to be deemed to 
have been fulfilled, the elements air^r5T and ^rg cannot be deemed 
to have been left out of account in the genesis of the world men- 
tioned in the Chhundogya because those elements being inert 
substances cannot have any other entity except Brahma as 
their source. 

WfgwfjEH^sT— Owing to a separate mention having been made. 

?,2 
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P. 59. — An occasion to split up sentences of 

the same nature occurring in the various Upanishads which is not 
permissible according to the Mimafisa rules of interpretation. 

'at — This statement is found 

in the Introduction to the FaneMlcarana of S'ri S'ankaracbarya. 

This point is found treated at great length by S'ankaraoharya 
in his Bhdsliya on Brahma Sutra II. 3. 1-8, and by VachaspSti and 
Amalananda in their commentaries thereon. The commentaries of 
Purushottama and Abhyankara also on this passage are very 
illuminating. 

5 % ^ — This is the method. 

What Madhusudana means is that he has indicated only the 
method by which such an objection can be refuted and not 
refuted it in extenso. 

Summary — The objection to the theory of is that since 

the Chhdndogya says and the Brahma Sutras 

say and we find three elements only having 

combined together it must be held that there are three elements 
only not five and that there is a combination of three only. The 
author’s reply to it is: — Just as there is the above Chhdndogya text, 
so there are other texts such that of the Tdittirlyaka namely, 
&c. So when we try to find out the theory contained in 
the Upanishads as a whole, the first two elements are drawn 
together. Secondly, the Chhdndogya text gives the first rank to the 
element of light. If that is adhered to then two elements are left 
out, i. e. to say, an attribute of an element gets priority over other 
elements which is against the established canon of interpretation. 
Thirdly, that there are two other elements, namely space and air, 
cannot be denied. If they exist and since the Chhdndogya says 
elsewhere that by the knowledge of Brahma everything becomes 
known, these two elements must be deemed to have evolved out of 
Brahma, for otherwise they cannot be known on the acquisition of 
the knowledge of Brahma. Fourthly, although five elements are 
believed to have combined together the fact of their being 
is established. If it is believed that the elements become 
only, then sentences of the same import would have to be split up 
which cannot be done according to the Mimansa rules. Fifthly, 
th© Sutra of Badaraya^a being only of the nature of a repetition 
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of what the Upanishads say, is not competent enough to 
contradict the fact of the elements having become which 

is established logically. Lastly, as for the experience as to the 
combination, there is surely that relating to the five elements, the 
author of the Bhashya having said <T^t^5i»TaJTfTS3jrT6r. 

P. 60. ^ ... — The elements 

after I4iey have become are called jjt as distinguished from 

the and explained above. They having combined 

together produce one effect which becomes the substratum of the 
senses and the scat of enjoyment and is called the body. 

— The bodies which the 

gross elements produce vary according as the predominant quality 
thereof is the Sattwa, Rajas or Tamas. In those of the gods the 
first is predominant, in those of the human beings the second and 
in those of other sentient beings from the birds down to the trees 
&c,, the third. 

3^ 'El H — Although all these bodies 

are naade of the same five elements, the differences arise on account 
of the greater or less proportion of the one or the other of them. 

— It may be recalled 

tliat it has been said that the elements become gross in order that 
the body which is the scat of enjoyment and the objects of 
enjoyment may be produced. The production of the body having 
been described it is now said that the objects, namely the fourteen 
worlds having any of the three Gunas predominant in them and 
the objects of this world such as the pot &o. are produced from tlio 
one or the other of the elements. 

ll’ho names of the fourteen worlds are ett:, 3Rr:, Wf:, 

'TTcTra. 

— It has already been said in the 

beginning of this passage that the elements when recieve 

the designation of the It is therefore natural tl>at the 

l>roduets thereof should also be similarly designated. It is now 
made clearer that all these, namely the bodies, the fourteen worlds 
and the objects of this world which are inert are all collectively 
called the and are also designated the or ^laj. 


1. if. S. P. Edition pp, 677-87. 
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Jusb as the is the of the human body in the 

«TJra: state, so the described in the 5^^^ hymn of the 

tenth Mandala of the Rigveda is the soul of this or 

P. 61. — The one that has been des- 

cribed above is'^he process of evolution according to the Upanishad 
school. That of involution according to the same school is the 
reverse of that. 

Summary — The process above described can best bo remembered 
if the following gcneological tree is borne in mind : — 

( ) aj5?TIlpr: ( mvri^iTs^m ) 

l.,_ 

I ] 

I ■ I . J I ~ I 

R«Tun^^R?T5=cr “gg^gEraiTlJr 

(?n^sRRu;) (Tir:!TvrR^j t) ( ?rTr:gv?RTi;) | 


JTf^: (?IRJrviRT:) Wcff5, U5STU5! 

IcT® fTf rU5S 

(^^TR'^r^T:) RUT5! 


(eWRVrRT:) 

In addition to this it must bo borne In mind (1) that the aT5?ir5?f 
is itself 5R but becomes active on its being propelled to action by the 
impressions left by theactionsof the individual souls which form part 
and parcel of it and the fruit of that action is the production of the 
subtle elements; (2) tliat there are two kinds of latent powers in the 
elements, namely,' those of knowledge and action and hence when 
the former is in operation, the elements together produce the 
and and when the latter is in operation they together produce 
the sTnnr: and that similarly, when the former is in operation 
they individually procjuce in order the senses of knowledge, namely, 
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hearing, touch, sight, taste and smell and when the latter is in 
operation they produce in order, the senses of action, namely, 
speech, giving and taking, motion, excretion and sexual enjoyment, 
(3) that the becomes developed into the by the process of 
above-described and (4 ) that the different bodies and the 
objects and regions are produced by the innumerable combinations 
of the gross elements in varying proportions so that in some the 
Sattwsf, in others the Rajas and in yet others the Tamas of the 
three Gunas appears to predominate. 

as defined later in this same passage means ‘the resting of 
an object in a subtle state inside its own cause’ and not ‘total 
destruction’. Unless it were so, fresh evolution Avould not bo 
possible. 

— Thus at the time of 

what first takes place is that the called which means 

the five gross elements and their pi'oducts arc absorbed one by one 
into its cause, namely the five subtle elements called 

^ sR5?r: — This absorption of the gross into the subtle 

elements is known as the 

As the assumes the three states, and 

during the process of evolution, so too it assumes those states in 
the inverse order during the ])roccss of involution. When the 
is absorbed in the anj#, the that takes place is called 
when the is absorbed in the gis^rr^, the sn?*? that takes place is 
named UTfU and when the last is absorbed in the Almighty so far 
as a liberated individual is concerned the irenr that takes place is 
called 

The literal meaning of the term is diurnal. This name 

is given to the absorption of the Jjt into the because one day 
of the is believed to have ended then. 

Narayapa and Brahmananda say that when this takes 
place the regions called »J.:, and are scorched up by heat 
emanating from the mouth of and the denizens of fly 

up to the and hence at that time the said three regions are 

completely destroyed and the though not destroyed becomes 

devoid of all its inhabitants and when that takes place, the 
famuli who stays in the has the experience of a night. 
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Cf. the following verses of the Bhdgatvat Purdna which contain 
an elaborate though a slightly different description of the process 
of involution; — 

5^1% jfs^igoiTcJTSf:;^ 1 

?i;TTlfe4f^«?Tr3e^ ^ I 
cTc^I^triRRmoTT^ II 

11 

^ 5T^ ^nn; 1 

rT^ ^ c nrgr^ ^ %'cr 3 iJ 5^ gqr 1 

II 

3 ?TiWT qrqV i 

11 

^T^rJUTT i:rT3<JT ^ STT'JTf^ II 

5 ^; ^5 1 

gjtqrrt ^raj^^rsifnciifsT 11 vtj. 5. U- ii 

a^q: — It has been 

said already at p. that the sfsar^ being the causa catisans 

is beginninglcss. It can therefore have no cause. That being 
so, there can be no such absorption of it in any other 
thing and hence so far as the is concerned there never 

takes place a arasq causing tlie absorption of the stsqr^q. But 
if so far also as the is concerned this did not take place, 
there would be no final absolution. Therefore it is believed that 
when an individual acquires sr§n?R the is not only 

absorbed in anything else but is completely destroyed so far as he 
is concerned. This is called srr^if^g^: srgPT:, It is believed to take 
place because the arsqri^ is an effect of ignorance and if that is 
destroyed the former must be. 

wq q H — It had been said while 

commencing the description of the evolution of the that 

althouj^h it is an unreal substance from the philosophical standpoint 
it is believed to be real for the purpose of daily intercourse. 
This being the end of that description it is again explained that the 
creation, absorption &c. though unreal like the creation and 
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absorption appearing in a dream are capable of being experienced 
for the purpose of daily intercourse and therefore although the 
experience is illusory it is not altogether false. It is also explained 
here that the experience takes place because of the deep-rooted 
desires latent in the human heart. 

— An is a mine. So far as the 

Adwaj^ta philosophy- is concerned, the Bhdshya of Sri Sankard- 
chdrya on the Brahma Sutras is a mine of information and 
arguments. Therefore what is meant here is that this point is 
explained clearly in the said Bhdshya, 

Narayana and Brahmananda say that the passage of the 
Bhdshya referred to hero is: — srg irac 

P. 62. q# — It having been explained how 

the enjoyer and enjoyed come into being, it now remains to explain 
what is meant by the state of waking, how the soul experiences 
pleasures &c. in that state and so on, 

srmmu — The state of waking means 
the perception of the objects of sense at the time when an organ 
of sense is in operation. 

It has been explained at pp. snpra that knowledge 

takes place when the mind having gone out through any of the 
organs of sense to the object within its purview, assumes the form 
of that object and forges a connection between it and the organ 
and removes the veil of ignorance over the soul. The 
hero spoken of is the ( action ) which takes ])lace in the 

at such a time. 

^ ^ — It is while in that state 

that the individual soul called the enjoys the tangible world 
called the That world becomes capable of being experienced 

by the six means of knowledge, namely sistsj, srgjTR, 3’TJTIH, 
and 

«ET 'E ^ 5 T?®iTg,— This is the 

definition of the word based on its etymology. 

»wr H — It has been said 

in the beginning of this passage that the enjoys the i|# 

( tangible ) objects. Here it is added that he gets an experience of 
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the wjt and also but that only by inference after the soul 

has returned to the waking state. Therefore the province of the 

cannot be said to extend to any other state besides that. 

— It has been said above 

that the objects of this world are experienced by the in the 
state of waking by the six means of proof. The superimposition 
of silver on a mother-of-pearl or that of a serpent on a rope does 
not however take place by any of the means of proof but through 
delusion. But that is not inconsistent with its taking place in the 
wakinjr state because that state has been defined as the knowledge 
of an object at the same time as an operation of an organ of sense 
and even superimposition wliich gives rise to false knowledge is 
accompanied by an operation of an organ of sense though not in 
the right direction. 

P. 63. — When 

the force giving rise to enjoyment fit for the waking state is in 
abeyance and that giving rise to enjoyment in the state of 
dreaming is active, when a Tamasi Vritti called sleep overpowers the 
feeling of identification with the physical body and when all the 
senses become dormant through inaction, which is due to their 
having been deprived of the powers conferred on them by their 
presiding deities, the too is said to have become dormant. 

?R[i ^ — When what is above stated takes place there 

is what is called the state of dreaming. 

— This is the definition of 

that state. Therein, there is the knowledge of objects which are 
not material as experienced in the state of waking but imaginary 
ones produced by the desires latent in tlie mind and that 
knowledge is not accompanied by an operation of any of the organs 
of sense because they are all dormant in that state. 

?ra[ ^ With regard to the fact that 

imaginary objects appear in dreams Madhusudana mentions two 
views as to the source of those objects. One is that the mind itself 
appears in the forms of those objects and becomes known by the 
action of Nescience and the other is that Nescience itself becomes 
transformed into those objects and becomes known also by its own 
action and with a view to determine which is the better view asks 
the above question, 
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Tlie other three commentatora are silent as to whose these 
views are but Abhyankara says that the first is the Bauddha view 
while the second is the view of the Adwaita Vedantins. In 
explaining the first he says that substances are of four sorts, namely 
( 1 ) ( philosophically real ), ( 2 ) ( real only for 

the purpose of daily intercourse ), ( 3 ) srrf^vrr%^ ( imaginary with 
a substratum) and (4) ( imaginary without a substratum ). 

The substance of the first category is Brahma or Paramatmii. In 
the second fall those substances which are proved by the six means 
of proof to exist. These are the products of the original cosmic 
ignorance called In the third are comprised those objects 

which though proved to bo false by a means of proof wore not 
without a substratum as a serpent superimposed on a rope. They 
are tlie result of ( individual ignorance ). The fourth 

category is made up of purely fantastic substances such as the 
horn of a hare which is a total impossibility and is not a product of 
anything but is merely a fantasy. He further says that it is stated 
in that according to the the words 

and others of that class have an inherent power to 
give rise to ideas of the horn of a hare, sky-flower etc, and that in 
view of the experiences of dreams it is necessary to assume such a 
fourth category of substances. 

3^:— -The latter. 

The author favours the latter view because he is an Adwaitin 
of the S'ankara school. 

^ — These are the two 

reasons for which the said view is favoured. 

The compound has been solved by Narayana Tirtha 

as and by Abhyankara as 

I think the latter solution is preferable because what is meant is 
that there is the superimposition of one object upon another. 
Thus there is when Tsra which does not exist there is super- 

imposed upon a gf^. 

Similarly the compound !?r!Tr«rrtT: should be solved as syni^««rT- 
?T: ?rRrv?n?T:. Thus there is grRrwro when knowledge which cannot 
reasonably arise is superimposed upon the mind. 

In all cases of spiisinti and it is Nescience that is 

assumed to be the material cause and it is said to be a product of 

23 
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the mind because the instrumental cause of the dream-phenomena 
is the latent desires pent up in the mind. 

5J3, srmsrwra: — To the above view 

an objection is raised that if it is believed that it is Nescience that 
is transformed into the objects appearing in a dream, then the mind 
would not become an object but a subject and hence in the state 
of dreaming the Self would not bo proved to be self-lur^inous. 
This is answered by saying that though there is the mind, there 
is no knower in the state of dreaming because the Self becomes tho 
knower only when it is limited by a mind attended by a Vritti of 
an external organ of sense, and that such an action is not possible 
in that state because the external senses are all dormant therein. 

P. G4, i% — Having explained 

that the dream-phenomena is the result of Nescience, the author 
now proceeds to determine what is the sixbstratum thereof. This 
is absolutely necessary because Nescience by itself is incapable of 
producing even illusory forms Avithout a substratum. Towards 
that end he introduces tAA'O current tlicories and raises the question 
which of them is the better and preferable one. One of them is 
that the substratum is the i. e. the individual soul as 

limited by the mind and the other is that it is the i, e, the 

Supreme Soul as limited by the original ignorance. 

— His answer is that both are good and therefore 
acceptable when examined from different standpoints. 



— The author first proceeds to establish the first theory by 
proving that the second cannot be established. The line of 
reasoning by which that is done is this: — It is an admitted proposition 
that the false knowledge arising in a dream is removed by right 
knowledge produced in the state of waking. This can happen only 
on the knowledge of tho substratum of the phenomena. If 
were the substratum its knowledge alone would cause the removal 
of the delusion. That however is not possible so long as a man is 
in the state of worldliness and Avhen the knowledge of that 
substratum arises thei’C must take place the cessation of all duality 
whatever. Moreover there is a text of the Brihaddranyaka which 
says ‘ He ( i. e. the individual soul ), is the doer. This text 
would bo meaningless if tho i. e. f'ff? is believed to be 
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the substratum. Lastly, if it were so then the experiences of all 
individuals in dreams would be identical just as the sky and other 
objects of this world of which He is the substratum are exprienced 
by all alike. 

P, 65. 5T5, !3ft^?rwT?T The author now 

considers some possible objections to tlie above theory. The first 
of them is how can the be the substratum when he is 

adraitfed to be self-luminous owing to his being uncovered. He is 
said to be uncovered because it can never happen that one may 
cease to be conscious of oneself which must happen if the soul is 
covered over. Such a state is possible however if tiie Supreme 
Soul is believed to bo the substratum because the oriirinal itfuoranco 
which is His limitation may for a time overp) 0 \ver the consciousness 
thereof. 

95 The answer to the 

query is that even in that tlieory it is admitted that in the state 
of dreaming there is a peculiar kind of ignorance which is agreeable 
to the occurrence of the superimposition which takes place in a 
dream and inconsistent with the consciousness of the collection of 
the objects of the material world which wc percieve in the waking 
state. 

The existence of ignorance of a peculiar sort is inferred 
because in the first place the objects appearing in a dream being 
proved to be false in the waking state, that which gives rise to 
them must be a state of ignorance and secondly, the experiences 
of the waking state also being found to be the result of ignorance 
when viewed philosophically, the ignorance that is the instrumental 
cause of the dream-phenomena must be deemed to be of a nature 
different from that which is the cause of world-phenomena. 

The word has been used here in the sense of ‘even in 

the theory in which the is the substratum of the dream- 

phenomena’. 

^ — This is stated by way of an 

answer to an objection that though the dream-phenomena does not 
appear in the waking state, the world-phenomena does appear in the 
dreaming state and therefore the two sorts of ignorance cannot be 
said to be distinct. The gist of it is that though the consciousness 
‘I am a man' &c. does arise in a dream, the body &c. that appear 
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there are difterent from the material body &c. and are as imaginary 
as another bed whicli appears while sleeping in a material bed, 
i. e. to say, the subject as well as the objects appearing in a 
dream are imaginary. 

wrnramnwrasj — The absence of the necessary materials 

is common to both the subjeetive delusion and the objective 
delusion oecurring in a dream. 

The reasoning in this passage being somewhat involved it is 
necessary to make it clear that the objection raised in the passage 
is that one can understand that the temporary occlusion of sril%?F*r 
may occur in order to give rise to the delusion of the dream- 
phenomena in asmuch as that is limited by the original 

Nescience but that it passes one’s comprehension how such an 
occlusion may occur even in the case of the since he is never 

covered over and is ever resplendent. The answer to it is that 
though the is ever resplendent, it is assumed that in the 

state of dreaming it is attended by a peculiar kind of ignorance 
which is agreeable to the rise of the dream-phenomena and 
disagreeable to the rise of consciousness of the material objects 
and that even the subjective consciousness which arises in a dream 
is due to an imaginary body &c. 

— This is another objection 

to the said theory. The reasoning underlying it is that ignorance 
is dispelled by the knowledge of the substratum produced by a 
means of proof, that in this theory, it is the knowledge of the 
limited by the mind that would dispel the ignorance giving 
rise to the dream-phenomena, that this knowledge would not be 
produced by a means of proof because a means of proof implies the 
existence of the Self as limited by the portion of the inner organ 
which acts as a rod between that organ and the object, and the 
knowledge ‘I am a man’ does not stand in need of an operation 
of the inner organ because therein the object to be cognized is 
one’s own self and therefore it would arise without a means of proof. 

pates the reply that in asmuch as it cannot be doubted that one was 
conscious of the waking state before that of dreaming, one must 
return to that consciousness whatever may be the logical way in 
which that fact may be explained, i. e. to say, whether the 
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consciousness of one's being a man &e. arises by or by any 

other means. He refutes that reply by the rejoinder that in that 
case it must also be assumed that there arises in the state of 
deep sleep the knowledge which is competent to contradict the 
dream-experience but that cannot be done because in that case 
the state of deep sleep would be tantamount to that of -waking. 

w ^ — This is the author's 

reply to that objection, lie means that tlie reply anticipated 
by the objector is correct so far as it goes but that the further 
argument based upon it is not sound. 'I'he gist of the answer is 
that since it is the overpowering influence of that ignorance 'tself 
■ftdiich is the cause of dreaming that brings about deep sleep when 
it is accompanied by the absorption of the inner organ, it is not 
possible that there should be in that state knowledge competent 
enough to dispel that ignorance. 

Abhyankara explains this by saying tliat the state of dreaming 
is like a twilight which occurs before sunrise and after sunset, 
that when it drifts into sleep as the twilight before sunset drifts 
into darkness, the ignorance which brought about the dream is 
not dispelled but is on the contrary increased and becomes all- 
powerful and that when on the other hand it drifts into the waking 
state like the twilight before sunrise, then the said ignorance is 
dispelled. He also says further that just as at daytime a mango 
tree appears clearly as such, that when there is ordinary darkness 
it appears as a tree only without the si) 0 cific signs which 
distinguish that tree from the others of its class and that when 
there is pitch darkness even that generic form of the tree ceases to 
appear, so when a man is in the state of waking the inner organ is 
fully active, when the state of dreaming occurs that organ though 
not absorbed is inactive, and when the state of deep sleep occurs, it 
is totally absorbed and therefore ceases to make itself felt. 

3 H — The author now 

explains what is and what is not knowledge produced by a means of 
proof and how that is helpful in eradicating the delusion of the 
dream-state. 

In doing so he states that the consciousness which arises 
on waking up and on feeling that one was dreaming though 
not produced by a means of proof is sufficient to contradict 
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the drefiin-experienee because it is real, wliile the consciousness of 
being a man arises from a means of proof because the consciousness 
of manhood arises on seeing the physical body which is objectively 
perceptible like any other object. Thus the ignorance which 
is the cause of the dream-phenomena is ■removed by the rise of 
the consciousness ‘I am a man’ so far as it relates to one’s stater 
As for the ignorance as to the particular objects of worldly 
experience such as a pot that is not removed simply by Vie rise 
of such a consciousness but requires an operation of the mind on 
those particular objects because there was in the dreaming state 
besides the general ignorance as to all the objects of the worldly 
phenomena, a particular ignorance as to particular objects. 

The line of distinction here drawn is the same as that drawn 
at p. ^<4 where the (question under consideration is whether the 
veil of ignorance can or cannot be removed by inference. 

P. G6. It has 

been said above that the Self Avho is the witness of all phenomena 
makes itself manifest on the return to the waking state. The 
objector is therefore imaginc<l to argue that if this ?fT8ift is able 
to rouse self-eonsciousncss, why should he not bo able to dispel the 
ignorance as to external objects? The author’s answer to it 
can be explained thus: — The existence of ignorance is proved by 
the consciousness ‘1 am ignorant.’ This ignorance is not an object 
of objective perception but of subjective consciousness. This means 
that the existence of the perciever, the is also proved by the 
same means. And by the same means again is proved the inability 
of the to dispel ignorance because the above consciousness itself 
shows that though the has made himself manifest his mani- 
festation is clouded by ignorance. 

H — This is an answer to a 

further unexpressed obji3ction that if once dream-delusion is removed 
by right knowledge, it should not occur again. The language of 
the text here is simple enough to require any explanation. 

q — Hero ends the justification 

of the first theory that the is the substratum of the 

drea m-plienomcna. 

^1^ ST — Now the author 

justifies the other theory. When the is believed to be the 
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substratum of the dream-delusion, then there can be the eradication 
of ignorance once only and that can be by the knowledge of Brahma 
which also puts an end to all duality. Therefore the return to 
the state of waking which also is a state of the ignorance which is 
the cause of the dream-delusion is not possible. Hence in that 
theory there can only be the disappearance of that ignorance on 
the rise of the one which is prevalent in the waking state just 
as wheA the delusion as to a rope being a serpent disappears wlien 
that as to its being a stick arises. 

It sliould be remarked that in this theory tliere is not the 
removal of the dream-delusion by the knowledge of the substratum, 
namely the which takes place once only in the case of 

each individual and for ever but the supplanting of one kind of 
delusion by another over the same substratum. 

^JTrvqi^T — This is an 

incidental explanation given in order to clear up a doubt which may 
be raised with regard to the satisfactoriness of the theory. It is 
easily intelligible that since according to the Vediinta do’otrine 
there is only one Self and the diflbreut individualities of the waking 
state are due to the inner organs enveloping it being dilferent, the 
dream-experiences of the different individuals must be dilferent 
owing to the latent desires lurking in those indic klual inner organs 
being different. 

P. 67. — Tliis is a third 

theory as to what is the substratum of tho dreani-phciiomena. 
Therein it is concieved that the which is tho disc that is 

reflected and is different from the which is a reffeclion in 
becomes the substratum of the clrcam-phcnomena when limited 
by the mind. According to Abhyankara this is the view of tho 
while the first is that of the iri%!%»5r^r^’s. 

— To the above view an 

objection is likely to be raised, namely that though the may 

be covered over as limited by the original ignorance it cannot be 
covered over as limited by the mind. That is anticipated aiid ans- 
wered here. The gist of the answer is that just as in the first view 
the quality of covering over is possessed by a specific ignorance 
as to one’s state so in this view also it is possessed by such 
ignorance and therefore in that view also there is nothing to make 
it untenable. 
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WH 5tT%f — ^According to Naraya^a, the 

S'§,stras referred to here are the Bhdshya of S' ahhardclidrya on the 
Brahma Sutras and other ancient works of authority. In those 
works this third view also is aeoepted at same places. 

*if, %?i: — The author 

now removes an objection which can be raised against all the throe 
views. But he treats the first and the third as if they were 
identical because although in the third the concerned is 

not sfN'^gsq', still when the former is conditioned by the 
individual mind it is as good as the latter. That is the reason why 
at the end of this passage it is said 515?^ &c. 

The objection is that in the case of the whether sr?i or 
limited by the mind, being the if the object is an elephant 

it would be identified with the Self and the consciousness ‘I am an 
elephant’ would arise just as false silver becomes identified with 
the tnother-of pearl and the knowledge ‘This is silver’ arises. 
Similarly in the case of the sriT%N5^ limited by the original igno- 
rance, the knowledge of the existence only of an elephant would 
arise not that of its being a separate object as ‘ This is an elephant’, 
the reason being that in both the cases an external object which 
can be designated as ‘this’ is absent. 

ST, srm N^HTsiTvgtTsrTTRj; — The answer is in 

the negative as to both the views though lor different reasons. 
As to the first, the reason is that just as the mother-of-pearl 
limits the substratum of silver, the self-consciousness does not limit 
the ^«l%a5=«T and hence no such false identification of the object of 
the dream with the substratum arises as in the case of the silver 
and the mother-of-pearl, the self-consciousness like the perception 
of the mother- of-pcarl preventing the occurrence of the delusion. 
Such being the case, it is believed that the ‘thisness’ of the object 
which is not opposed to the delusion becomes apparent. 

31?^ 3 — In the latter view, i. e. that in which 

the limited by the original ignorance is the substratum, 

the whole phenomena even in the waking state being imaginary 
everything in the dream-world too is imaginary and hence the 
form of the elephant and its objectiveness are both imaginary. 
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?r -When everything is 

imaginary, the existence of everything is likely to be contradicted 
also. There is however a distinction between this view and the 
Madhyamika view that in the ultimate synthesis the void only 
remains, for in this view a positive entity, namely the who 
is the substratum of all phenomena, survives. 

— As already said everything 

even in the waking state is imaginary. Hence even in that 
state when silver is mistakenly supposed to exist in place of a 
mother-of-pearl, an objective but imaginary piece of silver is 
believed to have been percieved in 2 >lace of an objective but imagi- 
nary mother-of-pearl. 

Even' when it is be- 
lieved that what appears objectively is the mother-of-pearl not 
silver, the cause of the false knowledge is not the reality of the 
ohjcctiveness of that object but that of the substratum. 

qg — This is added as a reply 

to the objection that while in the case of the delusion as to tlio 
mother-of-pearl, there is the residing in it w/iich is unknown, 
there is none in the case of the dream-phenomena. The 
spoken of here is the same as the 5r5r%?T5«T which is the substratum 
according to this theory.* 

Hero ends the discussion as to what is the substratum of the 
dream-phenomena. To sum uj), the author has here referred 
to three theories, namely, ( 1 ) that in which the as 

limited by the mind is the substratum, ( 2 ) that in which tho 
as limited by tho original ignorance is the substratum and 
(3) that in which the as limited by the mind is the substratum, 

but ho seems to be of the view that the first and the third theories 
are practically identical because the in the third is of tho 

same nature as the in the first. Therefore there are in fact 

only two theories namely ( 1 ) that in which the or ST3T%?n>«l 

as limited by the individual mind is the substratum and ( 2 ) that 
in which tho as limited by the original ignorance is 

the substratum. Both of them are equally helpful in explain- 
ing the dream-phenomena, all possible objections thereto being 
easily removable. Therefore it matters very little Avhich theory is 
accepted. From the facts however that the first theory is 


1. Vide pp. * 1 ^, 

24 
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more minutely discussed and it is repeatedly asserted in this 
work that the world-phenomena is real so far as our daily 
intercourse is concerned, I am inclined to believe that Madusudana 
favours the first theory namely, that in which the or 

Bwwuwi as limited by the mind is the substratum of the dream- 
delusion. 

P. 69. 9fr?t *9 .lRr?T — The word sra / here ) 

means ‘in the state of dreaming.’ 

This is the etymology of the 

word %5i^. The light that appears inside the body is a quality of 
the ( bile ) inside it. . Without that light nothing would be 
visible in the state of dreaming and I believe even in the state of 
contemplation when the Yogis visualize the internal structure of 
the body, see distant events as if they were taking place before 
them, the presiding deities of the different organs &c.; and finally 
the Supreme soul in the special form which they revere, tlioUgh 
there is no celestial body like the sun &c. inside their bodies. 

Purushottama cites Y'ajnavalkya Smriti III. 77 in support of 
this proposition which runs as follows 

M II 

^ — Now Madhusudana 

proceeds to explain what is the position in the case of the state of 
deep sleep. When it supervenes, the actions which were the 
causes of the states of waking and dreaming lie dormant for the 
time being and the inner organ including the desires latent therein 
as limited by the power of knowledge, simply survives in the form 
of the cause which gave birth to the man. That is the state in 
whicli the soul tired of the enjoyment of the objects appearing in 
the states of waking and dreaming lakes rest. 

sr — This is added in order to support 

the above description by appealing to the common experience 
of all men on rising up from that state, that one slept well and 
did not know anything i, e. to say, there was nothing else then 
except ignorance, the root cause of birth. 

UN The author now pi‘o 

ceeds to explain why such consciousness arises* Abhyankara 
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commenting on that explanation says that at the time of a Pralaya, 
Nescience remains in its original form only. When evolution 
commences the first Vritti that arises is that of ignorance. This 
Vritti is unqualified in all the three states of waking, dreaming and 
sleeping, of each individual. Its presence is no bar to the rise of 
knowledge of the sense-objects in the waking state. It is not 
therefore suflficient to say that there is that particular AvidyJ- 
Vrittifin the last of those states. Therefore in order to explain 
the prevention of the rise of knowledge of the sense-objects it 
must be assumed that there is another specific Vritti of Avidya, in 
that state besides the original ignorance. Further fro))» the 
common consciousness of a past state of sleep which arises on 
the return to the waking state, namely ‘I slept, well, I did net 
K’now anything’ it is assumed that besides the ignorance there were 
the feelings of happiness and of witnessing the state of happi- 
ness. These two are also Vrittis of Avidya. It is therefore said 
here that there are three such Vrittis namely, those of happiness, 
of witnessing the happiness and ignorance. 

Purushottama commenting on this sentence says that Madhu- 
sudana has said that there are throe Vrittis only in view of the 
established practice of their school whereas as a matter of fact there 
is one Vritti only and that Madhusudana himself has established* 
that fact in his Adivaitasiddhi and he himself has expanded the 
former’s arguments in his commentary on that work named Siddhi- 
sadhaka. Brahmananda says that the three Vrittis are said to be 
different on account of three different forms which the Nescience 
assumes. 

atffwvrrarar W — As sjffnr (egotism) is the result of 

A particular Vritti of the inner organ and as that organ is dormant 
in deep sleep there can in that state be no Vritti of that organ 
and therefore no specific Vritti but a group of three Vrittis as 
stated above. The in the consciousness T slept well; I did 
not know anything’ comes in only on rising up, not as a thing which 
existed in the previous state but as one through which expression 
is given to those that existed. If it had been there then there 
would not have been the state of deep sleep. 

vra The author now proceeds 

to distinguish the state of deep sleep from that of Pralaya 
(annihilation of* the world). In both the states there is the want of 
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knowledge preceded by a Vritti. However, in the former there is 
the group of the three Vrittis of Avidya which is the seed from 
which the consciousness that one slept well and that one did not 
know anything arises on waking up. It is supposed to exist because 
otherwise the rise of the said consiousness cannot be explained. In 
the latter there is nothing from which the existence of any such 
Vritti can be inferred. 

— It is not impossible to 

establish this as a case of i-ecollection, although there is no specific 
reference to time and jjlace, because there is the absenee of experience 
gained at the same time as a connection of the inner organ, such a 
connection being absent in the state of deep sleep. 

— Moreover it is not as a rule necessary 
that there should be a specific reference to time and place in each 
case of recollection. 

— It is not possible that the experi- 
ence of having slept well should arise in the waking state itself 
because deep sleep is not possible without the absorption of the 
mind which does not take place in a waking state. Therefore the 
consciousness in question cannot arise as the result of an experience 
jn the waking state but only as the recollection of an experience 
had in the preceding state. 

— J ust as that consciousness 
cannot be the result of an experience in a waking state it cannot 
also be the result of an inference it being impossible to draw one 
owing to the absence of a ( middle term ) and the fallacy called 
W«PiT#r% ( that in which the substratum is false ). 

Narayana and Brahmananda expanding this argument say 
that an inference could be drawn only in the following two ways 
namely, 

^Tt^jr. Thereout is not a because it is not proved 

and it cannot be found in the minor term. The other kind of 
inference also is not possible because there is no substratum there 
being no invariable rule that knowledge once acquired must be re- 
collected and it being therefore impossible to assume that if know- 
ledge had been acquired it w'ould have been recollected. 

It seems the word w after the word in the text is 

superfluous. I have therefore ignored it here. 
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— As already said »nrfR ( egotism or 

self-consciousness ) is a Vritti of the mind. It cannot therefore 
be present in the state of deep sleep one of whose characteristics is 
a total absorption of the mind. It is only on the return to the 
waking state that it springs up like efiervescence from a stoppered 
bottle after the stopper is removed. It cannot bo connected with 
the recollection because it was lying dormant during the state of sleep. 

In view of this explanation the question naturally arises how 
is it then that a man feels on rising that he was sleeping. The 
answer to it is supplied by the following sentence. 

^ — The answer- 

above referred to is this: — The feeling that arises namel}^ T was 
sleeping’ is similar to the feeling ‘My face is red’ which arises on 
seeing one’s reflection side by side with the redness of a china rose 
in a mirror, not to the feeling ‘I am happy’. The diflerence is that 
while in the former the sjfjRTT was not present at the same time 
as the state of sleeping, in the latter it is present at the same time 
as the enjoyment of happiness. 

P. 70. If is not 

connected with the recollection what is it that gives rise to . the 
latter ? The appropriate answer to it is that recollection and even 
doubts and errors are the result of 9 T%it and dependent upon the 
This inference is arrived at in this manner : — Knowledge is 
of two sorts, right and wrong. Right knowledge is that which is 
produced by a of the mind which cannot arise unless there is 
sjffTT. Conversely whatever is not the result of such a is not 
right knowledge. Recollection is not right knowledge because it is 
not knowledge at all. Doubts and errors though knowledge are not 
right knowledge. Hence all the three are not the result of f %’s 
of the mind and dependent upon It is a fact however that 

they do arise. They can therefore be accounted for only on the 
hypothesis that they are the products of aillr«JT which is the general 
cause of all the phenomena which cannot be accounted for other- 
wise and have the Self for their support. 

^ stfej — This is an inciden- 

tal explanation of another psychical phenomena given in order to 
strengthen the above proposition. 

An means the word of a man who is not trustwrothy^ 
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The erroneous knowledge produced by such a word is qrrl'ijr as 
opposed to such knowledge produced by self-delusion because the 
word comes from the mouth of another individual. 

The Vedantins believe that such a delusion too is the result of 
a of because though there is in that case a material for a 

of the it does not arise because the material not being 

appropriate, i. o. to say, the word not being true, the is ■ 

powerless to act. 

In his commentary on this passage Abhyankara has raised 
certain other doubts and solved them. It is not necessary to 
mention all of them and their solutions here. 

^Twri^ — In the previous 

seutence there is an explanation as to the false knowledge produced 
by the word of a man who is not trustworthy. In this sentence 
it is explained how the false knowledge which a Vedic text tries to 
produce by an injunction arises. The text referred to is sttjt 

Tliere is no doubt that a name even of Brahma 
cannot be Brahma itself. Still just as a newly married couple 
is shown a star very near the north pole and told that it is the 
north pole because that star cannot be seen easily by many, so 
this text makes a near approach to truth when it implies that 
name is Brahma. Such kind of knowledge is obviously neither 
right knowledge nor totally false knowledge but all the same it is 
a ff% of the mind difierent from both and sr»n like desire &c. 

‘srer ^ g — This is a 

quotation from the Blidshya of &' anlcardclmrya on Brahmasutra 
I. 1. 4. This remark has been made by him while distinguishing 

jrg from ftsgr’. 

This explains why ai ( abstract 

reasoning ) is also a 

I — The most common illustration 

of an 9»gwrg is From this it is argued: — grre- 

ft g Here the gijggrg which is proved by ^gigrg is 

imposed on the and thus connected with it though there is in 
fact smoke on the mountain. This is the result of the assumption 
of a false minor term. Such a reasoning is not 9 tr produced by 

i i . Yiik N . S, P, Edition p, 129 whore it is found with a slight variation. 
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ft but a conclusion drawn from an independent and 

is therefore different from vnr (erroneous knowledge) and jwt 
( right knowledge) because it is not based on any visible sign but 
on a hypothesis which is based on nothing else but a freak of the 
mind. 

means ‘connecting’. 

?n?T 

The referred to here is that inferred from the text ww 

(f. sjr. 

WH means ‘only when it is admitted that ?ri is of the 
nature of a particular independent operation of the mind which is 
different from knowledge’. 

From the fact that it is only that is said to be the 
designation of the it is to be understood that the 

consists of sr«rn only while ;[TinT and are only aids 

to it. That is so, because finally knowledge arises from swr which 
takes place from the words of the »TfTgnr*w’s after all doubts &c. 
have been removed. According to Purushottama «Tsm here means 
siiSt i^55^??rTJTl ^ h 

Narayapa and Abhyankara also agree v'itli this view. 

Out of the three kinds of nlf, leads to a belief in the 
identity of the individual soul and Brahma on the removal of 
si*TnimuT?T»»n^r (doubts as to the authoritativeness of the U panishads); 

leads to a conviction as to that identity on the removal of 
( doubts as to the truth of the sayings contained 
in those Avorks) and i3ri^'i'!ir?T5T leads to the realization thereof 
on the removal of ( those impressions which may have 

been formed by the soul’s identification with physical bodies in 
countless previous births ). 

means ‘the discussion as to (the purport of) 
the Vedanta sentences’. This having been done by S'ankaracharya 
id the S'drlraka Bhdshya, Purushottama says that it must be 
understood that he has not denied that has been ordained and 
that what he has denied is that the acquisition of !?T»r has been 
ordained. 

spsRf: means and wTfrftsp is its opposite. 
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These are the 

subject-matters of the four chapters of the Sdrlraka Sutras. 
All the commentators have eleborately explained these ^’s in their 
commentaries. 

5^ means ‘the seer’ and t?*!' ‘the objects of perception.’ 

is ‘ the witness ’ and ??T5f?r ‘ the phenomena to be witnessed.’ 


sirim: means 'creation’, sttw ‘destruction’ and snrfW: ‘end 
or limit.’ 

5 means ‘ miserable ’ and ‘ the abode of the 

highest joy.’ 


The above four rT^’s 
serve to establish that Brahma is eternal joy. But they do not 
establish that it is above limitations and therefore it would be 
destructible. This fifth is therefore resorted to in order to 
establish that fact. 


means ‘being followed’ or ‘not being the counter-part 
of absolute non-existence’. This quality belongs to Brahma not 
to Maya. means ‘being excluded or not followed’ or ‘being 

the counterpart of absolute non-existence’, 'riiis quality belongs 
to Miiya. not to Brahma. That being so when there is the absence 
of there is That means that Brahma is not 

limited and therefore not destructible. 

Nfirayaua and Purushottama are of the view that although 
the u4’.s mentioned here are five only thej^ are not the only 
ones that arc re, sorted to in the Vedanta philosophy but they 
are specifically mentioned as the characteristic featurc.s thereof. 
Aldiynkara on the other hand holds that there are not even five 
but only the four u^’s which are first mentioned and that the fifth 
being the ba.si.s of those four is implied in all of them. I am of 
the opinion that the latter is the better view because the singular 
number in the pronoun more fits in with its being construed 
to refer to the last only rather than to all the five and because 
the fifth has no specific place assigned to it in the Brahma Sutras 
us each of the other four has. 

means ‘such reasoning as would be helpful in 
arriving at the conclusions suggested by the purport of the 
Upanisheid texts.’ 
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means 

EtfirgtKT: means 'the adepts’ ( in the Vedantas'astra ). 

— These ?r4’s have been elaborately set 

forth ill Madhusudana’s Vedantahalpalatikd. Brahmananda con- 
firms this statement in his commentary. No. 3 of the Princess of 
Wales jSaraswati Bhavan Text Series, Benares, edited with an 
Introduction in Sanskrit, by Ramajna S'arma Pandoya purports 
to bo this work but I do not believe that it is the whole of it. In 
my opinion it is the first only thereof for various reasons 
which will be found mentioned in the introduction to this work. 
Suffice it to say here that though there is a reference to these 
at pp. 90-92 of the above edition the elaboration thereof spoken of 
by Madhusudana and Brahmananda is not to be found there. 

Hero ends the discussion as to the nature of the state of deep 
sleep and the subjects incidental thereto. 

Summary — The state of deep sleep is the seat of repose of the 
individual soul tired of the enjoyment of the states of waking and 
dreaming. This takes place when the actions which are the causes 
of the two latter states arc exhausted and the inner organ together 
with the latent desires limited by the power of knowledge rests in 
the form of the causal body and the state of deep sleep means 
nothing but the knowledge of the cause (f. e. Nescience) only. Of 
what kind is this knowledge? It is of the kind of a triple Vritti 
of Nescience in the form of one’s being a witness, being happy 
and being ignorant of one’s state. There is not any particular 
Vritti because the ego is absent. This definition does not extend 
to the absorption of the universe because therein there is no 
knowledge of the nature of a Vritti owing to the absence of a 
seed from which it could be assumed. In deep sleep on the contrary 
there is such a seed because on rising up one becomes conscious that 
one slept well and did not know anything. This consciousness 
arises from recollection only because in recollection it is not 
necessary that there should bo any reference to time and place. 
This is not direct cognition because there is not knowledge arising 
at the same time as contact with the inner organ. Nor is it an 
inference because there is no middle term and hence no basis. 
As for the ego it is experienced only at the time of rising. 
25 
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It having been absorbed is not experienced then. What takes 
place is the recollection of the Self as superimposed upon by 
the ego having been in the same predicament with it just as 
one’s face is found to bo red in a mirror owing to the redness 
of the china rose being superimi^osed upon it and therefore 
the consciousness that arises is not like that when one feels 
‘I am happy’ which means that the state of happiness and the self- 
consciousness exist at the same time. This recollection like ‘doubts, 
errors &o. is dependent upon the Self. Moreover since the ego is the 
support of knowledge produced by the means of proof such as direct 
congnition, inference &c., all its products are characterized by 
the quality of being right knowledge. This recollection is not 
knowledge at all. Hence the cause of the recollection is Nescience 
( erroneous knowdedgo ) only because of its being unconnected with 
facts gathered by experience and being dependent upon one’s mind 
only. It is therefore that room has been found in the Vedanta 
philosophy for the injunction as to study aided by contemplation 
and realization. According to that philosophy knoAvledge alone 
is sufficient to bring about final absolution. That is produced by 
the Vedanta sentences &c. themselves. There can bo no 

injunction with regard thereto. But study can be enjoined as 
it is not knowledge but a function of the mind different from 
right or erroneous knowledge. The above philosophy treats of 
four u4’s namely, 

and which are the subject- 

matters of the four chapters of the Brahma Sutras of Badarayana. 
A fifth namely is also resorted to in order 

to prove that Brahma is unlimited and therefore indestructible 
but the adepts are of opinion that it is implied in all the 
other ?t4’s and therefore does not deserve to be classed separately. 
For a more detailed discussion of these u4i’s one must refer to the 
author’s Vcclantahaljialatikd. 

P. 74. may — From what has 

preceded it is clear that the state of sleep is one of unqualified 
enjoyment because the inner organ having been absorbed, the joys 
and sorrows of the world which are never unmixed are all forgotten 
for the time being and the Self is therein accompanied by nothing 
else except ignorance of that blissful state but for which the Self 
w'ould never like to exchange that state for that of waking as the 
former if not accompanied by it would be its state of absolute 
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purity. But on account of that ignorance it is not the pure 
state of the Self but one of the phases of its worldliness and 
therefore when it is in that state it is given a different designation, 
namely snaf. 

in.¥unigwiq[, Mfg aT H tr g T — In the state of 5 ^ the soul is 

limited by in addition to which exists in all the 

states (jf worldliness. It is hence said that there is 
On the other hand, the absence of connection with the mind and 
the body and senses which are the cause of misery makes a very 
near approach to the state of the highest bliss. Hence it is said 
that there is 

For a very detailed exposition of this state see Brihddranyaka 
( IV. 3 ) Chlumdogya ( VI. 8 ) and MCmdukya together with the 
KdriJcd of Gaudapada and S'anhara's Bhanhya thereon. 

'NT?rr:5R<iwr H STT — In that state again, 

there is the absorption of the inner organ but inasmuch as there 
is the limitation caused by the impressions formed thereon there 
is not the absence of sftgfw and therefore not the attainment of 
omniscience. 


^ — The Chhdndogya 

contains (VIII 3. 2 ) the text ; — srsrr sr There 

are similar texts in other Upanishads also tending to establish the 
identity of the individual with the Supreme Soul when the former 
is in the state of . The author says that this identity has 
been spoken of figuratively on account of the individual soul 
being then freed from identification with the body, senses &c. 
Moreover as the #Fprt’s which are the instrumental cause of the 
effects which depend upon the w«fft such as recollection &c. are 
not also the material cause thereof the pure Self is the common 
of all the individuals in their state of deep sleep in which the 
survive though the inner organ is absorbed for the time 
being. On the other hand in the state the inner organ is 

present and is the material cause of the effects dependent upon the 
irm^rr such as perception &c. and therefore the srirrar’s differ in the 
case of each individual. 

w JTfirewr 3 'n%: — It is because the himself 

becomes the JT*nOT in the state, being then qualified by certain 
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conditions, that a restoration of connection with the previous 
experiences does not become impossible. 

primarily means ‘joining together’ or ‘uniting’. 
Hence here it must be taken to mean ‘the restoration of connec- 
tion with’ or as the commentators say ‘i'ecolloction of’ (the past 
experience). 

u«rnnTH: — The prose order of these, verses 

would be as follows; — 

U?r: fT I 51 UURW5I: 

i The meaning thereof is that it is because the ^nsEft 
does not like the objects of perception dilFer with each individual 
though the knowing-self and the means of proof do, that he is called 
‘the Self,’ for in the manner in which the mutual changes of the 
knowing-seifs &c,, are witnessed by the Self, those of the Self would 
not be, it being itself the witness of the non-existence of all the 
knowing-seifs &c. 

The etymology of the word wrum is 
Hence its etymological meaning being that which pervades every- 
thing, the idea of a plurality of seifs is excluded. 

argument is that when the author of the Vdrttika denies that there 
is a plurality of even in the waking state, it is the height 

of infatuation to postulate that there is their plurality in the state 
of deep sleep and therefore the above proposition that there is only 
one for all in that state is unassailable. 

P. 75. 5ig — It is natural 

to suppose that pain also should bo experienced in the state of deep 
sleep as pleasure is because just as sometimes one rises up with the 
consciousness ‘I slept well’, at sometimes one also rises up with the 
consciousness ‘I slept with difficulty’. 

5T, The author says in the first 

place that it is not possible because there is nothing there from 
which pain could be felt. 

5 ^ It is strange that 

though and 5 :^ are correlatives the first should always bo 
felt in deep sleep and the second never. The author therefore 
accounts for it by saying that the former being the nature of 
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the Self is experienced when everything else is absent and the 
latter not, because the consciousness of the body, senses and mind 
which are the sources of pain is not there. But it cannot be gain- 
said that pain is experienced at times in the state of deep sleep. 
He therefore opines that such an experience may be due to the 
uncomfortableness of the bed or some similar cause. 

wsiwr wwraR’Pnft' This is another possible 

explan§.tion. According to Purushottama it is based upon the 
view of Sures'waracharya, very often referred to herein as the 
author of the Vdrttiha, expressed in the VdrtUha on the 
Jyotirhrdhmana which forms part of the sixth Adhyfiya of the 
Brihadaranyakopanishat. Abhyankara says that the said 
Erfilimana occurs in the fourth Adhyfiya of that Upanishad. A 
reference to the text published by the Nir^aya JSagar Press shows 
that the latter is correct. 

P. 75-76. ?t«iT % sOTT^rw snirsirira: As 

appears clearly from the details that are given the view seems to 
be that each state has three sub-states. 

3tTn®rrin; means the perfectly ivalcing state in which there is no 
trace of any of the other two. Similarly ^jr^arir: means the 
perfectly dreaming state and means the perfectly sleeping 

state. The other two phases of the states have traces of tho 
one or the other of the remaining two. Thus in sniiq; there may 
be a trace of either or § 5 %, in ^ that of either or 55 % 
and in that of either ms(% or ^sr. They are thereWe 

imperfect states. 

According to this explanation therefore the recollection of 
pain during the state of deep sleep may arise on waking up from 
a state of 

«i«n It is clear that the 

referred to here is the Vdrttika of Sures'tmrdchtmja spoken of 
above. The g i % g that is referred to may be the Yogavds'ish^ha 
Rdrmyanct. The commentators are silent as to its identification. 
The editor of the recent Benares edition notes that this expression 
does not occur in two of the Mss. collated by himh That however 
seems to be the result of an oversight of their copyists because it is 
found in all the other printed editions and in all tlie Mss. collated 
by me. 

1, Sanscrit Series No, LXY, }). 4^9j/oot-no(e L 
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^ — So far the author has 

established that the three states, smtin, ^ and ggftr and their 
presiding spirits fitw, and srrar are of the nature of Nescience 
as stated in the first two lines of the verse. These relate to the 
microcosm only. But ho has also incidentally mentioned the 
corresponding states of the macrocosm and their presiding spirits. 
So long as these are looked upon as separate entities no spiritual 
good would accrue. Therefore in order that it may acciue he 
first describes how they should be grouped together. The three 
groups in which all of them fall are called (1) si«n?iT i. e. one relating 
to the individual, the word sTRirr therein having the connotation 
of ‘ the self ’ as the word is used in ordinary parlance ; ( 2 ) 
i, e. one relating to the group of external objects including those 
above and below the earth and ( 3 ) i. e. one relating to 

the gods Avho preside over the three Giinas which govern the 
former groups. The prod nets of Nescience above-enumerated can 


therefore be classified a 

,s follows: — 


ST^TTrJTJ?;. 



(fit's: 








i^rnT 

1^: 



(Jrrsr: 







— This 

explains why the grouping has been made. Those groups are 
denoted respectively by the three syllables «T, g’ and n of Orhkara. 
The Upasana ( worship or contemplation ) thereof as one, consists 
in thinking that there is no distinction between each grwr and 
its cfi^, and between the first group which is an effect and the 
second which is the causa thereof and between the second which 
is an effect and the third which is the cause thereof. By such 
Upasana, one attains to the region of Hiranyagarbha and to 
gradual absolution through the purification of the heart. 

Cf. S'anlcara Bhdshya on Brahma Sutra I. 8. 18^, 


1 . N. S, P, Edition p. 28Q, 
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wte?:— As opposed to the 

above-mentioned there is the ««iligRK ( immediate absolution ). 
That kind of absolution can be attained by the knowing of the 
alone to the exclusion of all these limitations i. e. all tho 
three states of the individual soul and the Supremo Soul and the 
presiding deities of those states. 


It seems from this that according to the Vedanta doctrine the 
apparently easier way to attain to final emancipation is that of 
knowledge of the true nature of the Self. What one has to do 
is simply to acquire the knowledge of the from any of the 

meditate upon it and realize it. But it deserves to 
bo noted that one does not become fit for instruction in this 
esoteric philosophy unless he has prepared himself for it by the 
acquisition of all the four ?rrvr?r’s which are 1^%^, 
and ggsjwr. Mere is of no avail because until the mind is 

cleared of all the dross that has collected therein for countless 
ages, Avhich can be done by and &c. true knowledge 

cannot arise. Moreover none is likely to be turned away from the 
pleasures of the world unless he has i. c. has learnt to 

distinguish between the Self and tho non-selfs. This arises 

on doing (works without thinking of their results). Thus 

S'ankara says: — 

^ II 




( 3n. ^ ). 


Vide also S'drlraka Bhdshya on Brahma Sutra I. 1. 1. and 
Vdehaspati’s gloss thereon^. From the fact that Madhusudana 
has not touched the subject of in any portion of this work it 

should not for a moment he believed that he held any other 
view because he was a staunch follower of S'ankaracharya 
and because in the introductory passage to his Bhaktirasdyanam 


l.N.S. P. Ediiim. pp. 71-73. 
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he has distinctly stated that the Vedantas'astra can bo studied 
and its truth realized only by those who possess the necessary 
qualifications and in the first Stabaka of the Vecldntakalpalatikd 
which bears the sub-title ha has after setting 

forth the view of the Upanishad school as to the nature of 
final absolution stated:— ( sttwh: ) 

flta? and proceeded to explain what those four obstacles are 

and how they can be removed and at the end of that Stabaka again 
he has wound up the discussion as to the power of the Vedic words 
by saying that the undifferentiated direct knowledge produced by 
the Vedic texts produce the desired effect after th;, obstacles 
are removed by reasoning and that there is a particu^iar order in 
which one fault after another is removed and then ^et forth that 
order® and lastly while setting forth the final conclusion ho has again 
stated: — «Tft?rr3r%^ gggoTT 'srg^5ironft»ri'fr?ir 

Ji’or one therefore 

who is a sincere seeker after truth, the path is not so easy as it 
appears to bo at first sight. As S'i’i Krishna says* it may require 
numerous births to realize the great truth contained in the 
Upanishads which are the foundation of the Adwaita philosophy. 
One who from mere reading, w'hich as explained oeforc® is not even 
in the technical sense, allows himself to be misled into 
thinking that he has realized the truth and is therefore no longer 
bound by the law of Karma, becomes on the contrary more entangled 
in the net of arfitur and by becoming a worse sinner than he would 
otherwise have been, brings the into contempt. 

— Resuming 

the thread the author says that the meaning of the verse is that 
the and irr^ and the three states wTrirgc, ^ and §5% being 

of the nature of Nescience and being unreal substances owing 
to their being objects • of perception the substratum of egotism 
is the pure who is unaffected by anj’^ of them and who is called 
the ( fourth ). 

1. Princess of Wales Saraswad Bhavan Text Series No, III. p. 6, 

2. Ibid, 91, 

3. Ibid, p, 92, 

L jnl% qd («t. wh). 

5, Vide p, 191 supra. 
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« 5 ^ *T — It may be 

recedled that Madhusudana had introduced this verse with the 
query ‘If the Self is self-luminous and therefore ever resplendent 
how can the states of siTini &c. be accounted for^ ?’ Having explained 
how these states arise and how their presiding spirits come into 
being, he now winds up the discussion by saying that from the 
point of view of our ordinary intercourse every state can be statis- 
factorily accounted for but from the philosophical view-point the 
Self does not undergo any change of state and therefore the 
Vedanta doctrine is unassailable. 

-Explained in details. 

This is the same work that is referred to at 

p, ®o supra. 

I have not been able to find any discussion on the three 
ignorance-states of the individual soul in the first Stabaka of that 
work which has been edited from Benares. I did find an allusion 
to the dream-phenomena at p. 62 of that edition but it cannot 
be the portion of the Veddntahalpalatikd referred to here because 
the allusion is only a casual one made in the course of a statement 
of an objection to the theory that once the beginningless ignorance 
which is the cause of bondage is removed, there is no fear of its 
recurrence, and because there is no attempt made at that place to 
reconcile the changes of states which we daily experience with the 
immutability of the Self spoken of by the Adwaitins. I am 
therefore of opinion that the reference here made is to some other 
Stabaka of that work which I have not as yet seen. 

P. 77. Verse IX. sif, 

»ITf — The unreality of the three presiding spirits of the waking, 
dreaming and sleeping states together with that of those states 
being established, it may be argued that the Self who witnesses 
them should also be unreal. This verse is therefore added to 
establish that the witness thereof is real. 

»i%i5?:--The first 

word in the verse is With reference to it the author says 
that it has been used in order to indicate collectively the unmen- 
tioned reasons such as and others. 


1. Vide p. supra. 

'* 26 
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means ‘the quality of being the place where all 
contradiction terminates’. Thus when it is said ^ SPte 

there is the irw of fsm and the sjftB becomes the wiftr of that wr» 
When however you say ^ you deny that Brahma is like any 
known object. You cannot positively define it because it is unlike 
any known object and it is beyond the power of speech to define 
it. Therefore it is the end of all contradictions. 

«<• 

means ‘ the being known as the substratum 
of the ( worldly ) delusion’. The Self is known as such because 
there can be no delusion without a substratum and it is proved 
that the world is a delusion. 

dgiiMMit4>i4U<i: means ‘the absence of any one who can know that 
it i. e. the Self is contradicted’. It is said that there is the absence 
of such a one for if there is any then the thing contradicted cannot 
be the Self it being the only residue after everything else has 
vanished. 

Mllfilmwaagwidi ': — cr ftft gw em means * the quality of 

being circumscribed or limited ’ and ssawn ‘ the quality of being 
unreal’. These terms are co-extensive because of the text w 

— Since Brahma has been said in 

this text to be the Self of everything that exists, it must be un- 
limited by time and space. It being so, it may be believed that 
vavm and ?ng are also the seifs of everything because they too are 
all-pervading but that is not correct because sinsm had a cause, 
namely and there was a time when it was produced and 

therefore it was so far limited and similarly U13 had wwiw for its 
cause and it too is therefore limited. Still these are said to be 
all-pervading because the other elements are less pervading than 
them. Thus their all-pervasiveness is relative only while that 
of Brahma is absolute. 

^ — A thing can be an object of 

man’s attainment only if it is either the means to the total extinction 
of misery or the attainment of positive bliss. Since the Self is 
all-pervading and therefore eternal and is also a positive substance 
it cannot be the former. It cannot also be the latter because bliss 
being ephemeral the eternal Self cannot be identical with it. This 
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is answered by laying that there aw Vedio testa which 
apdak of the Self aa being an object of man’s attainment. 

This contains a refu- 
tation of the reason assigned for the objection, based on certain 
Vedio texts which speak of Brahma as the highest bliss. 

WCT w — Hereby the author 

explains why if the Self is eternal and therefore ever free it is said 
that ( liberation ) has taken place or that it has ceased to 
exist. The knowledge of one’s true nature arises according to the 
Adwaita school from the Mahavakyas. Of course knowledge 
there does not simply mean knowledge of the meaning of the words 
but of the purport of the sentence as a whole and that too not a 
mere intellectual understanding but the realization of the truth 
contained therein. When such knowledge arises, it is said that 
the man is liberated. So long as it does not arise he is said to be 
bound. As a matter of fact Brahma or Atma is ever free but 
the consciousness of its being so is not always present. Therefore 
when it is present the man is said to be liberated, otherwise he is 
said to be bound. This consciousness is a function of the mind 
not of the Self. It is therefore said that the Self is not concerned 
with either freedom or bondage.* 

«iwnsreTsnnBW Having esta- 

blished that final absolution is an object of man’s attainment if it is 
believed to be of the nature of positive bliss, the author now 
establishes that even if it is believed that it is of the nature of 
the absence of misery still it is an object to be striven for. The 
argument is that the worldly phenomena which is the cause of all 
misery is mistakenly supposed to exist in Brahma. Brahma is 
therefore the substratum of that phenomena. Hence where there 
is the absence of that phenomena or misery there is Brahma, i. e. 
to say, the absence of misery itself is Brahma. Hence when man 
strives for the cessation of misery he automatically acquires the 
true knowledge of the Self. Thus it is that even in this case final 
absolution is an object of man’s attainment. 

P. 78 . srg:, wlft gw si ^ — Whether man becomes conscious 
of happiness while in the liberated state, is a question which 
deserves to be thrashed out when the nature of that state is 
being discussed. The author has therefore raised it here. 

\ I, Vide (he veree/rom the Karikh of Qau^aphda ^mted at p. 
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ww:, iNriTTWTraiiscre This 

objection has been anticipated in order to introduce the expression 
which contains the answer of S'ankara to that query. 
It is a double-edged sword thrust at the Adwaita doctrine. One 
edge is that if you say that one becomes conscious of happiness 
in that state that cannot bo proved because consciousness becomes 
manifest through the body, senses &c. and connection with them 
is not supposed to exist in that state; further if it is believed that 
the consciousness does exist inspite of the absence of any vehicle of 
manifestation, the consequence would be that it would have to be 
assumed that such a consciousness exists even in the state of 
worldliness. The other edge is that if the contrary is believed 
then the attainment of final absolution ceases to be worthy of 
being striven for by man because nothing is worthy of being 
striven for unless one becomes conscious of it and that it is for 
that very reason that a school of philosophers who believe 
themselves to be Vaishpavas say that the position of a man in 
the state of final absolution is like that of sugar which does not 
know its own sweetness and that as its enjoyers do know it the 
best state to be striven for is that of living in the presence 
of Vishnu as a Dasa ( servant ). 

The school of philosophers here referred to is that of the 
followers of Madhwacharya. 

w — This refutes the reason given 

in the objection that there being none to make the consciousness 
manifest, it cannot arise. It is only an amplification of the 

The root in irafif is 1 A. meaning ‘to become famous, or 
spread abroad or appear or become manifest.’ 

P. 79. wm w «p«rRt?r<ir?: — ^This 

is a further objection against the Adwaita doctrine. The gist 
of it is that although happiness may be the same as knowledge 
which does not require anything else to make it manifest, it cannot 
be identical with the Self because sn’’! is an act which is dependent 
upon something else and because in fact one feels ‘I know’, not ‘I 
am knowledge’. 

— This is an answer to the above objection, It is 
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'taiadd clear further on what is meant by it and why this knowledge 
is not dependent upon anything else. 

gfnmffir According to the 

texts here quoted the Self is itself self-resplendent knowledge and 
bliss. But one feels ‘I know’, i. e. to say, that knowledge is some- 
thing external to the Self and depending upon it because on the 
Self being falsely identified with the inner organ a superimposition 
of knowledge takes place upon a Vritti of that organ. 

ST turq^: — What is an act indicated 

by the root-meaning and what is produced and destroyed is a 
Vritti of the inner organ. The Self which is knowledge in the 
form of consciousness, being the substratum of everything including 
that organ itself, is not dependent upon anything at all and hence 
there is no danger of duality stepping in in the Adwaita doctrine. 
What is meant is that the changes, namely the so-called produc- 
tion and destruction of knowledge, take place in the inner organ 
whose Vritti is a means towards the manifestation of tho know- 
ledge i. e. the Self which already exists affd which never ceased 
or will cease to exist at any time. 

Tbr ...srn^^rerftrf^ This sentence gives the 

purport of the verse as a whole. 

Verse X. *13, 5 rtfar 

Upto the ninth verse S'aukara has described the Self in view of the 
dbr and «inn; i. e.- relatively. In this verse he ignores them altogether 
and describes it absolutely as far as language can go. 

The objection here raised is that the existence of a thing is 
required to be denied only if it is established at some time. The 
horn of a hare never exists, existed or will exist and therefore it 
is not necessary to deny its existence. Such being the case, 
and S'ankara having established in the last verse that the world 
is unreal it follows according to the objectoi-, that it cannot be 
absolutely unreal even from the philosophical stand-point. 

P. 80. snl«<5Jwarrfif^<iJl'tM(h^'9rrat--This 

is said with reference to the text which follows the 

text ?T^9 &c. Therein the word has been used to exclude 

the possibility of there being anything of the same class as 
and the word has been used to exclude that of anything 
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of i^other class. Besides these there is a third wwd in the 
text, namely This excludes the possibility of there being any 
internal difference such as is spoken of by the other Vedanta 
schools. Although they admit that all this is Brahma they further 
say that the world and the individual souls exist inside it, that 
the former is an outcome of its infinite powers and the latter are 
related to it as sparks are to fire and that therefore Brahma is 
a wfii ( possessor of an attribute ) and its and &c. 

are the w^’s residing therein, that Brahma is an e’qnff ( object of 
worship ) and the individual soul an ( worshipper ) and so 

on. Such &c. and therefore also are excluded by 

the term ^ and therefore this text establishes the existence of 
the absolute Brahma. The expression w has been based only 

upon the exclusion of the by the term in the said text. 

wrat tun — ^This is the etymology of the word |u. 

^ is a past participal of ^ 2. P. ‘to go’, or ‘to go to or be reduced 
to a particular state’. Hence ^tun means ‘reduced to twoness 
or duality’ and tun means ‘the idea of being reduced to twoness’. 
Thus when one regiment is divided into two, it is said to have 
been and similarly when at the beginning of a Kalpa t^ie sole 
reality ftn ( Spirit ) becomes manifest in two forms an4 
it is said to have been Iftun or The idea of Icing 

such is called t?in or tuww.*. 

.tugwRl — This is the first half of the verse 

occurring in the Vdrtiika. Its second half is: — 

ufe® <1^ wtu:— The word ufeet: in this text has been 

explained as §1^;. Here uu means Nescience 

or its products. Therefore the purport of the text is that the 
Self is pure, one without a second. Abhyankara says that this 
text can be construed to describe the Self while in the sleeping 
state because in that state Nescience is dormant and therefore 
the Self is pure and quite alone. I doubt very much whether 
this interpretation can be correct because even though there is no 
other object in the state of sleep still there is Nescience and the 
Self is therein affected by it and therefore it cannot be said to be 
pure. Moreover the context here shows that the text has not been 
used to support any view as to the condition of the Self in the 
state of deep sleep. 
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wnrtwrt — This explains how the 

denial of existence of the world-phenomeim can be logicaUy proved. 

A means ‘a counter-part’, amr? is a technical term 

of the nrramTV made use of when what is actually proved is less 
than what is required to be proved with respect to a subject in 
hand. It i»a ^ (fault), is said to be ( indescribablef) 

i. e. ndther (existing) nor (non-existing). It is just 
like silver appearing in a mother-of-pearl and has therefore 
JTffiWrT%^P ( phenomenal ) existence only which disappears on the 
rise of the true knowledge of the sutetratum. The only difference 
between the two instances of delusion is that the silver appears 
in a mother-of-pearl on account of ( individual ignorance ) 

while the world-phenomena appears in Brahma on account of 
q5trftHrT(the ignorance which is the root-cause). The |fu being 
thus indescribable is capable of being experienced by the six 
means of proof. That is the reason why it is necessary to deny 
its existence philosophically. 

ai&HiOT WRWT sri^rqrxmnj;— The objector would say that if 

that is so then the Self should be proved by pointing a finger, i. e. 
to say, as the subject of a result arrived at by a means of proof. 

— Purushottama alone of the four commentators 
explains this expression. His explanation is; — 

Further while introducing the remark he says 

It therefore appears that according to him the expression 
means that the Self cannot be described in words. I am 
of opinion that that is not the literal meaning of the expression 
but its purport. The literal meaning thereof so far as I can 
gather is ‘with reference to what ( shall I speak of it)’? Since a 
definition means the description of an unknown thing in terms 
of a known one which is similar to it and there is nothing 
similar to Brahma or the Self in terms whereof it can be described, 
it must be said that Brahma cannot be defined or in other words, 
that there are no words which can give an adequate idea of Brahma. 

P. 81. The term here can best 

be translated as ‘uniqueness’. It is because Brahma is unique 
that it oannot be the subject of speech. 

aVww— This text contains a contradiction in terms 
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Still it is a recognized fact that there is a voice of silence which 
in certain circumtances appeals to the human heart more loudly 
than spoken words. 

w — If Brahma is not a subject 

of speech, the question naturally arises how can the Vedanta texts 
iftipart knowledge thereof. The answer to it is that though Brahma 
or the Self is not itself a subject of speech, the texts are able to 
remove ignorance by giving rise to a state of mind in which one 
thinks of nothing else but Brahma. It is to supply that ansVer 
that the epithet has been used. 

Narayaua and Brahmananda commenting on this expression 
say that the authoritativenesa of the Vedanta texts consists in their 
being instrumental in giving rise to right knowledge in the shape of 
a state of mind in tune with Brahma, not in their being instrumental 
in bringing about a fruit relating thereto and in support of that 
view quote the following couplet:— 

Abhyankara makes this distinction clearer. He says that 
when an object becomes known two kinds of wTi%’s take place, 
namely one that of the or which dispels the ignorance with 
reference to the particular object, and the other that of the ^?[rwnsr 
which is also known as a and whose function is to make 

the object which is inert, manifest and that when Brahma is 
to be realized, the first is required because there is ignorance 
to be dispelled but not the second because the thing to bo 
known is self-resplendent. This explanation is based upon the 
following couplets taken from the Panchada^i : — > 

?m?rR ^3^11 

^ II (\s. 

S'ankara has discussed this point in his Blidshya on Bfahma 
Sutra 1. 1. p and drawn the conclusion that the purpose of the 
Scriptures is not to prove that Brahma is such and such but 

i. F, Editivn pp, 12^-25, 
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only to show that it is the Self itself and not an object of perception 
and thereby to remove the distinction between the knower, the 
thing to be known, the act of knowledge &c. which is brought 
into existence by Nescience. 

The paradoxical texts which follow are to bo interpreted in 
the light of this distinction. Thus in iTU &c. mesuis 

‘known^as not being the subject of the fruit of an external means 
of proof’ 4nd irsm means ‘revealed as the last resort by the 
self-luminous Self’ and so also with respect to the terms 
and 

sflTwnRiT sf That which one cannoT> think of 

by the mind but by which according to the wise the mind gets 
the power of thinking of objects of this world (is Brahma). 

^ — Not this which the people worship objectively 

i. e. God who is believed to be possessed of certain qualities. 

^ Madhu- 

sudana now winds up the whole discussion by reiterating the 
final conclusion which is that on the removal of ignorance by an 
uninterrupted Vritti produced by the Vedanta sentences, all the 
miseries which are imagined on account of it are eradicated and 
one having become of the nature of the supreme bliss, has his life’s 
purpose served. 

At the end of his commentary NarSyapa Tirtha gives the 
purport of the whole work which ■ is in substance this:— Brahma 
itself which transcends all limitations and is as a matter of fact 
devoid of all distinctions of colour or mode of life does the appro- 
priate acts through beginningless ignorance assumed by itself by 
assuming the forms of the Supreme Soul and the individual souls, 
having previously appeared as bound to each body by the notions of 
meum and teum and subsequently appears as liberated by knowledge 
produced from the Scriptures, that as a matter of fact it was 
neither bound nor did it become free because the ignorance which 
is the cause of bondage is indescribable, and as ignorance being 
imaginary cannot exist without its substratum, all the things 
which are spoken of as the individual souls, the universe &c. are 
Brahma itself and nothing else, that to believe otherwise would be 
contrary to reason and the Vedic texts and that therefore the 
27 
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theory as to duality and as to its 'being real is an outcome of the 
infatuation of some deluded persons. 

P. 82 . St N ^Irfi!r ^«at ^ — Here S'ankara and 

Sures'wara, the authors of the S'di^raka Bhdshya and the Vdrttika 
respectively are praised in preference to Badarayana Vyasa because 
the latter could not properly knit together the meanings of the 
diflFerent Vedic texts though he had in his hands a thread in the form 
of the Brahma Sutras, while the former could though they had 
no such thread. It is so done because it is a well-known fact that 
S'ankara has more successfully than Badarayaijia carved out in hts 
Bhdshya a consistent doctrine from the Upanishads and because 
Sures'wara following S'ankara has also successfully done so in the 
Vdrttika. 

There is in this verse ^ figure of speech called based 

upon a pun on the word ^ which means ‘a laconic sentence’ as 
well as ‘a thread’, the word which means ‘a substance’ such as a 
pearl as well as ‘the meaning of a word’ and the word which 

means ‘bringing about a logical connection &c.’ as well as ‘binding’. 

It should be observed that Madhusudana has not here cen- 
sured Vyasa but has only said that he eulogises his more immediate 
masters S'ankara and Sures'wara. He means thereby that though 
all are worthy of reverence, he is inclined to praise the two to 
whom he is more indebted than to the third. 

One who goes through this 

work carefully is sure to be convinced that Madhusudana has not 
made an empty boast in saying that this digest though small in 
size is pregnant with a great meaning. 

A is a philosopher’s stone which is believed to yield 

whatever the man possessing it desires for. 

A ftwwr is a digest, i. e. to say, a work in which what is 
contained in the previous treatises on the same subject is put 
together in a systematic way, i. e. a compendium. Thus the 
are digests in asmuch as they bring within a narrow compass the 
provisions of the Dharmas'l^stras contained in the several Smritis. 
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A 3^ is one who is in the habit of thinking deeply and 
hence a sage or a philosopher. 

A gfiRt is one who is possessed of merits t. e. meretorious. 

jjW f|— -Mark the absence of self-conceit 

in the author. He gives credit for whatever elegance there is 
in this work to his preceptor and takes the blame for whatever 
defects .there are in it, on himself. This shows that a true 
Adwaitin is not a haughty but an extremely humble man. 

• J!WT ufw: sftral' — Mark the epithet 

sjw: applied to the word filrv'vi:. It conveys the same meaning as 
the word in Verse 2. Both these expressions are intended to 
imply that this work is not as extensive as it should be. 

means ‘at the earnest importunity’. 

wenTJT was the name of one of the pupils of the sage 
Madhusudana. Brahmananda says that he was a Brahmacharin 
attending on him. Purushottama says that his surname was 
Bhattacharya, that he was a pupil thoroughly devoted to Madhu- 
sudana and well-versed in the Vedantic lore. 

WfCTt and jen mean gw and respectively. 

The root in is the same as that from which the word 

is derived, namely 3. 7- U-. which means ‘ to separate, 

discern, discriminate, or judge or decide’. Hence gr3[m; 
means ‘let the magnanimous intelligent men decide’. 

-A uftursw means a Sannyasin i. e. one who 
having renounced the world has entered the fourth order prescribed 
by the Dharmas'astras. A is a Sannyasin who has attained 

the highest water-mark of self-control. It is the recognized 
designation of a sub-order of the Sannyasins, When one enters 
that order one is not bound to follow the strict discipline as to 
carrying a staff, going through a course of meditation at regular 
intervals, observing, caste rules &c, which all Sannyasins are 
generally bound to follow^. An is a teacher or spiritual 

guide. The ordinary definition of an is this:— 

1. The rules of this order are given in Jdhalopanishat^ Arunyibpaniahat and 
several Sutras^ Smritia and Purd^aa and are discussed at great length in the 
portions of the Veddntakalpataru and Parimala under Smhma Sutra III, if* 
W ( N* S* Sedition pp* 886-90 ). 
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^ 5nn^ sra^ II wi^Ql. Vlw® tt 

Such «rr«n4’s are generally householders. But even those 
Sahnyi,sins who propound or even teach any particular doctrine 
are also called cnwr^’s at least ever since the time of S'ankara. 
It is in the latter sense that the word has been used here. Thus 
the phrase in question means ‘a teacher of the Paramahamsa order 
of Sahnyasins’. 
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Now (is commenced) the Sidhantabindu. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Having bowed to VisVea'wara, the preceptor of the universe 
( and ) a fresh incarnation of S'ri S'ankaracharya/ I make soma 
effort for the edification of those who are averse to the study of the 
Vedanta-scriptures. 

Verily, the revered and illustrious S'ankaracharya, who was 
desirous of liberating from bondage all the individual souls either 
directly or through a succession (of teachers)® has, on this subject, 
promulgated the Da^a^lohl ' for the purpose of imparting in brief 
the knowledge of the Self who is by nature eternal, pure, intelligent 
and free, on distinguishing it from the non-selfs, ( P. 1 ). 

If it is argued: — Verily, everybody having discriminated his 
self which is the seat of egotism from the non-selfs which are the seats 
of objective knowledge, becomes conscious of it in the form ‘I exist’ 
and experiences pain; hence in asmuch as an exposition of the true 
nature of the Self would impart a knowledge of that which is known 
and is without any purpose, it is useless — that is not correct because 
though the body, the organs of sense® and the mind are the seats 
of objective knowledge owing to their characteristic of being made 
manifest by the Spirit, they become the seats of egotism through 
illusion and are therefore not distinguished from it and conse- 
quently the qualities of being miserable &c. are imposed upon the 
Self although it is completely^ pure. That ( illusion ) is removed 

1. The first two lines of this verse have been translated on the assumption 

that the word is a proper noun and refers to the spiritual preceptor of 

Madhusudana Saraswati. If it is understood to be a common noun meaning 
‘the Lord of the Universe' the obeisance would be to him in his new incarnation » 
of S'ankaracharya. 

For afullerexplantionof the two constructions iMe the notes at pp. 2-3 supra, 

2, For the alternative interpretations of the terms and *fT 

vide the notes at pp. 3-4 supra, 

3, If the reading given in foot-note 1 at page ? is preferred the words ‘the 
vital breath' would have to be added after the word ‘sense' in the translation. 

4. This word may be omitted from the translation if the reading given in 
foot-uete 2 at the same page is preferred, 
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along with its root by the knowledge of the identity of Brahma 
and the Self Acquired from the Scriptures only. Thus the 
exposition of the nature of the Self is not useless in asmuch as 
it imparts the knowledge of that which is unknown and is with 
a purpose. (P.O. 

And what leads to the right knowledge of that true nature of 
the Self is’ the principal sentences of the U panishads namely , “Thou art 
that” ( Chhan. VI-8-7 ) “I am Brahma” ( Brih, 1-4-10 ) and others. 
A sentence again imparts knowledge only through the knowledge 
of the senses of the words ( occurring therein ). And since the 
senses of the words ‘Tat’ and ‘Twam’ which would accord with 
(the purport of) the sentence in hand cannot be determined 
otherwise, they too like those of the words *Yupa’ (a post) and 
* Ahavanlya ’ ( a sacrificial fire ) must be determined by ( a reference 
to) the Scriptures only. From them ( we gather that ) the Vedio 
texts relating to creation &c. such as “That from which these 
beings are born, that owing to which after having been born they 
live”. ( Tai. lll-l ) and others confer a primary sense on the word 
‘Tat’ and ( those such as ) “( Brahma is ) truth, knowledge and 
infiniteness” (Ibid. II-l ) and others, a secondary sense (thereon). 
Similarly the texts relating to the states of waking, dreaming and 
sleeping &o. such as “As to that, just as a big fish moves along both 
the banks ( of a river )” * ( Brih. IV-3-18 ) and others confer a pri- 
mary sense on the word ‘Twam’ and those such as “He who consist- 
ing of knowledge is this Spirit of Light inside the Prai^as ( vital 
airs or sense-organs) and the heart’’ ( Ibid. IV-3-7 ), “Thou oouldst 
not see the seer of the sight” ( Ibid. III-4-2 ) and others, a secondary 
sense ( thereon ). Thereby, there arises room for the recollection 
by implication in the sentences “Thou art that” and others, of the 
pure individual so’ul and Brahma whose knowledge had previously 
been acquired from the subordinate sentences, owing to the failure 
♦ of an agreement of the primary senses ( of the said words). And 
since it is admitted that one has the experience in the state of deep 
sleep of the undifferentiated Spirit who is the .witness (of all pheno- 
mena) the words ‘truth’, ‘knowledge’ &o. which have been used with 
the desire of imparting the knowledge of Brahma who is without 
a second, revive the impression as to that portion only there and 

1. The words “moves along both the banks ( of a river )” may be omitted 
from the translation if the reading given in foot-note 2 at p. « is preferred. 
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then* because their purport lies in the pure Self although they have 
the power to impart the knowledge of the Self as qualified by limita- 
tions, because the senses of words being subservient to the purport 
(thereof) people desire for ( the rise of ) undifferentiated recollection 
even from words such as a Akas'a ( space ) and others. By this 
( reasoning ) the cognizance of knowledge and the knower ( as 
separate entities ) at ( the time of ) the knowledge of the meaning 
of the principal sentences is avoided. Moreover ( the possibility of) 
an un(!ifferentiated state of trance is established by the Vedas and 
Smritis.* A.nd owing to ( Brahma being characterised by ) 
the quality of being outside one’s ken and ( the individual soul by ) 
that of duality, one’s purpose is not served merely from the know- 
ledge of the senses of the words ‘Tat’ and ‘Twam’ only. And 
there does not occur the fault of repetition because of the cogni- 
zance of a difference between the primary senses ( of the words ).® 
And owing to the identity of the secondary senses there is a continu- 
ity of sense. Moreover the undifferentiatedness of the recollection 
produced by the words which accords with the undifferentiated 
sense of the sentence is not, like the experience itself, inconsistent.* 
In the case of there being a differentiated sense of the sentence, 
the presence of differentiated senses of the words is a means 
( to the end in view ). In the present case the knowledge of the 
sense of the sentence is undifferentiated because that alone is capable 
of removing ignorance owing to its being the right knowledge.® 
Hence unless there is anything limiting the rise of the secondary 
sense, that sense cannot fail to arise, for what is to be achieved by 
the expressive and indicative senses is only the presence of such 
senses of the words ( occurring in a sentence ) as would fit in 
with the sense of the sentence in hand. ( PP. ). 


1. If the reading given in foot-note 3 at the same page is adopted, the 

translation -would be; — “ revive the impression as to that itself’' the word 

^ being then taken to refer to 

2. If the reading given in foot-note 1 at p. M is preferred the words “by the 
Vedas and Smritis” would have to be omitted from the translation, 

3. For the sense of this sentence if the reading is preferred 

mdc the note at p, 14 supra, 

4. The reading given in foot-note 2 at the same page does not seem to fit in 
with the context. 

5. The same remark applies to that given in foot-note 3 at the same page 

so far as the word concerned. Moreover the causal form 

is more grammatical than which denotes the act only. 
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If it is argued Verily then since the senses of the words 
arise and that of the sentence is comprehended from the XJpanishad 
sentences themselves and since, they being themselves authorita- 
tive, the removal of ignorance and its products is secured thereby, 
where is the necessity of reasoning ? — ( we reply True, although 
the XJpanishad sentences give rise to an undifferentiated realization of 
the Self owing to their being authoritative by themselves, still in as- 
much as it ( i. e. the realization ) is not able to dispel the igi^orance 
of men of poor intellects owing to there being the obstruction in 
the form of doubts generated by the diverse views of learned 
men and as on the other hand on doubts being removed by reasoning 
ignorance is dispelled without exception, reasoning is commenced 
with a view to set at rest the diverse views of learned men which 
are the seeds from which doubts spring forth. 
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PART I. 


DETERMINATION OF THE SENSE OF THE TERM ‘TWAM’. 

Thereout the diverse views as to the sense of (the term) 
‘Twam’ are being mentioned first. Although the sense of (the term) 
‘Tat’ has been honoured ( with priority ) as being the subject of 
the puuport of the Scriptures, that of ( the term ) ‘Twam’ is still 
more honoured owing. to ( the individual soul ) being (made) the 
partaker of the final absolution which is the fruit (of a study) 
of the Scriptures. 

As to that, the Charvfikas hold that the import of (the term) 
‘Twain’ is the four primary elements themselves, transformed 
as the body,' others hold that it is each (of the senses) such as 
the eyes &c., others again that it is ( they ) taken collectively, 
some that it is the mind and others that it is the vital 
breath. The Saugatas hold that it is the momentary concious- 
ness ( and ) the Madhymikas that it is the void. The Digambaras 
hold that ( the thing indicated by that term ) is diflerent from the 
body and the senses but of the size of the body, the Vais'eshikils 
Tarkikas and Prabhilkaras that it is the doer ( and ) the enjoyer 
(but) inert (and) all-pervading, the Bhattas that it is inert 
( yet ) of the nature of knowledge, the Sanikhyas and Patafijalas 
that it is the enjoyer only ( and ) of the nature of knowledge, pure 
and simple ( and ) the Aupanishadas that although it partakes 
of the qualities of being the doer &c. on account of Nescience it is 
philosophically speaking devoid of attributes and of the nature 
of the highest bliss and knowledge alone. A doubt being thus 
raised by the diverse views of learned men as to ( the nature of) 
the Self which is a spirit and whose existence is generally proved 
by the notion of the ego the revered Acharya has, in order to deter- 
mine the particular seat of the notion of the ego, said : — ( P. c ). 

I am neither the earth nor the water nor the light 
nor the air nor the space nor any organ of sense nor 
their aggregate because they are variable by nature 
while (the Self) is that whose existence is proved 

1. It seems that this is the original prinicipal view of the school while the 
four that follow are those of the later scholiasts for information as to whom 
the notes at pp. 20-22 awjpra. 

28 
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by the unique experience of deep sleep. I am that 
one, auspicious and pure, who remains over. ( 1 ). 

( Here ) Aham ( means ), 'the seat of the consciousness ‘I’, .E/cah 
(means) ‘without a second,’ Avas'ishtah ( means ) ‘uncontradicted even 
on the contradiction of all duality’, S'ivah means ‘of the nature of 
supreme joy and knowledge’, that itself being of the nature of aus- 
piciousness (and) Kevalah (means) ‘devoid of attributes’. Thereby it 
is meant that the view of the Aupanishadas that the seat of the con- 
sciousness ‘I’ is ( the one ) without a second who is uncontradicted 
by any of the means of proof and is supreme joy and knowledge,^ is 
the better one ( ? best ). The Achfirya desiring to refute the views 
of the other learned men with a view to establish that fact, first 
refutes the view that the body is the Self by (the words) Na hhumir 
na toyam na tejo na vdijur na Icham. Therein, the word Aham is 
everywhei'e related to each (particle) ‘na\ It should be understood 
that there is the absence of mutual identification such as that that' 
which is the earth cannot be the ‘I’ and that which is the 'I' 
cannot become the earth." 

Although the opponent does not admit that each of the earth 
&c, is the Self but believes that their aggregate alone is, still the 
author being of the opinion that in asinuch as in his doctrine the 
existence of a whole substance is not admitted and it is not believed 
that there is such a relation as Samyoga ( union ) &c,, because in 
that case ( the existence of ) a fifth element would have to be 
admitted, and as there is not anybody who would bring about a 
combination, no combination is possible, has refuted the doctrine 
of the physical body being the ,Self by denying ( its identification 
with ) each element ( P. <4 ). 

And though in the view of those who believe that the four 
elements are the essence, space which is admitted to exist in the 
form of an absence of a covering and is steady and unreal,® is not 

1. The word occurring in the reading given in foot-note 1 at p*: ^ deserves 
to be ignoi’ed as it does not fit in well with the context. 

2. Toe reading adopted in the text is preferable to that given in foot note 
3 at the same page bei'ause the word jjfit is a noun of the feminine gender and 

jj; a pronoun referring to the speaker who is supposed to bo a male. 

3. The reading given in foot-note 1 at p. is net nooeptable as according 
to the Charvaka view ertcRig is ftsp: and ( vide Brahmanancta’s commentary 
in the Aas'i Smskrii Series ifo, LXY,pp, llS-l'J ). 
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the material cause of the body, still in asmuch as In the view 
adopted ( in this work ) it is real owing to its having been admitted 
to be the material cause of the body^ it is likely that the 
idea of being the Self may be applied to it. It is therefore that 
( the view that ) it (is the Self )’ is refuted. Or it may be that 
there is the refutation of the view that the body is the Self upto 
( the words ) Na vdyuli and that ( the words ) Na kham contain ( a 
refutation) of the view that the void is the Self, because (the word) 
khQ is indicative of the void., 

(The woi'd) Nendriyam contains a refutation of each of the 
senses being the Self ( and the words ) Na teshdm samuhah 
that of the elements combined together ( and ) transformed into 
the body, a whole substance, and of the senses combined together. 
The difference is that in tlie first instance each element was refuted 
without admitting a combination whereas now they are refuted even 
on admitting a combination. By the refutation of the elements 
there has ( also ) been made that of the vital breath and tfie mind 
which are their products ( and ) by the refutation of the mind 
there has ( also ) been made that of the momentary consciousness 
which is a Vritti of the mind, and is distinct from the body and 
possessed of the qualities of being the doer, enjoyer &o, because 
in the view of the author it is believed that knowledge, desire 
happiness &c. are dependent upon the inner organ because of the 
Vedic text “All this beginning with the desire, thought* &c. is but 
the mind”. ( Brih. 1-5-3. ). By that ( way of interpretation ) the 
fact that the various objects commencing with the body and 
ending with the mere enjoyer believed by the various learned men 
( to be the Self) arc not the Self is declared. The author has stated 
the reason for it by the expression Anaikdntikatv;dt which means 
'owing to variableness or destructibility’. It may be explained 
thus: — The Self being unlimited by space and time whatever is 
limited thereby is a non-self like a pot &c. It is not possible 
to know its® destruction and previous non-existence because 
the nonjjselfs are inert. Whatever is diflerent from the Self 
cannot be the Self, it being possible to explain the ( varied ) pheno- 

1. If the reacJizig given in foot-note 2 at the same page is preferred the 
translation would be: — “it is admitted to be the material cause of the body- 
owing to its being real”. 

2. The word ‘thought’ may be omitted from the translation if the reading 
given in foot-note 3 at the same page is adopted. 

3. I. E. of the Self. 
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mena on the admission of a difference between the inner organs on 
which pleasures and pains depend, though the Self , may be one. 
There is a contradiction in saying that the Self knows its own non- 
existence because there would be the non-existence of the knower 
at the time when the thing to be known may be there and there 
may be the absence of the thing to be known when there 
is the presence of tlio knower. IMoreovei- there would be the 
destruction of a thing which has been accomplished a»tid the 
accrual of the fruit of an act not done. Hence it^ cannot 
have destruction and previous non-existence. Further there 
is no possibility of absolute non-existence of the Self which 
is of the nature of Sat (existence) because it persists everywhere. 
Lastly, Dvvaita (duality) being unreal its existenee can bo proved* 
only as having acquired identity with the Sat which is its 
substratum on which it is suj)erimposed like silver on a mother-of- 
pearl. It is therefore impossible that there should be the absence 
of its identification with it ( i. c. the Sat ) at any time. Hence the 
Self is not the counter-part of non-existence while the body, senses 
&c. are the counter-parts of non-existence. Therefore they are not 
seifs but indescribable substances imagined by Nescience, which 
is beginningless and indescribable, to exist in the Self which is of 
the nature of self-luminous knowdedge although it is without a 
second. That is the secret of the (Vedanta) doctrine.® ( PP. 10-11). 

1. Hero the word ‘it’ dciiotos iho Self. 

2. The word which is not found in Ms. is absolutely essential in 

order to make out an intelligible meaning. 

3. Almost each sentence occurring in this passage and its |»laco in the link 
of reasoning have been explained in the notes at pp. 50-55 sv>})r((. Still it would 
not be superllous to add here a short note on the passage as a whole in view of 
tlie fact that this is one of the few passages in the text containing involved 
reasoning expressed in the highly technical language of the Nyaya system. 

The whole passage has been intended to explain why the body, senses &c. 
are varialflo or destructible by nature and tlioroforo cann'ot be tlie Self either 
individually or collectively. Towards that end it has been said in the first 
instance tliat they are non-self s because the Self being unlimited by space and 
time, whatever is limited by them as the body &c. are, cannot be the Self. Now to 
bo unlimited by time and space is to bo indestructible. If a thing is indestructible 
it should not have any of the four er^F^’s, namely STF^'^rr^, 
and From to ^ ^ '^TOSTFTOFft it is established that 

the Self c;uinot have the first two That portion contains a somewhat 

involved reasoning which has been sufiiciently made clear in the Summary given 
at p. 53 supra. By that reasoning it is established that the Self is not limited 
by time because anything that is limited by time must be non- existent at 
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Having raised the doubt, namely:— -Verily, you believe that 
the Self is of the nature of knowled^ but in deep sleep there is no 
knowledge since one who has arisen from deep sleep recollects that 
he was completely senseless ( as ) he did not know anything and 
so how can it be said that it is invariable? — the author has said 
Sus'huptyclcasiddhah in order to remove it. The meaning ( thereof) 
is this ; — The Self being the witness of the state of deep sleep there 
is nob its absence in that state for otherwise it is impossible that 
recollection that one was senseless should arise ( and that is proper ) 
because though the knower, the means of knowledge, the act of 
knowledge and the thing to be known vary, the one who is the witness 
of their presence and absence remains invariable at all the three times. 

If it is argued: — Verily, the knower is the support of 
knowledge. He himself is the doer ( and ) the enjoyer and the 
cause of the manifestation of everything ( i. e. to say ) himself 
and things distinct ( from him ) like a lamp. That being so, it does 
not stand in need of a witness like a pot &c — ( we reply : — ) that is 
not correct because being liable to changes (the knower) cannot be 
tlie witness of his own changes. It is not possible that an object of 
knowledge should be the knower and the knower being a product 
is an object of knowledge. Therefore the one who is immutable is 
alone the witness of everything ( P. ). 

If it is argued: — Verily, one immutable, absolute witness is 
not respected owing to his not having been proved by any means 
of proof— that is not correct because the Upanishads, the king of 
authorities, have installed him alone as the witness of everything 
by saying “Everything shines after Him who alone shines; all this 
shines by His light.’’ (S'wet. VI-14; Mund. II-2-10; Kat. II-5- 
15);” “Thoucouldsb not see the seer of the sight” (Brih. Ill- 

some Uino and must cease to exist after some time. The sentence 51 &c. 

estal)lislies that it cannot have and the succeeding one beginning 

■with ending with cIxIt515RriNrsrTgTlf^: establishes that it 

cannot have 3 T;q>JTrNR or These two sentences together prove that the Self 
is unlimited by space because a thing that is limited by it is bound to be non- 
existent at one place when it is at another place and to be distinguishable from 
another which exists along with it at the same place. The Self not having 
these four arvnq’s its existence is of a nature different from that of the ordinary 
existence which is the counter-part of non-existence i. e. to say, such existence ay 
may. cease to bo at some time or some place e. fj. that of the body &o. Any one 
or more of them cannot therefore bo the Self. 

The lasc sentence in the passage has been added merely to explain their 
ori/jjin and nature. . 
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4-2 ); “He is the unseen seer; there is no seer other than Him’’ &c. 

If it is said: — Verily, this is a great jugglery that the king 
of authorities should make the immutable, who is not the support 
of right knowledge, the witness of everything, on leaving aside 
the things other than him which are the support of right knowledge ,* 
alright, it is a jugglery being a wanton freak of Nescience like a 
dream but how can an object of perception being inert like a pot 
&c. be the support of right knowledge? — that is not correct because 
(that object) being very pure like a mirror &c. it has the 
attribute of taking a reflection of the spirit or because it is 
mistakenly identified with the latter.’ (P. 

If it is argued — Verily, how can the Self W'ho has no form and 
no limbs have a reflection ? — ( rve ask: — ) what is there in it which 
cannot be established ? (There is in fact nothing) because the causes 
of delusion are diverse. Though the form of the china rose is 
without form and without limbs its reflection is seen in quartz &c. 
Even sound is found to have a reflection called an echo. ( And ) 
it is not shown how those reflections differ from the universally 
admitted reflection (of a face in a mirror &c)^. 

If it is said that even then® there can be a reflection of only 
such an object as can be perceived by a sense-organ, that is not 
correct because ( that rule ) is ( seen to be ) departed from. Thus 
the sky though it is not cognizable by a sense-organ and though it 
is visible ( only ) to the witness^ becomes reflected in water &c. 
Otherwise the experience of extreme depth would not take place 
even in water which is knee-deep. ( It might bo asked ) why does 
not a blind man .see the reflection ( of the sky ). ( To that our 

reply is that) in a.smuch as the sky is reflected along with its appe- 
arance and the clouds an eye is needed for its cognizance. By this 
(explanation) the presence and absence of the eye at the same time 

1. Even if the reading given in foot-note 4 is preferred to that adopted in 
the text there would he no difference in the translation as both the word-s mean 
the spirit or the Self. 

2. For understanding this argument vide the notes at p. 6.1 eujtra. 

3. This means that even thougli it is a fact that in order that a thing may 
be reflected it is not necessary that it should have a form and limbs there is room 
for the following objection. 

4. 1, e. to say, the fclelf who is in witness of all phenomena whatever, 
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as those of such delusions as ‘The sky is blue’ &c. are explained' be- 
cause there the sky together with its appearance is the substratum 
( of the delusion ). It should therefore be understood that it 
is the reflection of an object of sight that is in need of a form. 

*■' However if you ask what is the authority for the Self 
being reflected, listen: — The Vedic texts “(The Self) became 
like unto every form in order to reveal that (true) form of 
it” (Hrih. II-5-19 ); “The Maya (divine power) makes of it the 
individual souls and the Supreme Soul by means of its reflections 
(Nri. Utta. 9); “(The Self) appears as one and as many like the 
moon in water’’ ( Brah. Bin. 12), and others and the necessary 
implication contained in the following texts relating to entering® 
such as “That ( Brhama ) is this (Self who) has entered here’'® 
( Brih. 1-4-7 ), “ It having torn ofl this very suture of the 

skull entered (the body) through it” (Ait. 1-3-12), “Having 
created it it entered that very (organism)” (Tai. II-6-1 ) and 
others, and the Sutras of the great sage* such as “ Moreover it is 
reflection alone” ( Brah. Su. II-3-50), “It is for this very reason 
that it is likened to the sun &c.” ( Ibid, II-3-.’)0 ) and others are 

the authorities for saying so. (PP. ^vj-?h). 

And the adherents of the Pratiblmba-vada (reflection-theory) 
say that that reflection is true out and out and tliose of the Abhasa- 
V'ida (semblance-theory)^ say that it is false out and out. It is quite 
a different thino' that there is no dift’ercnce of views as to the true 
nature (of the Self), As for its being of a nature diflerent from the 
material (substances) that is established by Vedic texts and by 
(liuman) experience. Therefore the fact that it is the inner organ 
which becomes the knower through a mistaken identification 
(by the Self of itself) with (its ) reflection, is established. 

(Biit.it maybe objected: — ) Verily, superiinposition itself 

1. This means that the delusion takes place when wo look at the sky but 
nub at other times. 

2. 1, e. to say, the texts which speak of tho Self having entered the 
human body. 

3. I. o, to say, the body. 

4. This is Badarayana Vyasa, the author of the S'dHfaka iSutfa8» 

5. The word in the reading given in foot-note 1 at p, after the word 
3TWH is obviously superfluous and seems to have crept iiito Ms* through an 
oversight. 
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cannot be established. For either the non-self would be suprimposed 
o/i the Self or vice versd, (Of those) the first cannot be the case 
becaiuse it is impossible that it (i. e. the Self) should become 
the substratum owing to its being always manifest without any 
general or special characteristics, and being devoid of similarity 
&c. Nor can the second because it (i. e. the non-self) is believe^' 
to be unreal. If an unreal substance is believed to be a substratum 
there is the possibility of the theory of voidness ( being advocated ). 
If on the other hand it is believed to be real it would not be 
eradicated and ( in that case ) there is the possibility of there being 
no final absolution for truth is never eradicated and if it is 
eradicable at all, (it would not at least be eradicable) by the know- 
ledge of the delusion.^ Moreover Vedic texts such as “On 
the realization of that Supreme Spirit the fetter of the heart 
is broken, all doubts are dissolved, and all his past actions 
pei^h when he has beheld Him who is (both) high and 
low” ( Mund. II-2-8 ), “ By knowing Him alone one passes over 
death; there is no other way to salvation” ( Swet. III-8 ), “One 
who knows the Self swims across ( the ocean of ) misery” ( Cbhan. 
VII-I-3 ) and others while showing that all the misery is 
eradicated by knowledge, imply that it is unreal and other Vedic 
texts such as “One alone without a second” ( Chhan, VI-2-1 ), 
“All else than this is misery” ( Brih. III-4-2. ), “There is in it 
no diversity whatever” (Ibid. IV-4-19 ), “Next follows the 
teaching ( of Brahma ) by ‘no’, ‘no’ ( Ibid. II-3-C ) and others 
establish its unreality expressly. Moreover its unreality can be 
inferred like that of silver appearing in a mothor-of-pearl from 
its being an object of sense-perception. Further as the existence 
of a non-.self is established only when the Self is superimposed 
there must be the superiraposition of the Self, and owing to the 
possibility of similarity of faults &c. in the Self on account of 
its superimposition on the non-self there must bo the superim- 
position of the non-self. Thus there is the possibility of faults 
such as self dependence &c. By this reasoning, the objection that 
there is no room for alternatives owing to the sujierimposition 
of the Self and non-self having been imagined b;^ Nescience is 
removed, because even the existence of ignorance in the self- 

1. If any of tho readings given in foot-note 2 at the same page is preferred 
the words “of the d^usion” would have to be omi^^ from the translation and 
ia the case of the first thereout the paranthoses woula Hijivo to be removed. 
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reMplendent Self cannot be established. For it too is eithw 
saperimposed or not superimposed. Thereout in the former caae^ 
how is it that there is no possibility of faults such as self* 
depeodenoe &c. ! In the latter, in asmuch as it would cannot be 
eradicated there is the possibility of there being no final 
absolution. And if everything has its root in superimposition 
the distinctions such as mistaken knowledge, right knowledge iso. 
eannot Jw established. Moreover there would be a contradiction in 
one and the same Self appearing as the means of knowledge, the 
thing to be known, the act of knowledge and the knower and if it 
is believed that there is no contradiction there would be established 
^e view of the Bauddhas.* ( PP. ) 

To this we reply as follows;— -In the first place, the conscious- 
ness *I am a man’, lam the doer’, ‘ I am the enjoyer’ &c. 
is an established fact to all men. And that consciousness is 
not recollection because of its becoming manifest subjectively and 
because of its being preceded by a non-cognition of a difference 
( between the Self on the one hand and manhood, doership &c. on 
the other). Nor it is right knowledge because of its being con- 
tradicted by Vedic texts and by arguments. Thus the Vedic 
texts “He who consisting of knowledge is this Spirit of Light 
inside the sense-organs and the heart ( Brih. IV-S-7 ), “This 
Self is Brahma” ( Ibid, II-5-19 ), “Brahma is truth, knowledge 
( and ) infiniteness” ( Tai. II-l ), “Brahma is wisdom ( and ) 
bliss” ( Brih. III-9-28 ), “The Self which is devoid of ( all ) sin” 
(Chhan. VIII-7-1), “The Brahma which is directly before ( oneself) 
(is) the Self which is inside everything” ( Brih. III-4-1 ), “He 
who overcomes hunger, thirst, sorrow, passion, senility and death” 
( Ibid. III-5-1), “Whatever he sees thei'e, that he is not followed 
by, for this spirit is without attachment to anything” ( Ibid. IV- 
3-15 ) and others show the Self as being of the nature of a non- 
doer, a non-enjoyer and the highest bliss. The arguments are;— 
( The above-mentioned oonsciousness cannot be right knowledge ) 
because ( the body, senses &c. ) being li/ible to changes are limited 
( by time and space ) and must therefore deemed to be non-selfs 
( and so incapable of knowing themselves ). If it is believed that 
they can know themselves, there is a contradiction of a subject 
and an object and the relati on between a seer and a thing to be 

1. The whole of this paswee contains a sUtement o£ objeotions, Th® author’s 
reply’ thorato which follows extends upto the end ti p, 

29 
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8660 cannot be established. Moreover the relation between an 
attribute and the possessor of an attribute cannot be established 
whether on assuming a difference or non-difference. In the view in 
which knowledge is impermanent, too much would be proved if it 
is assumed that each case of knowledge has its individual difference, 
destruction, previous non-existence, intimate connection, category 
Ajc.', and too little would be proved if it is assumed that they are 
the same in each case for the difference between knowledge and 
knowledge becomes manifest only on one’s bringing into prominence 
the difference between their limitations e. g. knowledge relating to 
a pot, knowledge relating to a piece of cloth &c. If on the other 
hand it is assumed that knowledge everywhere is of one nature 
only, the manifestations of its production and destruction 
can be established even by its being the subject of the connection 
(of knowledge) with the subject (of knowledge) which has 
necessarily to be assumed. If it is assumed that the difference of 
one p<'t from another becomes manifest automatically without the 
knowledge of the attendant circumstances, then it would be 
impossible to comprehend their counter-parts, and space, time and 
the quarters would also be diverse. If the qualities of being the 
doer &c. are assumed ( to exist in the Self ) there is the 
possibility of ( the soul ) never being freed. If it is not believed to 
be self-luminous there would be darkness in the ( whole ) universe. 
It being the abode of extreme love, it is of the nature of joy. 
Hence the Self is devoid of attributes, eternal, self-luminous and 
of the nature of joy ^ — and others. ( PP. ). 

Therefore, it being established by the method of exclusion that 
this (consciousness )-is a delusion some adequate reason also must be 
thought out for it. When it is thought out it is ( found ) proved 
by. the same means as the thinker to have been superimposed on the 
Seif and it is nothing else but the indescribable ignorance whose 
existence is proved by its manifestation to the witness in the 
feeling “I am ignorant.’’ And this is not of the nature of non- 
existence because it has already been said that" knowledge being 
eternal its non-existence cannot be established. If the knowledge 
and absence of knowledge are said to relate to the knower and his 

1. The reasotdng in this passage ii very elliptical. It is not therefore 
possiVjle for one to get an exact idea of the connection between the different 
sentenoes occunring therein, without deep reflection. The notes at. pp. .74-80 
supra will be found helpful in doing that. 
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OQunter^ntity there comos in a contradiction in terms. Nor is it 
of the nature of a succession of errors, or of doubts or of the 
impressions left by either of them because of the directness ( of the 
cognition ), it being impossible to know directly those of the succes- 
sions of errors, doul)ts and impressions left by them which may have 
passed away or those which may not have occurred already and 
because it ( i. e. the cognition ) is of the nature of a covering and 
is the eause from which errors &c. result. Moreover, the Self 
being free from changes, the inner organ &c. being produced 
therefrom ( i. e. from ignorance ), and there being the Vedic 
texts: — “To the inherent power of the deity which is hidden by its 
own qualities” ( S'wet. 1-3 ) which speaks of ( the divine power as ) 
possessed of qualities and there being the ( further ) Vedic texts 
such as : — “Know the power of illusion to be the primordial matter 
and the possessor of that power to be the Great Lord” ( Ibid. IV- 
10 ), “The Lord assumes a multiplicity of forms through His powers 
of illusion’' ( Brih. 11-5-19 ), “Because they ( i. e. the beings) are 
covered over by untruth” (Chhan, VIII-3-2 ), “They are covered 
over by hoar-frost” (Tai. Sam. IV-6-2-2), “And further at the 
end there is the cessation of ( this ) universe which is an illusion” 
( S'wet. I-IO ) and others, the cause of the superimposition of the 
Self and the others is nothing else but the ignorance -which is 
unreal, is capable of being spoken of by the terms ‘MSya’ and 
‘Avidya’ and of being eradicated by the knowledge of the essence.* 
In this conclusion there is no possibility of faults such as self- 
dependence &c. they being avoided by ( believing ignorance ) 
to be beginningless, for being beginningless it could not have 
been produced ( at any particular time ) and the one who knows it 
is the self-luminous Self. (PP. ). 

Thus occurs the superim position of ignorance ( on the Self ). 
On the Self as qualified by it, there occurs the superimposition of 
the ego and on ( the Self ) as qualified by that there occurs the 
superimposition of the attributes of the ego such as desires, doubts 


1. The reading given in foot-note 1 at p. can be made to yield any sense 
only if the words ur^jisfesfr S’re understood to have been used in the sense of ^nTTS- 
and is understood to be an additional epii-het of meaning 

‘indescribable’. The translation of this part of the sentence inthat case would be;— ■ 
<‘the cause of the superimposition of the Self and the others is nothing else but 
the ignorance which is (of the nature of) illusion and l^escience, is indescribable, 
unreal and capable of being eradicated by the knowledge of the essence”. 
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Ato.* and of tha lettributes of tbe senie-oi^aBa aooh as blnfednsaa, 
deafness &a oonolusion ( of our ediool) is that tlaa asBaa* 

organs being indirectly ( connected with the Self ) they are not 
superimposed on the possessor of the attributes* who is directly 
connected ( with the Self). On (the Self) as qualified by them 
there occurs the superimposition of the gross body which aaaumas 
the form (of the feeling) “I am a man*' by bringing into prcnziinen* 
ee the possessor of the attribute.' It is not a aupenmpon- 
tion ( of the thing ) by its form as in the feeling “I am 
the body" because such a consciousness does not arise. On 
(the Self) as qualified by that there takes place the superimposition 
of the attributes of the body such as fatness &c. On ( the Self) 
as qualified by them there takes place the superimposition of the 
attributes of external objects such as the sufficiency or otha> 
wise of sons, wives &c. In the same manner the Self too becomes 
superimposed, by virtue of contact, on the objects beginning with 
the ego and ending with the body. Asd- 'the proportion of love 
( for the object superimposed ajj'on ) varies with that of the ob* 
struotion in the way cf' superimposition. Thus it has been said is 

“ A son is dearer than wealth, the body dearer than a son, 
the organs of sense dearer than the body, the inner organ dearer 
than the organs of sense and the highest Self dearer than the 
inner organ." 

Here the word ‘Pinda’ means the gross body, ( and ) the word 
•Prflua', the inner organ. The dearemess of the organs of sense 
than the body is proved by the experience that the eyes are seen 
to be closed when the edge of a weapon or a continuous shower of 

1. If the reading given in foot-note 2 at the aame page is preferred the 
translation would be: — “On the Self as qualified by that there takes place the 
superimposition of the attributes of the ego such as desires, doubts (and) 
on the Self as qualified by them there takes place that of the attributes of 
the sense-organs such as blindness, deafness <kc. 

2. The here is the Self as qualified by the ignorance and the ego. 

3. If the reading which is given in foot-note 3 at p. is pre- 

ferred, the translation of this portion of the substance would be:— “by bringing 
into prominence the attribute’^ I have preferred the other reading because 
what really comes into prominence in the consciousness “I am a man’* k 
not an attribute of manhood but of the one who possesses it. 

4. to what thk work k Ike ndies at 
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mini k6, falls (on cmeielf). Hence there being the superimpoBitioa 
of esdi on the other, superimposition is of the nature of a knot of 
the Self and the non^selfs. Since there would be the non-inanifeet- 
frtion of the other if the superiraposition of any one of them 
( only ) is believed, there is necessarily mutual superimposition like 
^ simultaneous delusion as to a substratum ( in the form ) 
“These are a colour and silver” there being the rule that what 
appease in delusion is only that which is superimposed ( Saih. S'i. 
1-36 ). Moreover as the Self which is the end of all contradictions 
would remain over there is no danger of the theory of voidness 
(being advocated) for superimposition is of the nature of an ap- 
pearance of a mixture of truth and untruth. Therefore each of 
these successive super! mpositions of the ego &c. which has its 
root in each preceding one is beginningless like the seed and the 
sprout. And the superimposition of Nescience is beginningless by 
itself (PP. 

If it is argued: — Verily, if superimposition were beginningless, 
( its ) quality of being produced by mental impressions owing to its 
being of the nature of recollection which is spoken of by the 
author of the Bhdshya while saying: — “Superimposition is of the 
aature of recollection, it being the perception of a thing formerly 
seen at another place" (S'a. Bha, 17-18) would be contradicted— 
that is not correct because that (statement) is intended to apply to a 
superimposition of effects, while the definition (of superimposition ) 
is contained only in ( the words ) Paratra Pardvabhdsah which is 
common to both (the kinds of superimposition). Or the author of 
the Bhdshya having said ( previously ) : — “ Having mixed together 
truth and untruth" ( Ibid. 16 ) the definition according to the 
view of our school is “Superimposition is the appearance of a co- 
mingling of the true and the false substances”. Thereby the definition 
would not fail to extend even to the superimposition of the cause. 
And it having been said that the superimposition of effects is 
beginningless like the seed and the sprout in the form of a 
current, no fault ( is committed ). 

The (fact of) superimposition being thus established the arrange- 
ment as to the Self though one being the individual soul and the 
Buler ( of the U niverse ) &c, and that as to its being the means of 
proof, the thing to be proved &c. with regard to every act can be 
established. For the revered author of the Vdrttika says that the Se|f 
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being conditioned by ignorance and having* attained idehtlHcation 
with ignorance is spoken of as the Inner Ruler, the Witness, and the 
Cause of the Universe owing to its not having been distinguished 
frona its own semblance ( in the ignorance) and (the same) being 
conditioned by the intellect and having attained identification with 
it is spoken of as the individual soul, the doer, the enjoyer and the 
knower owing to its not having been distinguished from its own 
semblance ( in the intellect ). And owing to the intellect i» each 
body being distinct the semblance of the Self contained therein 
is distinct. Hence the Self too which is not distinguished from 
it appears as distinct ( in each individual ). On the other hand 
ignorance being at all places devoid of distinctness, there is no 
distinctness in the semblance of the Self contained therein and 
hence the witnessing-self contained therein and not distinguished 
fi'om it never appears to be distinct. This is ( the distinction ). 

And in this view there occurs only the ‘Jahat Laks'ana’ 
( indicative indication ) of the words ‘Tat’, ‘Twam’ &c.* because 
the primary sense portion, namely the limitation together with 
the semblance, is destroyed owing to the semblance also being 
indescribable by reason of its being of a nature different from 
the inert and. the non-inert. Thus it has been said in the 
SarhMepa Sdrlraltc^ ( 1-169 )«— 

“If again the word ‘Brahma’ were to denote ignorance 
together with the semblance, the word ‘Aham’ would denote the 
ego and in that view there would occur the ‘Jahat Laks’apa’ 
( indicative indication 

Moreover it should not be said that the semblance alone 
having become bound and the absolute Self being free, bondage 
and freedom have different receptacles and that it cannot be 
established that one would proceed to encompass one’s own 
destruction, because the absolute Self itself is believed to have 
been bound through its semblance. Thus it has been said by the 
revered author of the Vdrttika\— 

1. For an explanation as to -what this expression exactly means vide the 
note at p. 9 supra, 

2* The reading given in foot-^note 3 at p. yields no sonso ftf 

is ^ 

3. For inform’' tion as to this work and its author vide tho noto at p, 90 dupra* 
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“That one subject to transmigration should ’ have self- 
realization is itself a fault in our eyes” ( Brih. Bha. Va. 11-4-138 ). 

Hence bondage means that the pure Self has a semblance 
and freedom that it ( i. e. the semblance ) has ceased is exist. 
Thus there is nothing ( in this view ) that is not intelligible. 
Or even the Self undistinguished from its semblance may be 
( taken to be) the sense of words ‘Tat’’ and ‘Twam.’ Hence e 
portion of the primary sense not being abandoned, there occurs 
the ‘Jahadajahat Laks'ana’^ according to this view. Hence there 
is no fault whatever ( in this view ). This very view is referred 
to as the Abhasa-vada ( Semblance-theory ). 

The view of the revered author of the Virarana? is that the 
Self which serves as the disc being conaitioned by ignorance is the 
Ruler ( of the Universe ) while the same reflected in ignorance 
as limited by the inner organ and the impressions thereon is- the 
individual soul.® The view of the revered author of the Samks'epa 
S'drlraka is that the Self reflected in ignorance is the Ruler ( of the 
Universe) and the same reflected in the intellect is the individual 
soul, while the Self which serves as the disc as limited by ignorance 
is pure.* And in these views, there is a diversity of the individual 
souls owing to the diversity of intellects; And owing to the reality 
of the reflection there is ‘Jahat Laks'ana’ only of the words ‘Tat,’ 
‘Twam’ &c. This itself is spoken of as the Pratibimba-vada 
( Reflection-theory ), ( PP. ). 

The revered V achaspati Mis'ra is of the view that the Self as 
having become the subject of ignorance' is the Ruler ( of the 
Universe) and the same as having become the support of ignorance 
is the individual soul. In this vieAv again, there is a distinctness 
in the individual soul owing to that in ignorance; the worldly 

1. For an explanation as to what this Laks'ana is vide the note at p. 9 supra. 

2. A‘s to what this work is and who is its author vide the notes at p. 40 supra,, 

3. If the reading given in foot-note 4 at , p. is preferred the following 
words would have to be added after the words “individual soul ’, namely:-“and 
the belf which servos as the disc as unconditioned by ignorance is pure.’’ 

4. The part of this sentence beginning with “while the Self which serves &o.” 
would be required to bo omitted from the translation if the reading given in 
foot-note 4 above-mentioned is preferred. 

6. If the reading ^hich is given in foot-note 1 at p. is 

adopted the translation would be:— “as having been mad’eth? subjoot of.” -- 
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phenoBiena is different with each individual because the individual 
soul bimself is the material cause of the universe by virtue of 
his being conditioned by his own ignorance; and recognition 
takes place through extreme similarity’; and the Ruler ( of the 
Universe ) is spoken of as the cause owing to His being the 
Substratum of the individual ignorance together with the 
worldly phenomena.* A^nd this itself is the Avachchheda-vada. 
( Limitation-theory ). . 

The principal doctrine of the Upanishads known as the Ekajiwa- 
vada ( One Soubtheory ) is that the Self which serves as the disc 
as conditioned by ignorance is the Ruler (of the Universe) and 
the same as reflected in ignorance is the individual soul or that the 
pure Self unconditioned by ignorance is the Ruler ( of the Universe ) 
and the same as conditioned by it is the individual soul. It is this 
very ( Vada ) that is spoken of ( at times ) as the Drishti-sris'tb 
vxda® (Illusion-theory). And in this theory the individual soul him- 
self is the material and instrumental cause of the universe by his 
having been subjected to his own ignorance and everything that has an 
objective existence is imaginary; the illusion consisting of the difference 
between individual souls is due to the difference iii their ( physical ) 
bodies, and final absolution takes place of that one .only on self- 
realization brought about by the steadiness of study, meditation 
4c. supplemented by the preceptor. Scriptures &c. imagined 
by himself (to exist). As for the emancipation of S'uka and others 
( from the moment of their births ), it is a mere eulogy. The 
subsidiary distinctions such as that the word ‘Tat’ in the principal 
sentence establishes ( the sense of ) the Self unconditioned by 
ignorance like the words ‘Ananta’, ‘Satya’ and others (in the 
subordinate sentences ) by Laks'aija (indication) should be made 
out personally ( by the students ). (P. ^^). 

If it is argued: — Verily, there being no possibility of doubts 
in the thing itself, how can (all) the mutually inconsistent views 

1. If tfa« reading WSWRI which is giyen in foot-note 2 at the same page is 
adopted the word ' extreme ’ would have to be omitted from the translation. 

2. If the reading given in foot-note 3 at the same page is adopted, the 
translation would be:-“and recognition takes place owing to the Ruler ( q£ the 
Universe ) being the substratum of the -worldly phenomena and the individual 
ignorance”. 

3. For an explanation as to the literal meaning of this term and its full 
ipjport vide the note at p. 94 eurtra. 
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bo authoritative ? Therefore, ( it should be determined ) what is 
there in these views that is worthy to be discarded and what is 
worthy to be accepted — ( we reply* — ) Who said that there was no 
possibility of doubts in the thing for we see that doubts such as 
whether this is a post or a man or a giant &c. do arise with 
reference to a thing. If it is said that the said conjecture has no 
basis of truth in it, it being but a product of the human intellect 
while this arrangement as to the division into the individual 
soul and the Ruler (of the Universe) kc. is based upon the 
Scriptures — ( we reply : — ) Indeed, you are very intelligent. The 
principal thing to be proved by the Scriptures is tho true nature 
of the Self who is without a second because it is the fruit and is 
unknown. As for the assumptions of the division into the 
individual soul and the Ruler (of the Universe) &c. though they 
are mere products of the human intellect they are alluded to by 
the Scriptures because they are helpful in imparting a knowledge of 
the essence. It is possible that Vedic texts should allude even 
to things which are proved by delusion there being the rule that in 
the vicinity of a thing which is fruitful, that which is fruitless 
becomes its auxiliary. By this ( reasoning ) the contradiction’ of 
the knowledge of the non-dual by that of the dual is avoided. 
Moreover ( that contradiction is not possible ) because even the 
knowledge of a dual ( substance ) like a pot &c. is believed to be 
authoritative owing to the non-dual portion thereof, which is Sat 
( existence ) only, being unknown.^ ( That is so ) because there is 
a rule that there can be knowledge and ignorance with reference to 
an object which is their common resting-place and because it not 
having been admitted that there can be ignorance with reference to 
an inert substance because of the absence of a means of proof and 
a purpose, it can be said that there is ignorance thereof also only on 
account of the ignorance of the Self as limited by it and because the 
authoritativeness (of a thing) consists in its being the imparter of the 
knowledge of a thing that is unknown® for otherwise recollection 

1. The reading instead of <i|si: which is given in foot-note 2 at the 

same pagG cannot he correct as tho context shows that tho author moans to 
establisli tliat there can bo tbo knowledge of the non dual from that of the dual. 

•2. Tho reading given in foot-note 3 at tho same page does not deserve to be 
adopted because no sense can bo made out of the sentence ■with it. 

3. If the reading given in foot-note 4 at tho same page is preferred the 
translation of this part of the sentence woufd be:— “And a means of proof is 
authoritative only on account of its quality of being the imparter of the know- 
ledge of a thing that is unknown.” 

30 
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also would have In all the cases of contradiction in the 
Vedantas this albne is the way to remove it. Thus the revered 
author of the Vdrttika has said:— 

“All those methods by which men become convinced* ( of the 
true nature) of the Self, should, be known to be good and consistenV 
( with the main doctrine ).” 

And we have proclaimed it a hundred times that one must 
necessarily avoid inconsistency with the meaning which may be 
the subject-matter of the purport of ( any ) Vedic texts. Hence 
this ( objection ) has no substance in it. 

Then in this manner the arrangement is well established by 
holding that the individual soul becomes transrnigratory owing 
to his being overpowered by limitations while the Plighcst Lord 
( of the Universe ) being the controller of the limitations acquires 
omniscience &c. 

If it is said: — ^\^erlly, let there be an arrangement as to the 
division (of the same Self) into the individual soul and the Lord 
(of the Universe) &c.by the power of Nescience but how can there be 
an arrangement as to the means of proof, the thing to be proved &c, 
with reference to each act — we reply ( as follows:— ) NcsciencC) 
though circumscribed on account of its being an object of perception 
and destructible, incapable of standing the tost of reason owing to its 
being indescribable and possessed of a twofold power of enveloping 
and distracting, covers over the all-pervading intelligent Self just 
as a finger placed in front of one’s eye covers over the solar disc. 
If there (i, e, in the illustration) the eye alone is believed to have 
been covered over, there would be the possibility of even the finger 
not being percieved. Moreover distraction is not possible unless 
the substratum is covered over. Thereafter it being propelled 
by the actions of the individual souls (lying dormant) in the form 
of the impressions left in each previous existence becomes trans- 
formed into the whole universe. It having acquired an identity 
with the spirit through its semblance all its products become 

1. If the reading jg: is preferred the words ‘one becomes” may bo substituted 
for the word “men become” in tlie translation. 

2. If the reading is i)reforrod the translation would be: — “and 

to have a fixed place ( in the Vedanta doctrine).” If on the other hand the 
reading is preferred it would be: — “and they are not definite.” 

In the latter case the meaning would be that one is not bound to adopt a 
particular method but one may choose any that satisfies one. 
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necessarily permeated by the spirit through its semblance\ On 
that happening, the Self who is the material cause of the universe 
making everything manifest at all times even without standing in 
need of any means of proof becomes omniscient because the Self 
like^a lamp possesses the quality of making manifest everything 
connected with it*. Hence in its case there is no arrangement as to 
the means of proof, the thing to be known &c. On the other 
hand, ki the case of the individual soul, he having been separated 
owing to his being circumscribed by the intellect, that individual 
soul alone has the experience of a particular object at a particular 
time, the inner organ limiting whom being fit for the manifestation 
of the Self comes in contact with that object at that particular 
time. Hence it is that there is no possibility of a confusion 
(of the experiences of the individual souls). 

The modus operandi in this case is this: — A modification of 
Nescience called the Antahkarana (inner organ) residing in the 
body and pervading it throughout, which is a product of the 
five subtle elements having therein at that lime the predominance 
of the Sattwa (guna), being extremely clear like a mirror &c,, 
having gone out ( of the body ) through the eyes &c. and pervaded 
the appropriate objects such a pot &c, assumes the forms of 
those individual objects like molten copper* &c. And like the 
solar light it is capable of speedily contracting and expanding. 
And it being possessed of parts becomes transformed and having , 
thoroughly pervaded inside the body and the pot &c. remains even 
unimpaired like the eye between the body and the pot also. 
Thereout the portion of the inner organ limited by the body 
called the ego is spoken of as the doer, the portion thereof which 


1. The reading given in foot-note 3 at p. is obviously faulty and no sense 
can be made out of it unless instead of u#il[qis:iu we read m?jT5:rtr hut even 
then the moaning that would bo convej'ed would be:-“all its products also 
become necessarily permeated by the spirit through illusion" and such a meaning 
is not consistent with the reason given in the preceding portion of the sentence 
and the Vedanta doctrine generally. 

2. The reading given in foot-note 4 at the same page is obviously faulty 

as the expression conveys no intelligible meaning. 

3. In the Adwaitaeiddhi of this anther another illustration of this action has 
been given and that is that the Vritti of the inner organ is like the water of rivers 
or tanks wliich being carried through a channel to an adjoining field encircles 
the trunk of a tree requiring water and assumes the form of a water-basin 
around it and remains connected with the main source through the channel. 
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remains like a rod between the body and the object and is 
known as the Vritti-jnyana’ (knowledge arising from an operation of 
the inner organ) is spoken of as the operation and the portion there- 
of pervading the object is spoken of as the quality of being lit for 
manifestation of the object* which confers upon it the qualitj’ of 
being the 9bject of knowledge. That tripartite inner organ 
being extremely clear the Self becomes manifest therein. 
Though the Self which has become manifest is one ( only ) it is 
given three (different) designations owing to the difference between 
the portions of the inner organ which are the media of its 
manifestation. ( Thus ) the portion of the Self circumscribed by the 
doer-portion ( of the inner organ) is (spoken of as) the knower, the 
portion thereof circumscribed by the operation-portion (of that organ) 
as the means of knowledge and the portion thereof circumscribed by 
the fitness- for-manifestation-portion ( of that organ ) residing in the 
object as the act of knowledge. As for the thing to be known it is 
the Brahma-chaitanya ( i. e. the Supreme Soul ) residing in the 
object, in the state of being unknown. That itself when known 
( becomes ) the fruit ( of knowledge ). (PP-^o-U). 

And here, in both the views, namely, that in which the 
individual soul is circumscribed by the inner organ and that in which 
that soul is a reflection in Nescience, all-pervading and unattached, 
the Vritti of the inner organ has for its objects the forging of a 
connection (of the object-self) with the knowing-self and the 
breaking of the veil over the self inside the object. And® in that in 
which that soul being circumscribed by Nescience and all-pervading 
is covered over, the Vritti has for its object the breaking of the 
veil because that soul being the material cause of the universe 
is connected with everything^ This is the distinction. ( P. ). 

1. Tlio reading given in foot-note 1 at p. is incorreot as the expression 

like the expression jn fko preceding sentence must be in the 

same gender as the word ■^\i\ which is a noun of the masculine gender. 

2. The expression though not incorrect does not seem to be 

appropriate as tlie author is here explaining technical terms and this is not one 
of them like which has been adopted in the text. 

3. This sentence is taken from the other Mss. though not found in ^ because 
the context leaves no doubt as to its being in the original text. 

* 4, The first view here referred to is the Pratibimba-vada of the authors of 
the Vivarai(^a and Sainhs'epa S'drtraka^ the second the Abhasa-vada of the 
author of the Vdrttika and the third the Avaohchliedawada of the author of 
the Bhdmatl or Vdchaspatya. 
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{ It may be argued:— ) Verily, in the view that the Vritti 
has for its object the forging of a connection with the spirit* the 
knowledge of the attributes and the absence of attributes &c. and of 
Brahma ought to take place without the intervention of a Vritti 
because they are themselves connected with the inner organ-( we 
reply: — ) it ought not to take place because the spirit is not tWe 
in harmony with those particular objects. And that want of 
harmony in the Brahma-chaitanya ( i. e. the Supreme Soul who 
is the substratum of the object ) even when it is pure ( i. e. fit to 
be connected with the knowing-self ) is due lo a veil of Nescience, 
when it is unenveloped as in silver a2)pearing in a mother-of-pearl 
&c* it is due to impurity ( i. e. unfitness to be connected with 
the knowing-self ), while in the case of the attributes and absence 
of attributes &e., it is due either to its impurity or to its being 
enveloped. Hence when it is enveloped though pure the harmony 
with the object is brought about by a Vritti* generated by a 
means of proof. When it is impure though unenveloped as in the 
case of silver appearing in a mother-of-pearl &c. the harmony 
with the object is brought about by a Vritti of Nescience. When 
however it is unenveloped and pure as in the case of pleasure, 
pain &c. it is brought about automatically. And hence there 
is no possibility of the knowledge (of the attributes &c) 
merely on account of there being a connection with the inner organ. 

Verily, how can Brahma which is omniscient owing to its 
being self-luminous without a blemish have a veil (over it)* ? True, 
it is spoken of as covered over though it is omniscient owing to 
its being the illuminator of everything coming in contact with 
it, because it becomes the subject of the ignorance of the individual 
soul who is limited by the inner organ. Therefore in the view in 
which Brahma is the material cause ( of the universe) there is a 
Vritti which has for its aims the forging of a connection with 
the spirit and the breaking of a veil and in that in which the 
individual soul is the material cause ( thereof ) there is a Vritti 
which has for its aim the breaking of a veil only. 

1. It must be borne in mind that the word hero stands for the 
not the 

2. If the reading given in foot-note 1 at p. is preferred the word ‘<lso/ 
would have to be omitted from the translation. 

3. The reading given in foot-note 2 at the same page is incorrect because 
it does not fit in with the context. 

4. This is a statement of an objection, What follo^ys is an answer to it. 
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VeriJy, if the breaking of the veil were to take place by one 
single act of knowledge such as that of a pot &c. there would 
be the possibility of immediate liberation because ignorance is 
•one only. Even in the view that ignorance is manifold ( the 
result would bo the same ) owing to one individual soul having 
(only) one ignorance as his limitation^. No, because it is 
admitted that the veil is overpowered (for the time being) by a 
Vritti just like a jewel by the stimulating herb or incantation.* 
That being so, it is ignorance^accompanied by the absence of a 
Vritti of the inner organ produced by a means of proof, which 
is capable of giving rise to the consciousness that a thing does 
not exist and does not appear though it does exist and does 
appear, that is spoken of as the veil. On the rise of the Vritti 
however the ignorance, being as good as not existing though in 
fact existing, owing to the absence of a limiting agent,® is not 
able to do its work. It is therefore spoken of as having’ been 
overpowered. 

Verily, if it were so there would not be the eradication of 
Nescience even by the knowledge of Brahma and hence there 
would not be final absolution*. No, because it is believed that 
the eradication of Nescience does take place from(i. e. on the 
acquisition of) the knowledge of the sense of the sentences such 
as “Thou art that," Nescience can bo eradicated only by tho 
right knowledge regarding the subject thereof' and the knowledge 
arising from the sense of the principal sentences is alone tho 
right knowledge owing to the fact that its subject remains 
uncontradicted ( by anything ). As for ( the other means of proof 

1. Upto this point there was tho statement of an objection. What follows 
is an answer to it. 

If the reading given in foot-note 1 at p. is preferred tho words “one 
individual soul” would have to be put in parentheses, 

2. This simile will be found fully explained at p. 112 stipra. 

The reading given in foot-note 2 at tho same page does not appear from the 
context to be correct. 

3. Tho other reading given in foot-note 3 at the same page is obviously 

faulty. The word in tho reading in given in the same foot-note 

does not seem to be necessary and therefore cannot be deemed to have existed 
in the original text. 

4. This is an objection. What follows is an answer to it. 

5. Tho word seems to have been unnecessarily repeated in The 

reading given in foot-note 5 does not therefore seem to be correct. 
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such as) direct perception &c. their subjects being contradicted 
they are ( the means to the attainment of ) mistaken knowledge. 
Still on account of their capability (to lead to right knowledge) for 
the purpose of daily intercourse they are spoken of as authoritative. 
Moreover it is immaterial that the eradication of ignorance by 
knowledge is not found at other places ( i, e. in the case of the 
other means of proof) because that is proved by (our) own 
experience and because inference from circumstances’* is the 
strongest of all ( the means of proof). Thus it has been said (in 
the Khandana-Tchanda-khadya - 

‘‘If an inference drawn from circumstances leads to the attain- 
ment of the thing ( whicli though experienced cannot otherwise 
be accounted for ), the contrary view based on its non-perception 
( at another place ) is refuted thereby/ that being the strongest 
( proof ) of all”. 

Or the veils over the objects such as a pot &c. may bo 
( believed to be ) but the different phases of the original ignorance. 
It being admitted that there are as many ( instances of) knowledge 
as there are of ignorance owing to ignorance being in the place 
of the previous non-ex istence ( of knowledge ) there would be 
the eradication of one (case of) ignorance only by one (of) 
knowledge and hence there is nothing that cannot be established 
even by (the proof of) the destruction of the veil by the knowledge 
of a pot &c. ( PP. ). 

( If it is argued : — ) Verily, does the veil disappear (on the 
rise of knowledge) from inference &c. or not? In the former case, 
there is the possibility of the removal of the delusion which is 
visualised such as that as to the yellowness of a conch &c. by an 
inference &c, as to whiteness &c. because delusion having for its 
material cause the ignorance of the substratum, it must be removed 
on the removal of the latter. Moreover the removal of Nescience 
from Brahma, being effected by knowledge produced by reasoning, 
there would be no necessity of study, contemplation &c. for the 
realization ( of the Self). In the latter case on the other hand, it 

1. For tbe nature of this moans of proof vide pp. 65-06 mjyra. 

2. If tho first reading mentioned in foot-note 0 at the same page Is 
preferred, the translation would he the same. If on the other hand that 
occurring in the Khandana-khanda-khddya and mentioned in the same foot- 
note is preferred, the translation would be:— “the contrary view based on 
direct perception ( which is another means of proof ) is refuted thereby. 
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would not be possible to infer fire &c. because of the presence of a 
thing causing obstruction ( in the way of drawing an inference )*— 
We reply:— A veil is of two sorts, one residing in the witness 
as limited by the inner organ and bringing about the non-existence 
(of an object and the other residing in the Brahma-chaitanya 
( i. e. the Supreme Soul ) as limited by the object and bringing about 
the non -perception ( of the object ), because we experience a limi- 
tation in both in the form “I do nob know the pot”. Thereout 

the first is removed simply by thS right knowledge which is 

common to both indirect and direct (experience) for once an. 
inference such as one relating to the existence of fire &c. (at 
a particular place) is drawn, the conviction* that it do«s not 
exist, does not arise, while the second is removed by direct percep* 
tion only because there is the rule that knowledge can dispel the 
ignorance residing in that object in which it resides and in that 
form in which it is produced ( and direct knowledge® ) resides both 

1. XTpto this there is the statement of an objection. What follows is the 
author’s reply thereto. 

2. The word for ‘conviction’ in the text is 5 ?^^. In the reading given in 

foot-note 1. at page the word occurs instead of that. It too means 

‘settled belief, conviction &c.’ 

3. The expression in the text which has been translated by the words *in 

which it resides’ is In the first reading given in foot-note 2 at the same 

page the expression that occurs instead ©f that is which means ‘upon which 

it depends’. The underlying idea in both the expressions is the same^ namely that 
knowledge and ignorance must have a common substratum. The same remarks 
apply to the correlative expressions and 

The difference between the reading adopted in the text and the second 
one given in the same foot-note is that instead of the word the word 

occurs in the latter, Jf that reading is preferred, the word Vritti (mental 
operation) would have to be substituted for the word ‘knowledge’ in the 
translation. There would not be much difference in the meaning of the sentence 
thereby because since according to the Vedanta doctrine knowledge is the result 
of a Vritti it matters very little whether we say that it is a particular Vritti 
which destroys the ignorance with respect to a particular object or that it is 
the knovdedge thereof wdiich destroys it. 

A reading different from that adopted in the concluding portion of this 
sentence in the text has been given in foot-note 3 at the same page. If that is 
preferred ,the following words would have to be substituted in the translation 
for the words commencing with ‘and the veil &c.’, namely: — “And since an 
indirect Vritti does not possess the quality of being residing in an object owing 
to its consisting merely of a rousing of the inner conscience and a direct 
Vritti resides in both because it is produced both by the object and the inner 
organ 

The other readings which are found adopted by two other commentators are 
mnetioned in the Notes at p, 119 aupra. 
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in things beyond direct contact-( such as the mind &c. ) and in 
those which are in such contact ( such as the objects of this world ).* 
It has therefore been said (Panchadas'i VII. 45): — 

“The quality of being the cause of a notion of non-existence 
can be destroyed by indirect knowledge and that of being the cause 
of a notion of non-appearance by direct knowledge”. 

Hence in asmuch as the destruction of the veil of non-existence 
takes place from an inference &c^, that ( expression ) is used in 
connection therewith. On the other hand the removal of a 
delusion which is visualized, together with the limitation thereof is 
removed by the removal of the veil of non-jierceplion. That is the 
difference. Therefore although the Self is devoid of attributes the 
superimposition thereon of those of Nescience (in the form of its 
product) the inner organ such as the qualities of being the doer, 
enjoyer &c, is established on account of its false identification with 
them. ( P. ). 

Verily, since the Anirvachaniya-kbyati® ( appearance of an 
indescribable substance) is accepted in your doctrine it should bo 
said tliat the attributes of the inner organ such as that of being 
the doer &c., which are sujjerimposed upon the Self, are generated 
therein as indescribables. If that is agreed to, the manifestation of 
( the attributes such as ) the being the doer, the enjoyer &c, would be 

1, If Iho reading given in foot-nolo 3 at liie same page is preferred the 
following part of a sentence would have io be substituted in the translation for 
the latter part of this sentence beginning with the words “and direct knowledge 
resides i^cj\ namely; — “and because nn indirect V^ritti does not reside in an 
object owing to Lis con-sisling merely of the waking up the inner consciousness, 
while a direct A^ritti, having been formed by both the object and the inner 
organ, resides in both of ihom’\ 

2, If the reading given in foot-note 4 at ilio same page is preferred the 
translation would be: — “Hence in asmuch as the destruction of the veil of 
ignorance takes place ( thereby ) that expression is used in ( the case of ) 
inference &c. 

3, For the full significance of this expression vide the note at p. 120 supra. 

Besides this and the referred to there there are three other 

namely, a<nd ^fivocatod by other schools of Indian philo- 

sopher^^ out of which the last which is advocated by the Bauddhas and which 
differs slightly from that of the Vedantins is the most important one. The 
meaning conveyed by it is that this worldly phenomena is nothing else but the 
Self which is of the nature of a momentary consciousness and that therefore it 
has no existence at all apart from that of the Seif* 

31 
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twofold, they being distinguished as those which have an existence 
for the purpose of daily intercourse (like the objects of this world) 
and those which have an imaginary existence only (like a serpent 
appearing in a rope )^, It would not be (so), because of indis- 
crimination which is duo to a belief in (their) identification or 
because there is the absence of twofoldness owing to the inner organ 
qualified by all its attributes being itself superimposed upon the Self. 
Therefore, it being possible to explain the arrangement as <.0 the 
functioning of the one Self onl}'^ as the knower &c, by virtue of 
the distinction between its limitations, there is no danger of the 
stepping in of the doctrine of the Saugatas nor that of a contradic- 
tion.* Other arrangements also will be established in clearer terms 
hereafter. It is therefore established that the doctrine of theAupa- 
nishadas that the Self who is of the nature of knowledge remaining 
unchanged in the state of deep sleep and the bod}^ senses &c, 
undergoing changes and being objects of perception, the beliefs of 
the different learned men that any of the latter is the Self are 
mistaken, is alone the authoritative one. ( 1 ). 

It may be so. The Seif being devoid of attributes and the 
arrangement such as that of the knower &c. having its root in 
superirnpo.sition, there is the possibility of the S'astric injunctions 
such as J^rahinan should perform sacritices'^ &c, being 

unauthoritative and it cannot be establislied that the Self who is 
not the doer and the enjuyer should proceed to act. And wlien 
the Vedas are unauthoritative, from what can the existence of 
Brahma also be proved, it being capable of being known only 
through them owing to the rule ( contained in the Sutra): — 
Owing to the Scriptures being its source”? That being so, the 
reality of the arrangement such as that of the knower &c, must be 
admitted for ( establishing) tlie authoritativeness of the Vedas. 
Having raised such a doubt (the author proceeds to solve it thus : — ) 
Does the unauihoritativeness arise before the knowledge of the 
essence or after it? Thereout as to the former (case, we say that) 

1, Tlio first class of objects are tbo products of tho primeval ignorance proved 
by the six means of proof and disproved on the rise of the knowledge of their 
essence while (be second are the products of individual ignorance and are 
disproved by the one or the other of the six moans of proof. 

Upto this point there is a statement of an objection. What follows is tho 
author's reply thereto. 

2. For understanding the propriety of this remark vide p, 121 mtpra* 
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in asmuch as we have established (the existence of) the arrange- 
ment upto the time of the removal of Nescience^ all the means 
of proof are authoritative without hindrance because they are not 
contradicted in that state owing to their having for their subjects 
those which are aflected by Nescience. As for the latter on the 
other hand, that is just what we desire. So he (i. e, the author) 
lias said : — 

Neither the castes nor the rules of conduct and 
duties of the castes and orders of society nor even 
the concentration of the mind ( on Brahma ), the 
contemplation (of Paramatma), (and) trance' 

&c. are for me. Owing to the eradication of the 
mistaken belief such as I and mine which has a 
non-self for its basis, I am that one, auspicious and 
pure, who remains over. ( 2 ). 

The iiR'aning of tlic verse ( is this; — ) The Varnas ( castes) 
are the .Bifibrnanas, Ks'atriyas, Vais'yas and S'lidras. The 
As'ramas ( orders of society ) are the Bralmificharins ( celibates ), 
(iirihasthns ( householders ), Vfuiaprasthas ( forest- dwellers ) and 
Bhiks'us ( mendicants ). The AcJidras ( rules of conduct ) are 
'the ( internal ) purhicatioii ( of the body ), ablution &c. The 
Dharmas (duties) are (the observance of) celibacy, service cf 
(one’s) preceptor &c. Here, by taking (the compound Varnas' ramd- 
chdradJiarmah as ) a genitive Tatpurusha embodying therein a 
couple of D wand was we get the rules of conduct and the duties of 
the castes and even tlie rules of conduct and the duties of the orders 
of society. Dhdrnnd is the steadiness of the mind on Brahma^ on 
excluding ( all ) the external objects (from it). Dhydna is the 
conternplaiion of the Supreme Soul. Yorja is the control of the 
action of the mind.^ By the word Adi are included ( the processes 
of) study, contemplation &c. As the reason for the unreality of 
all( of them ) at a time subsequent to (the rise of) knowledge 

1. The word ‘Yoga' ha.s boon translated by the word dranco' on the authority 
of Vyasa’s cominenlary on Yoga Sutra I-l-l 

2. Tf the reading referred to in foot-note 1 at p. is preferred the words 
^^011 Brahma" would have to be omitted from the translation. 

3. The reading given in foot-note 2 at the same page would, if preferred, 
make no difference in the translation because the compound adopted in the text 
when solved comes to that. 
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(the author) has said; — Andtmds'raydhccmmamddhydsahdndt, The 
meaning thereof is this-; — The Andimd is the Nescience which 
is opposed to the Self. The mistaken belief which underlies the 
notions of ‘I* and ‘mine’^ ( and ) which is Tadds'rayah (i. e. to 
say) has that for its material cause, being eradicated even together 
with its root, by the knowledge of the essence, the arrangement as 
to the castes, the orders of society &c. which is an outcome thereof 
does not exist. This is the meaning. ( 2 ). ( PP. ). „ 

The arrangement such as that of the castes, the orders of society 
&c. having its root in false knowledge only, (the author) has in order 
to impress its unreality firmly, said that there being the absence 
thereof ( i. e. of false knowledge ) in the .state of deep sleep there 
is the absence (of the arrangement ) ( by the following verse ); — 

They say that in deep sleep, there is neither a 
mother nor a father nor the gods nor the worlds 
nor the Vedas nor sacrifices nor places of pilgrimage. 
Being of cnch a nature that extreme voidness is 
excluded from me, I am the one, auspicious and pure, 
who remains over. ( 3 ). 

The meaning of the verse ( is this ) : — Maid means the woman 
who gave birth. Pita means the man who was the cause of birth. 
The Devas are Indra and others who are fit to be propitiated. 
The are Swarga &c. which are ,{ attained as ) the fruits of 

propitiating them ( i. e. the gods ). The Vedas are the authori- 
tative sayings which expound the moans for the attainment 
of supernatural welfare and mi.ser}’ and which expound Brahma.* 
The Yqjnas are the Jyotislitoma and others which are instrumental 
in ( the attainment of ) Swarga &c. The Tlrthas are the Kuru- 
kshetra and other regions which are instrumental in the performance 
of sacrifices. In the same manner the things which are instrumental 
in the performance of sinful acts are to ho under.stood to have been 
implied. The meaning is that all ( these ) having the identification 

1. The reading givea in foot-note 3 at the same page is not preferable because 
it would then mean that in the author’s view what is destroyed is only the 
notion of “mine” cot also that of ‘I’ which cannot be true. ♦ 

2. The reading given in foot-note 3 at p. seems to be a corrupt form of 
that found adopted in the Poona edition which is 

^ Therein means 

‘welfare and misery not attained by the ordinary means of proof.’ 
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( of oneself) with the body as their root^ have no existence in its 
absence owing to want of connection with the Self, And so 
referring to the state of deep sleep Vedio texts such as, ‘‘Here 
a father becomes a non-father, a motlier a iion-inothcr, the Devas 
non-Devas and the Vedas non-Vedas, and a thief becomes a 
non-thief, a destroyer of a fretus a non-destroyer of a fohus, a 
Chandfila a non-Chandala, a Paulkasa a mm-Paulkasa, a S'ramana 
a non»S'ramana, (and) a Tapasa a non-Tapasa.^ (Then) one is 
not followed by merits, not followed by dr inerits, for one has then 
transgressed all the sorrows of the heart” (Brih. IV-3-22) and 
others, say that in the absence of identification ( with the body ) 
!|11 the miseries disappear. 

Verily, in the absence of all arrangement there would bo void- 
ness only. (The author being of opinion that) it would not be, 
has said: — NirnMuth'fmydtmahatn'dt. ( That comj.ound can bo 
solved tl'ius: — ) Nirastemi (is removed) Ali.-i'uhydtnmhatumn 
(extreme voidness) Ya-widl T(it(that f rom which ) TatJid' (such-that). 
The principal thing indicated (in that expression ) is existence (a posi- 
tive entity) because that serves to establish the state of deep sleep 
and because a return to the waking state cannot otherwise be proved. 
And from such Vedic texts as, “V'erily, my beloved, this Self is 
imperishable, of an indes(Tibal)le natuie” (Brih. IV-5-14), 
“3for, there takes place the severance of its connection with the 
material eluments”, “And when it is said that there ( i. e. in deep 
sleep), he does not see, he dues not see even though seeing” (Ibid. 
IV-3-23), “Th 0 sight is iuseparahlc from the seer, liecauso lie is 
imperishable for he has then no second, Avhoin he can see distinct 
from himself^ (Ibid) and olliers, (it appears that) the spirit wliich 
is the Self is not reduced to voidness in the stale of deep sleep. 
This is the meaning: — This (objeelion) though refuted (once) 
is again refuted on tlie analogy of the digging in of a. post (which 
has already been fixed in the ground).'^ Or (that compound may 
be solved as) AirasUtm (i. e. ) removed trom bimger tcc. Adwtllijani 

1. If 11)0 reading given in fooi-iioto I at tho saino page is adopted, the 
translation would be: — “Tlie connection of all beings witb niorits aiid demerits 
having its root in their ideiiiihcaiion with the body tliey (i. e, the merits and 
demerits ) have no oxistenco tSic.” 

2. The terms occurring in tins text will be found explained in tho 
Notes at p. 132. 

3. For an explanation as to what this P- supra. 
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( without a second ) Atisunyam ( transcending the void ) Yad 
Brahma ( Brahma which is y Tadatmalcatwat ( being of that 
nature ). And so, there are the Vedic texts; — “When my dear (boy) 
man sleeps, then he becomes united with the True One” ( Chban. 
VI-8-1. ), ( and ) “So just as a man when embraced by his beloved 
woman, does not know anything either inside or outside himself, 
even so this spirit when embraced by the Prajna-atma. ( the 
presiding deity of deep sleep) does not know anything eithei; inside 
or outside himself. “( Brih. lV-3-21 ). Therefore it is established 
that the individual soul being identical with Brahma which is the 
cause of the universe, omniscient, omnipotent ( and therefore )' 
perfect and of the nature of bliss and knowledge is necessarily 
untransmigratory. ( 3 ). ( PP. ), 


1. The reading given in foot-note 2 at p. as it is, yields no intelligible 
l^eaning unlosB it is corrected into That done, the meaning 

woul4 be that means ( devoid of attributes ). 
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PART 11. 


DETERMINATION OF THE SENSE OF THE TERM ‘TAT’. 

Then in this manner the sense of the term ‘Twam’ has been 
ascertained by ( the preceding ) three verses after refuting the 
different views of learned men. Now, that of the term ‘Tat’ is to be 
ascertained’ in the same manner. The different views of learned 
men in connection therewith whicli are to be refuted are being 
‘set forth. Verily, tlie identity of the individual soul with Brahma 
cannot be established®. Jfor, the existence of Brahma, the cause 
of the universe which is the primary sense of the word ‘Tat’ 
is established by sentences such as "In the beginning, my dear, 
there was Sat only” ( Chhan. VI-2-1 ) and others. But as to the 
cause of the universe, the Samkhyas® say that it is the Pradhana, 
an inert substance. The Pasupatas’^ say that Pasupati alone is the 
cause of the universe. He though a spirit is distinct from the 
individual soul and He alone is to be worshipped. The Pahehara- 
trikiis^ say that the revered Vasudeva, the Lord, is the cause of 
tlie universe, that from Him is produced tlie individual soul called 
yamkarshana, from the latter the mind ( called ) Pradyurana, from 
that the ego called Aniruddha, and that therefore the individual 
soul being an effect there is not the complete identity of Brahma 
( i. e. ) Vasudeva with him. The Jainas and Tridandins* say 
that (the cause of the unNerse ) is liable to changes (yet) 
eternal, omniscient and ( both ) distinct (from ) and identical ( with 
the individual soul ). The Mimansaktis’ say that there is no 
Brahma endowed with ominscience &c. because the aim of the 

1. If tlio causal form which occurs iu tho roadiiig given in foot-uoto 1 at p. 
VU is preferred tho Iraiislatiou would he: — “should ho got ascertained ’. It is 
not however an appropriate reading as tho causal form has jiot boon used in tho 
preceding sentence with which this is connected. 

2. Tho prefix arfir which occurs iu the second reading given iu foot-note 2 at 
the same page would, if added, make no difference in the translation. 

3. For information as to this school of philosophers vida pp. 135-36 supfa. 

4. For that as to this .school vide pp. 136-37 supra. 

5. Information as to this school will found at p. 137 supra. 

C. As to tho views of these schools vide pp. 137-38 supra. 

7. Information as to this school and its principal works will bo found at 
pp. 30-34 supra. 
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Scriptures being to refer to actions their purport does not lie in it 
( i. e. Brahma ) but the cause of the universe, namely, either the 
atom &c. or the individual soul, is to be worshipped as endowed with 
the qualities, omniscience &c. just as sj^ceeh is directed to be 
W'orshipped ) like a cow &c.^ The Tarkikas* say that there is an 
omniscient Ruler ( of the Universe ) who is eternal and is endowed 
with knowledge &c. and ( whose existence ) is inferred from visible 
signs in the form of ( his ) acts such as the earth &c. aiid he is 
necessarily diflerent from the individual soul. The Saugatas® say 
that ( the Ruler of the Universe) is momentary and omniscient. 
The Patahjalas say that ( the Ruler of the Universe is a Purusha ) 
who is untouched by the causes of ti'ouble, actions, fruits and 
latent desii'es, of the nature of etei'ual knowledge, and omniscient 
owing to his being reflected in tlie Sattwaguna, a ])ortion of the 
Pradhfina and quite diflerent from the transmigratory Purusha 
( i. e. the individual soul ).‘^ Tlie A upanishadas" say that Brahma 
is only supreme joy which is (the) without a second, that that 
is the true nature of the individual soul and that it being 
qualified by omniscience &c., by illusion becomes the material and 
instrumental cause of the universe. ( P. ). 

The sense of the term ‘Tat’ being thus douhiful owing to the 
conflicting views of learned men, the Revered ( Aeharya) lias in 
order to determine it by the residue of the view of the Upanishad 
school, said: — 

Neither the doctrine of the Sarakhyas nor that of 
the S'aivas nor that of those Paheharatrikas, nor 
that of the Jainas nor that of the Mimahsakas and 
others (is sound) because (Brahma is proved) by a 
special realization to be of the nature of extreme 
purity. I am that one, auspicious and pure, who 
remains over. ( 4 ). 

1. For understanding tho full signifioanco of this allusion vide p. 138 eujifa. 

2. Information as to what this school is and wliat is its principal litoraturo 
■will bo found at p. 139 8uj)Q'a. 

3. That as to those of this school will be found at pp. 22-25 supra, 

4. All tlie technieal terms occurring in this sentence \vill be found explained 
at pp. 130-40 supra, 

5. Tho Aui)anishadas aro tho foUower.s of tlio Upanishad scliool believed 
to have been founded by iJadarayna Vyasa, Information as to them will be 
found at jip, 38-11 
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By the word Adi are included other ( doctrines ) not mentioned 
( in the text ). So then, the non-self is not the materia] cause of the 
universe, because the Vedas teach by tlie text “He desired, may 
I be many, may I grow forth” ( Chhiin. ), tliat the 

creation was preceded by a desire, because it has been slated in 
the text “Having entered ( these elements ) witli tliis living Self 
let me reveal names and forms” ( Ibid. ¥1-3-2 ) that the iivino- 
prineijile ( in man ) is the Self, because it has been promised in the 
text “That through which, if known, everything becomes known” 
( Mund. 1-1-3) that on the one being known c\ery tiling will 
become known and it is impossible to know by the knowledge 
of the Pradhana, the Purushas who arc not of the same nature 
as it, because the identity (of the individual soul with the cause of 
the universe ) has been tought nine times by the text “All this 
has this a,s its rw'lf. That is the true one. That is tJio Self. 
Thou art that” (( Jhhan, VI- 8-7 ) and because if tlio non-Self were 
to be the cause of the uniicrsc, it would bo impossible to establish 
the varied arrangement ( of the universe) owing to there being 
another text namely : — “From that i. c. from this Self sprung forth 
the space” ( Tait.. 11. 1 ) and lastly because llmre is no authority 
for a belief in ( the existeneo of) Pradliana, JNJabat &c. Therefore 
the Saihhhya view is not sound. In tlm same nianiier, the view's 
of the Pasupatils, the Paricbaiiltrikas and the Jainas are improper 
because they are contradicted bj’ Vtdic texts and rea.soning. 
Further, the Miinahsaka view that lire Vedic texts ( wliicli 
appear to establish the existence of Bralnna ) being complementary 
to those which lay down injunctions do not establish the existence 
of Brahma, is not sound because tbe^ complemcntariness of those 
texts to tlieise w’bieh lay down injunctions is not established. It 
should not be said that tlieir comjdcmentarines,s to the injunctive texts 
is c.stablislied by the rule contained in the syllogism as to the expla- 
natory passages becamso tliere is a want of sunilanty ( between 
them ). For in tliat .syllogism it lues been determined on the 
analogy of the killed horse and burnt cliariot tliat the texts such 
as “The wind, is, verily, the swiftest deity’ ( Tai. Sarh. lI-i-1-1 ) 
and others, which by themselves do not establifsh a sense with a 
purpose, being inexplicable otlierwise tliau by being uiidei stood to 
refer to the ii^^uiictiori as to the study of one’s Veda and therefore 
assumed to have foi’ their aim a sense with a purpose, would^ 
32 
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through the praise of the deity to ^hom the offering is to 
be made &c., su] ply tliat element of the injunction which it 
stands in need of, namely, the modus o'percmdi in the Verbal 
Bhavanfi and that there would, in that manner, be a concordance 
between the senses of ( the texts c>f ) belli ( the classes )d On the 
other ha]id since there occurs the attainment of the aim of 
man, namelj^ the acijuisiiion of supreme bliss and the total 
eradication of misery, directly from tlio knowledge proditced by 
the Upanishad sentences it ( i. e. that aim ) does not stand in 
need of anything and tlioreforo thei’e is lio ( j'ooin for ) the aS; 
sumption that (the text relating te^ it) is complementary to 
others but on the contrary ( those relating to ) the injunctions 
become tliemselvos eoinplemcntarjT to the funner tliroiigh (their 
work of) the purilication of tlie inner organ ( which is a condition 
precedent to the rise of knowledge). Tliercforo the Upanishad 
texts being with a purpese, being uncontradicled and being the 
means for the knowledge of a thing which is unknown are iliemsclves 
authoritative and tlicreforo Brahma does exist and lienee the 
Mimahsaka view is not estabJisliod. Idie vievv^ of tlio Tarkikils 
and othei’s is contradicted by the A^edi<^ texts ^‘Thon art that’^ 
( Cliluin. VI-8-7. ), am Bi’aluna’' ( Biili. 1-4-10 ), ‘‘This Self is 
Brahma'^ (Ibid. 11-5-10), ^‘Brahma is truth, knowledge and 
infiniteness’’ ( Tai. ll-l ) and otliers and is also negatived by such 
texts as “Brahma is one alone witliout a second’’ ( (liban. A^I-2-1 ), 
“There is in this no diversity whatever” ( Brili. lV-4-19 ) and 
others. The views that Brahnia is bol li dillej'ent from and identical 
( with the individual soul ) and that it is ti'ansient are negatived 
by such texts as “(Brahma is) all-pervading and eternal like 
space” and others. And liere the reason for declaring the views of 
all ( the above philosophers ) to be unsound is ( contained in the 
expression ) VisuddliCttrnahatwat which means ^owing to its being of 
the nature of the UDdiffurentiated non-dual spiritk The reason for 
its being so (is again containtd in the exj ression ) 
which means ‘by the uninterrupted experience produced by such 
sentences as “Thou art that^^ and others which is Vis'ishta 
( i. e. to say ) different from the differentiated experiences 
(relating to worldly objects). Thereby it is established that 

1. All the technical loj’uis ^Yhiclx occur iu Ibis }>as<j}ige will ho found explained 
in details at pp, 1 iC-i 1 supro. 
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Brahma is all-pervading, non-dual and of the nature of supreme 
bliss and knowledge. ( 4 ). ( PP, ). 

Hiaving raised a doubt, luiuie]}^ — Verily, Brabma being known 
to be atomic from the tcxts-'‘That which is this atomic essence” 
( Chba. VI-8-15 ), “Smaller than the small*’ ( Tai. Ara. X-12-1, 
Ka. 1-2-20 ; Sweta. 111-20 ) and it being identical witli the atomic 
individu.al soul whose ( existence) is established by such Vedic texts 
as“TlTe Purushn of the size of a thumb” ( Ka. li-4-12 ), “A. lower 
one of the size of tho point of a goad is also seen” { Sweta. V-8 ) 
.and others, it cannot be all-pc rvading — and being of opinion that 
the. Vedic tcxt.s: — “This immortal Brabma itself is in front, 
Brahma in tho i car, Brahma has spread tow ards the south and 
towards the north, below ( our feet ) and over (our head); this 
■ universe is Brahma itself; this ( Brahma ) is tho most excellent 
( Mun. Il-2'll ), “'I'bc Biahma who is far and near, is not to 
the ca.st nor to the west (of anything) nor inside or outside 
(anything)' ( Bi ih. 11-5-11 ) — and others establish the existence 
of Brahma without any qualihcations whatever, ( the author ) has, 
while confirming only what has Ixmn stated before, said; — 


And { Brahma is ) neither above nor below, neither 
inside nor outside, (neither in) the middle nor 
athv/art ( and ) neither in the eastern nor in the 
western direction. Being all-pervading like space 
it is of the nature of an undivided whole. I am 
that one, auspicious and pure, who remains over, (5). 


The meaning of tho verse is tlii.s : — Viymlvyripcxhatwdt (may 
betaken to mean ) 'owing to (its) being pervading like space’ 
because of tlic Vedic text “(Ife) is all-pervading and eternal 
like space” oi- ‘owing to ( its ) being more pervading than spaco’ 
because of tbo Vcilie texts— “t Iroatcr tliau space” ( S'ala. Bra. 
X-C-o-2 ) “( h’cator titan the gieol” ( Ka. 11-20) and others. 
( It is said so ) because though even tlie individual soul is great 
owing to liis being mulcrstood to bo the spirit iiervading the 
whole body, lie has boon said to b(;of the size of the point of agoad 


1. NjlrayMna Tirllia has in his ronimeniary {Vide K(1 h\ Sanskrit Serie, 
No, LXV. oxplaiuod ilio word as meaning ‘without cause’s 

as moaning ‘without offoot.s’, moaning devoid of attributes 

which cause a division, and moaning ‘devoid of such limitations as 

time &c,’ 
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on account of the superimposition thereon of the attributes of its 
limitation and he has been said to be atomic in view of his being 
smaller than Braliraa owing to there being the Vedic text “Though 
it is of an unlimited size by its own nature it appears to bo of 
the size of the point of a goad on account of an attribute of the 
intellect”. ( S'wetfi V S ), The meaning of the remaining portion 
( of the verse ) is not obscure. ( a ). ( P. ,). 

Having raised a doubt, namely; — Verily \ Brahma being 
the material cause of the universe and there being no distinction 
between the cause and the effect and Brahma being ( thus ) of the 
nature of misery owing to its not being distinct from the varied 
world the individual soul cannot achieve the higliest object of 
mail’s efforts by being identical with it — and being of opinion that 
Brahma lias been stated to bo the cause because it is the 
substratum of tlie whole worldly delusion by virtue of its being 
self-resplendent and of the nature of the liigbost joy .‘ind that it 
having no connection with that which is superimposed upon it,® 
there is not an iota of misery therein, ( the author ) has said: — 

( Brahma is ) neither white nor black nor red nor 
yellow, neither small nor large, neither short nor 
long. It is incapable of being known in that 
manner owing to its being of the nature of light 
(knowledge). I am that one, auspicious and pure, 
who remains over. ( 6 ). 

Ktihjam ( means ) small ( and ) P/nam, great. Therefore 
there having lieen a negation of the four binds of measure, iianiol}', 
small, great, slinrfc and long, there is tlio denial of Bralima being a 
substance^ That wliieli becomes manifest is a Payia ( i. e. to saj^) 
a thing which can be known. A thing which cannot lie known is an 
Arnpa. Thereby ( i. e. by that expression ) all the categories such 

1. Jf (ho reading gh'on in fool-nolo \ at p. iy proferrod, iho words 
“it may bo so but” would liuve to bo uclded in the translation after tho 
svord “A'erily”. 

2. Tlie reading given in foot-note 5 ai iho same page would even if 
preferred make no differenco in tlie meaning of the sentence and therefore 
the translation would even in that case bo tlie same, 

Jhe reading given in foot-note 1 at p. is not acceptable because what 
i,s to be denied is not a but the fact of Brahma being a jreq and hence the 
termination rq is absolutely necessary. 
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as a substance, an attribute, an action &c. ■which are believed by 
the various learned men ( to be identical with Brahma ) are denied. 
Thus, the Vedic texts "( Brahma is ) not big, not small, not short, 
not long ( and ) not red ( like fire &c. )” ( Brih 1II-8-8 ) and others 
such as “( Brahma is a thing ) which cannot be heard, cannot be 
touched,cannf;t be percieved, is imperishable, cannot bo tasted also 
and is eternal and cannot be smelt” ( Ka. 1-3-15 ) establish the 
true nature of the Highest Self as being free from all blemish. In 
order to determine by logical reasoning the meaning wdiicli is 
arriyed at even from the Vedic texts ( the author) has stated the 
reason in the expression: — which means that 
( Brahma is Arupa ) because it cannot be known owing to its 
being of the nature of knowdedge which is self-resplendent. If 
it were capable of being known, it would got inertness like a pot 
&c. And it is such also beeanse there are such Vedic te.xts as “This 
(Brahma) is incapable of being known and is eternal” (Brih. IV*4-20) 
arid others. ( G ). ( PP. u vh® ). 
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PART m. 

DETERMINATION OF THE SENSE OF THE SENTENCE 
‘TATTWAMASr. 

Verily, whose being of the same nature as Brahma is being 
tought, whctlicr of Brahma or of non-Bralima ? It cannot be that 
of the latter as it is inert and unreal. Nor lliat of the former 
because ( in that case ) the teaeliing ( itself) would be ( rendered ) 
meaningless, tlio fact of its beingf of the same nature as Brahma 
being .self-evident. If it is argued tbat tlioiigli ilio individual soul 
is by liinisclf of the same iicMiure as ]>rahma, tlie impediment in the 
furm of Nescience is removed by the knowledge (of its being of 
tliat nature), (wo reply: — ) No, because if tlio removal of 
ignorance is ( something) different from (tlie realization of) tlie 
Self, there would lie dualit}’’ and consequently tliere would arise 
the contingency of Brahma not being proved. So it has been said 
in tlie Viirttika ( Briii. Bha. Va,. II- 1-1 4 ). 

entity tliat is neither CKcluded nor followed by anything 
else is called Brahma. If there were a second entity it would be 
difficult to bring out the sense of ( the word ) Brahma from this.’’ 

If it ( i. c. tliO I’crnoval of ignorance) were not something 
diffenmt (from the Self), it lias (already) been said that 
tliere would be the meaninglessness of the teaeliing.^ As to this, 
( it may be asked: — ) Do you ojilne tliat there is the absence of 
a fiuit fVom a jiliilosophical view-})oint oi’ even in appearance? 
Thereout ( the revered Acliarya ) refutes the first in such a 
manner ns to establisli what is desired ( in tlie first two lines of 
tlie following verso: — ) 

There is (in fact) neither the preceptor nor the 
Scripture nor the pupil nor the teaching. Neither is 
there ( in fact, what you call ) 'Thou’ nor (what you 
know as ) 'I' nor this phenomena. The teaching of 

1. If tlio reading; givoii in fuot-noto ] at p. is ]>referrod, tlie translation 
of ibis part of senlonco would bo: — ‘dt would ))o inert and so there would 
be lifelessriess”. 

2. From the conmiencoment down to this point there is a statement of 
the view of an opponent. What follows is the author’s reply thereto. 
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one’s true nature does not admit of any alter- 
natives. I am that one auspicious and pure, who 
remains over. ( 7 ). 

S'duta means ‘the preceptor \a1io docs ilie (woik of) tcacliing’. 
(S"d. 9 <rc« means ‘(])C means ( nscd ) for teacliing’. S'-ishya means 
‘the person who is lought’. S'lhha means ‘the act of teacliing’. 
Tivam^ means ‘tlie hearer’. Jhaiii, means ‘the sjieaker’. Ayam 
means ‘that whicli is establislied hy all the means of ]noof.’ 
Prapancha means ‘the phenomena such as the body, the senses &c’. 
'The meaning is that (all of (hem) do not exist fiom a jdiik sophical 
view-point. (The author) refutes (he second ( ailtraative ) by 
the expression S%varup((:. d:c. Tlie meaning tlureof is this; — 
Although it is not ];ossible to prove (the accrual of) any 
fruit whatever when a doubt is raised as to wliether the removal of 
ignorance i.i ( identical with ) (he fSelf or the mm-Self still one 
realizes the teaching as one’s true nature which is the fruit of 
wisdom,^ It shcadd not be doubted how this could be because ( the 
Self) does not admit of any alternatives owing to tlie destruction of 
all duality. Nor is (here anything in (he world of perception 
which is opposed to (his ( reasoning ). And so the Vedic texts; — 

“There is neither destruction nor is there creation. One 
is neither bound^ nor is one striving ( for freedom ). Neither is 
one desirous of liberation nor is one a liberated one. This is the 
highest truth”. ( ? (lau. Kil. 11. 32 ). 

“Verily in the beginning this was Brahma. That became 
conscious of itself only in the form ‘1 am Brahma’. From it 
sprang all that” (Brih. 1-4-7 ) — and others show that the individual 
soul who was even formerly of the nature of Brahma becomes of 
the nature of Brahma by knowledge, and exclude all duality. (7). 

If it is argued: — Verily, the self-luminousntss of the iSelf 
being equal at all times how can there be the (varied) arrangement 
as to the states of waking, dreaming, sleeping &e. It should not 
be said that the arrangement takes place merely by delusion for if 

1. If the reading given in foot-note 2 at j). is preferred the M Oid ‘wisdom’ 
in the translation would have to he substituted by i he wt^rd ‘knowledge . 

2. The word in the text whioh is translated by the word ‘bound’ is 
The Poona and Benares editions of this work road 55 : instead of that. If that 
is preferred the word ‘wise’ w-ould have to bo substituted for the word ‘bound’ 
and the word ‘wisdom’ for the word ‘freedom in the translation* 
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that were so, there would be the danger of all ( the states ) being of 
the nature of dreams — ( the author’s reply thereto is: — )' No, 
although in essential characteristics all the three are of nature of 
dreams, phenomenally the arrangeinent can be established owing to 
there being the possibility (therein) of peculiarities which have Nesci- 
ence for their essence and owing to their being attended by peculiarities 
by their being of a nature differe)it from the unreal. Philosophically 
however there is no arrangement whatever. He has therefore said; — 

. Neither the state of waking nor that of dreaming 
nor that of sleeping belongs to me. Neither am I 
the Vis'wa nor the Taijasa nor the Frajha. The 
three ( states and their presiding spirits ) having 
Nescience for their essence (the Self is ) the Turiya 
( fourth ). I am that one, auspicious and pure, who 
remains over. (8). (PP. 

The order of [)i’Ocedenco mentioned hero is tliat in whicli 
(the states and the pi'csiding spirits) are ahsoihcd. For so, 
substances arc of a twofold nature, Drik ( the seer )' and DrisVa 
( the object to be seen ), for the substances assumed by tlie other 
learned men are included tlierein. Thereout, the substance called 
the Drik is the Self. Fie is tlie only reality, Thougli" of one 
nature always, it becomes threefold by virtue of ilie distinctions 
between its attendant circumstances, namely, as tlie ITuler ( of the 
1 "^11 i verse ) the individual soul and the witness (of tlie three 
states of the individual ). Tliereuut the Ruler ( of the FTniverse ) 
has for His attendant circumstance the ignorance which is the root-, 
cause while the individual soul lias for his attendant circumstance 
the ignorance as limited by the inner organ and the impressions 
( of actions ) thereon- Tliis has already been explained in details 
hereinbefore. In the view in wliich the Ruler ( of tlie Universe) 
is a reflection in Nescience, the spirit vhieh serves as the disc 
and ill the view in which tlie disc is itself the Ruler ( of the 
Universe y the spirit, which is followed by the individual soul 
aud Ruler (of the Universe) like the form of the face which is 

1 literally means But in common parlance what is opposed to a 

'4 ( abjective substance) is the ( seer ). It is tliorefore the said word 
has been rendered thus. 

2. If the reading given in foot-note 1 at p. is adopted the words 
^omni present and’ would have to bo added after the word though’ in the 
translation, 
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followed by the face which is the disc and that which is the 
reflection, is called the witness ( of the phenomena ). In the view 
of the author of the Vdrttiha however tlie Ruler (of the Universe) 
being Himself the witness ( of the phenomena ) there is only 
twofoldness of the Drill owing to the distinction between the 
individual soul and the Ruler ( of the Universe ). Thereout ( i. e. 
out of the three above-mentioned), the Ruler (of the Universe) 
has also three aspects which are distinguished as Vishnu, Brahma 
and Rudra owing to the distinction between the three attributes 
ql' -Nescience which is his limitation. (Thereout) Vishnu* who 
is limited by the Sattwaguna which is the cause, is the preserver 
of the universe and Brahma who is limited by the Rajoguna 
which is the cause, is the creator. As for the Hiranyagarbha, 
he not being the cause of the ( subtle ) elements is not Brahma, 
still being the creator of the gross elements he is at times 
spoken of as Brahma. Rudra who is limited by the Tamoguna 
which is the cause, is the destroyer. In the same manner the one 
alone assumes the male forms such as the four-handed, the foui'* 
faced, the five-faced and others and the female forms such as 
Laxml, Saraswatl, Parvati and others. _ And it should be known 
that the other numberless incarnations such as the Matsya, (fish) 
Kurina ( tortoise ) and others become manifest through sport 
only for favouring devotees, for there is the Anodic text 

“Brahma who is spirit all over, without a second, and without 
a body assumes forms for ( doing ) the acts of its worshijipers”. 
The individual soul also has three aspects, which are dis- 
tinguished as Vis'wa, Taija.sa and Piajfia, owing to the subsidiary 
distinctions between their limiting agents. Thereout tlio Vis'wa 
who is limited by Nescience, the inner organ and the gross body 
is the presiding spirit of the -waking state. The same when 
free from identification witlr the gross body and limited by 
the ( first ) two limiting agents is ( spoken of as ) the Taijaea who 
is the presiding spirit of the dreaming state. When he is 
free from two limiting agents, namely, the body and the inner 
organ and is limited only by Nescience as limited by the impressions 
latent in the inner organ he is spoken of as the Prajna who is the 
presiding spirit of the state of deep sleep. Although theie are 
no independent distinctions between tliem owing to' the absence of 
such distinctions between their limiting agents, subsidiary distino- 
83 
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tions are drawn between them though they are identical (in essence), 
owing to there being distinctions between their subsidiary limitations. 
As for the Avitness who connects them all and is followed by 
all and is called the Turiya ( fourth ), he has one aspect only. 
There is no distinction therein at any time even on account of a 
distinction between limiting agents, because his limiting agent 
is of the same nature ( always ). 

I 

The substance which is a Dris'ya ( object of perception ) is 
the phenomena Avhich has Nescience and its products Avhich are 
pervaded by it as its essence. As to that, although it is jdiilosoprii- 
cally unreal an exposition thereof is not useless like that of a 
substance brought into existence in a dream because its existence 
for the purpose of daily intercourse is admitted as being useful 
in worship &c. It too has three aspects, Avhich are distinguished 
as the Avjulkrita (Unmanifest), Amurta (incorporeal) and 
Murta ( corporeal )} Thereout what is called the Avyukrita is 
the Nescience, together Avith the reflection ( of the Self) therein, 
which is of the nature of the latent power giving rise to the 
phenomena, both corporeal and incorporeal, oAving to its being 
beginmngless along Avith the Self, its connection Avith it ( i. e. 
Nescience ), the division of the Self into the individual soul and the 
Ruler ( of the Universe) and the reflection ( contained in Nescience), 
which are jjervaded by it, because though, they are not its produets 
they are capable of being removed on the removal thereof. Though 
itself inert, it produces the five great elements known as the space, 
Avind, light, Avater and earth Avbich have for their essence, sound, 
touch, form, taste and smell respectively, on being propelled by 
the actions of the individual souls in the form of the impressions 
loft in each previous ( Kalpa ) Avhich are revived by the reflection 
of the Self Avhich is not inert. Thereout the Nescience as reduced 
to the form of each previous clement being the cause of each 
subsequent one,* the attribute of each pi-evious element enters 
into each subsequent one. In the same manner, darkness also 
Avhioh is a positive substance only, is of the nature of a covering, 

1. There is no other difierenco between the reading adopted in the text 
and that given in foot-note 1 at p. except that the positions of the word arijj 
and are interchanged in the latter. That is not however correct because 
the i,ncorporeal substance is chronologically anterior to the corporeal. 

2. If the reading given in foot-note 3 at the same page is preferred the 
word *efl©ct' may bo substituted in the tran Jation for the word *one/ 
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is opposed to knowledge produced by the eye,s and is capable of 
being destroj^ed by light, quickly comes out of and disappears in the 
Nescience itself like a big flash of lightning &c. This is the settled 
belief. And this ( view ) is not opposed ( to the Scriptures ) because 
( darkness ) is not mentioned in the order of creation in the 
Vedas owing to its not being the material cause of the body 
which is the cause of transmigration. As for the quarters and time 
they aj'o not mentioned because thei’C is no proof as to their 
( separate ) existence. It is possible to explain how the space itself 
giygs rise to what is spoken of as the quarters and there is alsO the 
*^edic text "The organ of hearing from the quarters.” (Brih. III. 2- 
13 ). As for time, it is Nescience itself because the latter alone is the 
support of everything. And this A vyiikrita(un manifest) substance 
.is the limitation of the Ruler ( of the Universe ). ( .PP, )• 

And those five subtle elements not become quinquepartite 
called the Amurta (incorporeal substance) which have for their 
essence, the attributes Sattw^a, Rajas and Tamas, owing to their 
cause being one, having combined together produce by the 
predominance of their Saltwa portion a pure substance like a 
variegated form, which has for its essence the jDowers of cognition 
and action. The portion of it in w'hich the power of cognition is 
predominant is the inner organ. It is spoken of in tw^o (different) 
W'ays ns the intellect ( and ) the mind. The portion of it in which 
the power of action is predominant is the vital breath. That 
again has five varieties which are Prana ( the air that is inhaled), 
Apana(the air that is exhaled), Vyana (the circulation in the 
body ), Udana (the cerebral circulation) and Samana(thc abdo- 
minal circulation). Similarly one pair of senses, distinguished 
inter se by the powers of cognition and action, is produced from 
each element,^ i. o. to say, the senses of touch and speech from 
space, that of touch and the hands from the wind, the eyes and 
feet from light, the senses of taste and excretion from water and the 
nose and the sense of procreation from the earth. In connection 
with this, some say that the .sense of speech is a product of light owing 
to there being the Vedic text ‘‘Speech ( comes ) of light (Chhan. 
VI-5-4 ) while the foot is a product of space. We on the other 
hand consider it proper that speech should be (deemed to be) 

1. The reading given in foot-note 1 at p. does not seem to make out an 
intelligible meaning for there can be no reason why each pair of senses should be 
deemed to have been produced twice. 
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a product of space because like the ear it is a sense making sound 
manifest and that like the eye the foot also should be a product 
of light because the eyes are seen to return to their normal 
condition by a treatment of the feet. As for the Vedic text 
speaking of ( speech as ) being a product of light it should be 
explained as being auxiliary to that ( relating to the eating of 
gold, a product of light ), like the one which speaks of the mind as 
having been born of food (i. e. the earth ) though it is (obviously) a 
product of the five elements. That the mind is of the nature 
of the five elements* owing to its being determined to- ^e 
possessed of them by virtue of its being capable of knowing the 
attributes of ( all ) those elements, is quite a different thing.® 
The presiding deities also of these ( senses ), -who have the powers 
of cognition and action predominant in them, are .the quarters and 
fire, wind and Indra, the sun and Vishnu, Varuna and. Mitra and 
the As'wins and Prajapati. Thereout ( i. e. out of the products 
enumerated above ) the conglomerate of the powers of knowledge 
is the inner organ and that of the powers of action, the vital air. 
The five senses of cognition which comprehend sound, touch, form, 
taste and smell ( respectively ) are those which are called the ears, 
skin, eyes, tongue and nose®. The skin and eyes comprehend also 
the substances in which the attributes capable of being compre- 
hended by them reside. The ears also like the eyes comprehend 
sound on going out on a conviction arising tljat a sound comes 
from a distance. The five senses of action which give rise to sound, 
the act of taking, motion, excretion and ( sexual ) pleasure respec- 
tively are called the speech, hands, feet, the organ of excretion 
and the organ of generation. All these having coalesced ( make 
up) the Linga (subtle body) having seventeen constituents. And 


1. The second reading given in i’oot-note 2 at tlie same page deserves to be" 
ignored because no intelligible sense can be made out of the sentence with it. 

2. The second reading given in foot-note 3 at the same page cannot yield 

any sense unless the word is road in it. If that is done, the only 

difference in the translation would bo that the words “the attributes of” would 
have to be put in paranthe.ses. It would not do to delete them because what 
the mind camprehends primarily is the attributes of the elements not the 
elements themselves. The third reading given in the same note would if 
adopted involve no change in the translation because the meaning is the same 
whether the word is followed by the word or the words 

3. These are not the physical organs but the subtle ones which work through 

them. 
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that IS called the Hiranayagarbha in view of the predominance of 
the powers of cognition and the Sutra in view of that of the 
powers of action. This Anmrta ( incorporeal ) substance being a 
product is a limitation of the individual soul onlj’’ ( both ) in the 
microcosm and in the macrocosm. (PP. ). 

And those elements so transformed, being incapable of 
creating enjoyment without ( tlie mediation of) the ( gross ) body, 
the receptacle of enjoyment and the objects of enjoyment, liecome 
quinquepartite for the jjurpose of being gross, being propelled to 
d’b so by the actions of the individual souls. And therein ( i. e. 
in that process ) each of the five elements is ( at first ) dWided into 
two parts, ( then ) one part thereout of each becomes ( sub-) 
divided into four parts and ( then ) »ach of thdso four ( sub-) 
parts enters into ( i. e. combines witli ) tlie ( other i. e. the 
undivided ) halves of the four elements other than itself and so the 
words space &c are used ( with reference to the elements ), though 
one-half of each combines by ( the process of) becoming quinque- 
partite with the one-eighth parts of the others, because of the 
greatness ( of its part in comparison with that of each of tlie others ). 

Those who in this connection hold that there takes place a 
tripartite division and combination only because there are the 
Vedic text ‘‘Let me make each of them tripartite” (Chhan VI-3-3), 
and the Sutra “( As for the revealing of names and forms, on the 
other hand, that is the work) of Him who made them tripartite, 
for it has been so tought”' (Brah. Su. 11-4-20) and because 
( our ) experience too points to a combination of three (elements) 
only, are ruled out by the very jirinciple contained in the syllogism 
as to space. For there are the texts such as “From that 
very Self sprang space, from space the wind” ( Tai. II l-I ) and 
others in the Taittiriyaka and in the Chhandogya the (said) two 
(elements) are drawn in, though it is tought that the creation 
took place only from the three (elements), light, water and earth, 
because the substances space and wind have a greater force than 
an attribute of a substance, namely, the first place of light, and 
because it having been promised in the Chliandogya that by the 

1. The full Sutra of which a portion only has been quoted in the text is: — 
fkfcf 4^ The wholh bttt has been translated here, putting 

the portion of the translation correspontiing to that of the Sutra not quoted, 
in parantheses, as otherwise the meaning would not be clearly understood. 
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knowledge of the one, evei^thing will become known, ifc should 
necessarily be said^ that space and wind which are inert (substances) 
are the products of Brahma. There, though a combination takes 
place of (all) the five, a tripartite division and combination can 
be established by a sepai’ate mention. If on the other hand it 
is believed that only a tripartite division and combination takes 
place, there would 1 lO an occasion to split up sentences ( of the 
same nature). As for the Sutra As for the revealing of „ names 
and forms, on the other hand, that is the work ) of Him who made 
them tripartite, for it has been so tought” (Brah. Su. II-4-30 ), 
it being a recital, is not able to contradict a quinquepartito 
division and combination which is established by reasoning. As 
regards the experience of a combination it is an unqualified one 
of the five (elements), in the body &:c. and there is statement 
of the author of the Bhdshya “Five great elements made quinque- 
partite’'*. Therefore enough of this thinking of the non-self. 
This is the method ( of reconciling such apparently contradicting 
texts ).® ( PP. ). 

The five great elements become quinquepartite which arc 
called the Murta ( corporeal substance ) having combined 
together produce one efiect which is the abode of the senses 
(and) the seat of enjoyment. That itself is spoken of as 
the (physical) body. (This body has three varieties ). There- 
out the body of the gods has the element of Salliva pi’odominant 
therein, that of men hss the (element of) Ilajas predominant 
therein and that of those beginning with the brutes and ending 
with the immoveables has the ( element of ) Tamas predominant 
therein. Although this body is made up of the five elements, the 
deficiency or excess of the elements in some cases is not con- 
tradicted ( thereby ) as in the case of a form of varigated colours. 
In the same manner the objects of enjoyment also, which are 
produced from the one or the other of the elements become 
quinquepartite, are known as, the fourteen worlds in which 
either the Sattwa, Ilajas or Tamas element is predominant* accor- 

1. The reading given in foot-note 3 at p. '*.c would, even if adopted, involve 
lao change in the translation. 

2. For the source of this quotation vide the note at p. 170 supra, 

3. The whole of Chapter II of the Brahma Sutras is doToted to the 
Reconciliation of such texts. 

4. The reading given in foot-note 3 at p. deserves to be ignored because 
no intelligible sense can be made out of the sentence with it« 
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ding as they are high up or down below or in the middle, and 
a pot &c. All this known as the Brahinanda is also spoken of 
as the Virat (cosmos) and the Murta (corporeal substance). (P. ^o). 

This is the order of evolution according to the Upanishad 
school. The order of involution is the reverse of that. The five 
great elements become quinquepartite and their product the 
Murta^ (corporeal substance) known ns the Virat (cosmos) 
are absorbed in their cause, the Arnurta ( incorporeal substance ) 
which is of the nature of tho five great elements not become 
qmnquepartite ( and ) is known as the Hiranyagarbha, one after 
another, beginning with the earth. That itself is the diurnal absorp- 
tion. The Amuida (incorporeal .substance) again (is absorbed) 
in the Avyakrita ( unmanifi st .substan''e ) which is the limitation 
of the highest Lord. As for the Avyilkrita on tlie other hand, 
its absorption never takes place because it being beginningless has 
no causo and because tho definition of absorption is a repose in a 
subtle state in one’s own cause. This itself is tho Prakrita (of tho 
primordial matter ) absor[)tion. On the other hand, the total 
extinction which takes place on tho acquisition of tho knowledge 
of Brahma, is the ultimate absorption. And that takes 
place only in the order of the cause.s, because an eflect can be 
destroyed only on the destruction of the causo ( thereof ). And all 
(this), creation, absorption &o. though not philosojfiucally true 
like the creation and destruction occurring in a dream, is capable 
of being dealt with ( as if true ) on account of tho firmness of tho 
latent desires and hence though there is illusorincss ( about it ) 
there is no jiossibility of its being unreal. And just as this is 
( stated here ) .so it has been ( stated more ) clearly in tho mine 
( of tho teaching of the Upanishad school ).^ ( P. ^ ? ) 

Such being the state of facts ( we ) proceed to explain the 
arrangement as to the state of waking &c. 1 ho term 'Jdc/uvojncim 

meams tho comprehension of objects simultaneously with an 
operation of an organ of sense. In that state the Murta 
(corporeal substance) known as the Virat (cosmos), which 
is an object of enjoyment and which i.s phenomenally real 
owing to its being capable of being dealt with by the six means 
of proof beginning with direct perception &c, is enjoyed by 

1. This i* tho Sarxraka Mmwm l>ara'ana or the Brahma Sutras of 

Bjidaraya^iai, 
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the individual soul who is called the ‘Vis'wa’ ( while in that 
state ). He is called ‘Vis'wa’ because ho enters, or pervades’ the 
body, senses &c,* there being the Smriti text “The root ‘Vis'’ is 
used to denote entering or the root ‘Vishlri’ * to denote pervading”. 
In this connection ( it should be borne in mind that ) though 
the Amurta (incorporeal substance) and the Avyakrita (elementary 
substance ) are cognized by the Vis'wa by means of an inference 
&c., still there being the rule that all that is phenomenally real 
is cognized by the Vis'wa only and because he is the presiding 
spirit of the limitation consisting of the gross body ( it is assumed 
that he does not ) pervade any other state. Though the knowledge 
of silver appearing in a mother-of-pearl &c. nob having been 
produced by a means of proof, itssubject-matter is not phenomenally 
real, its possibility in the state of waking can be established 
because it is produced simultaneously with an operation of the 
mind®. As for the method of the genesis of knowledge &c. it 
has already been described hereinbefore. ( P. 

Likewise, on the destruction of the actions which produce 
the objects of enjoyment in the waking state and on the quickening 
up of those which produce the object of enjoyment in the state 
of dreaming, the belief in one’s identification with the gross body 
is removed by a Vritti of Tamoguna ( dulness ) called sleep and 
thei'eupon all the senses become absorljod by their ceasing to 
function owing to the want of favour of ( their presiding ) deities. 
And thereupon the Vis'wa is also spoken of as having been 
absorbed. And then there is ( what is called ) the state of drea- 
ming. Therein the term SSwapnah’ means ‘the cognition of 
objects whose instrumental cause is the desires latent in the inner 
organ, at a time when there is the absence of an operation of 
any of the senses. And in that state according to some the mind 
itself assumes the illu-sory forms of objects such as elejhants, 
horses &c. and is cognized by a Vritti of Nescience while according 

1. The reading given in foot-note 3 at p. 5.? differs from that adopted in 
the text only in this that there is the word before the -word in the former. 
That word being however quite inappropriate in this context cannot have 
formed part of the original text. 

2. If the reading given in foot-note 4 at the same page is preferred the word 
‘Visha’ w'ill have to be substituted for the word ‘Vishlri’ in the translation. 

This is an incidental explanation of a phenomena which seems inconsis- 
tent with the definition of the state of waking above given wherein ‘cognition’ 
ineans ‘right knowledge’. 
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to othors Noscionc© itself liecoinos transforined into the ohjects of 
the dreaming state like the silver &c. appearing in a mother-of-pearl 
and is cognized by a Vritti of Nescience. Which view is the 
better one ? The latter, because Nescience itself is everywhere fixed 
upon^ as the material cause of the superimjiosition of objects and 
the superimposition of knowledge and they are at times spoken of 
as the products of the mind because they (i. e. the objectsappearing 
in adrpam ) have the desires latent in the mind as their instrumental 
cause. If it is argued that in that case the mind not being believed 
to have become transformed into the objects of perception, it is possible 
lor it to become the seer and thereby the self-luminousness of the Self 
would not be proved, (we reply, — ) that is not correct, because 
the mind is not then capable of comprehending (objects) owing 
to the absence of a Vritti produced by an external organ of sense, 
there being a rule that the former has the capacity of comprehen- 
sion only when there is the co-operation of the latter, and there is not 
the presence of the kuower then, though there is that of the inner 
organ, because there is a rule that tlie Self becomes the knower 
only as limited by an inner organ accompanied by a Vritti of an 
organ of sense. ( P. ). 

(Further a question arises as to) what is the substratum of 
the false knowledge occurring in a dream? One class (of phi- 
losophers) is of the view that it is the spirit in its role of the 
individual soul as liiniied by the mind (and) another (class) that 
it is the spirit in its role of ilrahma® as limited by the original 
ignorance. Which is the better view ? Both ( when looked at ) 
• from different view-points. For, it has been admitted that the 
dream-delusion is removed by knowledge arising in the waking 
state, and since the removal of delusion can taken place only on 
the (rise of) the knowledge of its substratum and if the Self in the 
r61e of Brahma were the substratum there would not be its 
knowledge in the transrnigratory state, and since all duality would 
cease to exist on the rise of knowledge, there M'ould not be the 
roinoval of a dream (-delusion ) by knowledge arising in the state 
of waking. Moreover there is the Vedic text: — “For he is the 

1. Even if the reading given in foot-note 1 at p. 5.? is preferred the 
translation would be same. 

2. The word ifu has been used in this compound in the sense of the 

( Supreme Soul ), Hence ineams the Supreme Soul who is the inner 

ruler of everything, animate and inanimate. 

34 
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doer” — ( Brih. IV-3-10 ) speaking of the individual soul as being 
the doer and ( the dream-delusion ) is likely to be common to every- 
body like the phenomena of space &e, ( if the Supreme Soul were to 
be the substratum ). Therefore the Self in the r61e of Brahma 
as limited by the original ignorance cannot be the substratum.' 

( P. ). 

Verily, how can the Spirit in its r61e of the individual soul 
who is always manifest owing to its being unenveloped, be tlie 
substratum ? True, ( it is possible ) because even there* it is ad- 
mitted that there is a peculiar state of ignorance which- js 
agreeable to ( the rise of ) the false knowledge in a dream and 
which obstructs the perception of the phenomenal body® and 
because it is also admitted that in the state of dreaming there 
occurs the perception* of another imaginary body giving rise to the 
consciousness 'T am a man’’ like another bed giving rise to the 
consciousness “I am sleeping in a bed”. As for the absence of the 
materials necessary for perception that is equal in both the cases'. 

If it is argued: — Verily, the knowledge of the phenomenal 
body (arising in the form) “1 am a man &c” not having been 
produced by a means of proof, how can it have the power to remove 
ignorance? If it is assumed on the ground of a change of a state 
not being capable of being established otherwise, knowledge con- 
tradicting the dream-experience should be believed to exist in 
the state of deep sleep® also and that is undesirable for in that case 
it is likely to have the characteristic of the waking state — ( we 
reply: — ) Well said’! In asmuch as deep sleep consists only of 

1. The reasoning in this passage will be found explained in simple language 
in the note at pp. 178-79 sujrra. 

2. Por the connotation of this word vide the note at p. 179 snpra. 

3. The word has boon explained in the note above-referred to to mean 
“the collection of the objects of the material world”. Although it is capalde of 
denoting that collection, the context hero appears to point to its having been 
used in the sense of tlio physical body looked upon as a collection of sense-organs. 

4. The context shows that the reading given in foot-note 1 at p. cannot 
be correct. 

5. The rea.soning in this passage will bo found explained in simple language 
at p. 180 supva, 

C. The reading given in foot-note 3 at p. deserves te be ignored as it 
does not seem to bo correct in view of the context, 

7. If the second reading given i)i foot-note 4 at the same page is preferred 
the sentence “This is not a contradiction” would have to be substituted for the 
phrase “Well said”. If on the other hand, the third one given there is preferred 
that sentence would have to be added after the said phrase. 
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the peculiar ignorance ( resulting in ) a dream accompanied by the 
absorption of the inner organ, that (ignorance) cannot be contra- 
dicted in that state. In the state of waking on the other hand, 
since an experience to the effect that a totally false dream was 
seen arises, the knowledge “1” though not produced by a means 
of proof is true and the knowledge of the body &c, is produced by 
a means of proof, and so the antagonism thereof to that peculiar 
ignoraace (which causes dreams) is proved by experience. As for the 
ignorance relating to a particular object, that is not removed Avith- 
oiit (the intervention of) a Vritti produced by a means of proof. 
And as for the want of capacity of the witness to remove Nescience, 
that is proved by the same means by which ( the existence of ) the 
possessor of the attribute ( namely, the witness ) is comprehended, 
£>wing to the very fact of its being the means of proving (the existence 
of) Nescience®. Thus there is nothing in this view that is faulty. 
Moreover if it is believed that there are as many ( separate instances 
of) ignorance as there are (of) knowledge, though there would be 
the removal of ignorance by the knowledge of tlie phenomenal body 
like ( that of the delusion as to silver) by the knowledge of the 
mother-of-pearl, the occurrence of superimposition in a dream at 
some time again, like the delusion as to silver, can be established. 
Thus there is no fault whatever in the view that the Spirit in its 
r61e of the individual soul is the substratum ( of the dream-delusion). 

When on the other hand it is believed that the removal of 
ignorance can take place only on ( the rise of ) the knowledge of 
Brahma*, the removal of the delusion of the state of dreaming by 
that of the waking state even in the absence of the knowledge of 
the substratum can be established like that of the delusion as to 
the serpent by that of a stick in a rope. Hence there is no fault 

irThe reading given in foot-noto 5 at Iho same page deserves to be ignored 
for the same reason as tliat stated for ignoring that given in foot-note 3. 

2. If the reading given in foot-note G at the same page is preferred the words 
“though produced by ( something which is ) not a means of proof” would have 
to be substituted for the words “though not produced by a means of proof” in 
the translation. 

3. This remark will be found explained in simple language in the note at 
p, 182 supra, 

4 . In this view it is assumed that the eradication of ignorance can be said to 
have taken place only when one has realized the true nature of the Self or 
Brahma and that can take place once only because there is no possibility of the 
recurrence of ignorance after self-realization has once taken place. 
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whatever even in the view that the Spirit in ita r 61 e of Brahma 
ia itself the substratum of the superimposition occurring in a 
dream. As for that superimposition being peculiar with each 
individual, that is due to to the peculiarity of the desires latent in 
the mind (of each). ( PP. ). 

Even in the view that the Spirit in its rble of Brahma as 
limited by the mind is itself the substratum, there is nothing that 
cannot be established because the power of the peculiar igdorance 
to envelope ( the soul ) is admitted. It is for that very reason 
that it is so stated at certain places in the Scriptures. 

If it is argued: — Verily, where the Spirit ( in its role of 
Brahma) as limited by the mind is the substratum the cognizance 
of an elephant^ would take place in the form ‘I am an elephant’ as 
being in the same predicament with the ego like that of silver in 
the form “This is silver” where it is in tlie same predicament with 
the mother-of-pearl, not in the form “This is an elephant” and even 
in the view that the Spirit in its role of Brahma ( as limited, by the 
original ignorance ) is the substratum the cognition ( of the elephant) 
would take place in the form of “An elephant” and not in the form 
“This is an elephant’’ because there too the absence of an external 
object which is the seat of the notion of thisness is similar — ( we 
reply; — ) No. In the first view there is no possibility of the 
delusion arising in the form “I am an elephant” as in the form 
“The mother-of-pearl is silver” because the ego has not there the 
quality of being the limiting agent of the substratum like the 
mother-of-pearl ( and ) because the knowledge “I” being anta- 
gonistic to the delusion like the kuowk;dge “This is a mother-of- 
pearl” it is believed that cognition takes place of the portion of 
thisness only which is not antagonistic to it ( i. o. the delusion ). 
In the latter case on the other hand even the form “this” 
like the form “elephant” is imaginary only. Since the Self who 
serves as the substratum remains unnogated even on the negation 
of both the forms tliere is no possibility of the theory of voidness 
( stepping in ). Moreover even in the state of waking what is 
believed to appear is only the imaginary thisness of silver which is 
of a nature different from that of the thisness of a mother-of-pearl, 
there being the rule that what appears in delusions is only that 

1. If the reading given in foot-note 2 at p. is adopted the words “of an 
elephant'^ would have to he omitted from the translation and the word “only” 
woi»ld have to be added after the sentence “I am an elephant”. 
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which is superimposed ( Sarh. S'a. 1-36 ), Even in the view that 
what appears is the thisness of a mother-of-pearl it is not the 
reality of the portion of thisness that is the instrumental cause of 
the delusion but that of the substratum. And it has already been 
established that even in this case the substratum which is the 
Self in the r61e of the witness, as in the other ca.se the Self in 
the mother-of-pearl which is unknown^, is necessarily pre.sent. 
Therefore there is nothing in (any of ) the two views® which 
cannot be established. ( P. ). 

^ And in this state, the enjoyer of the objects of the dream-world 
is called the Taija.sa because the light called bile is predominant 
therein or because he makes things manifest even without ( the 
assistance of ) a luminary such as the suu &c. 

In the same manner, the resting-place of the individual soul 
tired by the enjoyment made in the states of waking and dreaming 
and having ( his ) inner organ together with ( his ) latent desires as 
limited by the power of cognition, resting in the state of the 
( original ) cause, is the state of deep sleep. ‘Sushupti’ is the 
cognition of the cause only in the form “I did not know anything”. 
It is believed that even though there is the absence in that state of 
the knowledge of the substances capable of being enjoyed in the 
states of waking and dreaming, there is a triad of Vrittis of 
Nescience which assumes tire form of ( one’s being ) a witness, of 
( one’s ) being happy, and of there being a state of ignorance. And 
owing to the absence of egotism there is not one specific Vritti for 
in that case there would not be the state of deep sleep. For that 
very reason there being the absence of cognition of the nature of a 
Vritti there does not take place the extension of ( the above defi- 
nition ) to the state of Pralaya ( absorption ) for there i.s the 
absence of a seed for its assumption there, and in this case there is 
the recollection ( of experience ) by a man who has awakened from 
sleep in the form “I slept well; I did not know anything,” such 
recollection being impossible unless there W'as ( such ) an experience. 
It cannot fail to be recollection though there is no reference to 

1. Tlie second reading given in foot-note 3 at the same page yields no sense 

as it is. If however the word therein is read in place of it can be 

adopted but thereby there would be no difference in the translation because the 
compound nan bo solved only as 

2. The reason why the author has summed up the discussion on this subject 
by saying that there is no fault in any of the two views though appearenlly ho 
has discussed three will be found explained at pp. 185-86 supva. 
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a specific time or place because of the absence therein of the 
quality of having been produced by experience contemporaneous 
with a connection with the inner organ and in the case of 
recollection there is no ( invariable ) rule that there should be a 
specific reference to time and place. And it cannot be established 
that one has the experience “I slept’* in the state of waking. 
And there is also no possibility of ( its being ) an inference 
owing to ( the fault called ) As'rayasiddhi ( false substratum ) 
which is due to the absence of a middle term,* As for 
egotism it is experienced only at the time of awakening. 
Its recollection cannot be established because it is not experienced 
in the state of deep sleep owing to its having been absorbed. The 
cognizance of the Self in the role of the witness which is dependent 
upon egotism ( for manifestation ) takes place by a case in apposi- 
tion in the form ‘T was sleeping” owing to its being the substratum 
of recollection, like the cognizance “The face is red”* which takes 
place on the su2'>erimposition of the redness of the china rose on the 
mirror which is the substratum of the reflection of the face, and not 
as l>eing dependent (upon something else) as ( in the feeling ) “I am 
happy’’*. ( Further ), recollection, doubts and errors are as a rule 
dependent upon the Self in the role of the witness, and egotism being 
the support of knowledge produced by a means of proof, the power 
of being its cftect is limited only by the quality of being knowledge 
produced by a means of proof, and ( in the case of recollection &c. ) 
there being the limitation of the quality of not being knowledge 
produced by a means of jwoof,* Nescience alone is the cause'. It 

1. Evon if the reading given in foot-note 2 at p. is adopted, the translation 
would bo the same, the locative ca.so being required to lie taken to have been 
used in the sense of the instrumental. 

2. If the reading given in the f(X)t-note 3 at the same page is preferred the 
translation would be: — “The cognizance of the Self in the r61e of the witness 
takes place by a case in apposition as being dependent upon egotism 

3. Tlie second reading given in f<.ot-note 4 at the same page would, evon if 
adopted, make no change in the translation, essential. 

This is a somewhat clumsy sentence framed in the technical language 
of the Nyaya system. It and its connection with the previous one will be founp 
explained in simple language in the note at p. 189 supra. 

4. If the reading given in foot-note 1 at p. \so is preferred the translation of 
this part of the sentence would bo; — “And owing to the fault of the absence of 
the quality of being knowledge produced by a mean.s of proof”. 

f). The chain of reasoning with regard to the state of deep sleep extends upto 
this point only. The re.st of this passage contains explanations of other psychical 
phenomena not connected with that state, 
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is for this very reason that the persons versed in the Vedanta lore 
believe that even the indirect delusion produced by the word of 
one who cannot be relied on is a Vritti of Nescience only. Although 
there is in that case the possibility of the existence of the materials 
which would give rise to a Vritti of the inner organ, that organ 
is powerless ( to act ) owing to an obstacle in the form of the 
absence of the quality of being knowledge produced by a means 
of proof. As for the superimposition of Brahma on names &c, it 
being dependent upon one’s will is only a Vritti of the mind of a 
np,tufe diflerent from erroneous and right knowledge like desire &c. 
It has therefore been said, — 

“For this very reason, it, having been produced by an 
injunction, is only a mental o[)efation, not knowledge’’ ( S'ankara on 
Brah. Su. 1-1-4 ). 

By this is explained even the fact of reasoning being a Vritti of 
the mind, for it, which is of the nature of connecting ( a thing ) with 
a major term by its superimposition on the middle term, is of a 
nature different from erroneous and right knowledge owing to its 
being dependent upon volition. It is only then that it can bo 
established that in the discussion as (to the purport of) the Upani- 
shads called S'ravana ( study f accompanied by Manana (reflection) 
and Nididhyasana ( meditation ) there is the possibility of the 
injunction “The Self should be studied, reflected over and 
meditated upon &c” because it is of the nature of a discussion as to 
the presence and absence of connection &c of four sorts, namely, 
the presence and absence of connection between the seer and the 
things to be seen, those between the witness and the things to be 
witnessed, those between the things that are liable to be created and 
destroyed and that which is their limit and those between him who 
is affected with misery ( i. o. the soul immersed in worldlincss ) 
and the one who is the seat of the highest joy. The presence and 
absence of connection between that which is followed and that 
which is excluded, is the iifth. But the adepts say that this is 
implied in all the discussions which are helpful in ( arriving at the 
conclusions suggested by the purport of) the Upaiiishad texts and 
which are expounded in the Mimahsa cons isti n g of four chapters . 

ordinarily moans ‘hearing’ has 

been translated here by the word ‘study’ vide the note at p. 191 supra. 

2. This sentence has been differently interpreted Ijy Narayana and 
Purushottama on the one hand and Abhyaukara on the other. It has been 
translated according to the latter’s interpretation. 
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As for the details ( thereof ) reference must be made to ( the 
appropriate portion of) the Veddntakalpalatikd.{ PP. ). 

Then in this manner there is the enjoyment of happiness in 
the stale of deep sleep and its enjoyer, the presiding spirit of 
that state, is called Prajna from his being extraordinarily ignorant 
or from his being extraordinarily wise owing to the absence 
then of any particular limitation. And then, though there is the 
absor]>tion of the inner organ there is a limitation caused by the 
impressions left thereon and hence there is neither tho possibility 
of the absence of the quality of being an individual soul nor the 
attainment of omniscience. As for the propounding of ( the soul’s) 
identity’ with the Ruler ( of the Universe ) that is spoken of on 
account of his being devoid of identification with the body, senses 
&c. And since the impressions ( on the inner organ ) do not enter 
into the category of the material causes of the acts dependent upon 
the ■witness owing to their being the instrumental cause ( thereof), 
there is no distinction between a witness and witness though there 
is a distinction between them ( inter se ). On the other hand in 
the waking state, since the inner organ enters into the category of 
the material causes of the effects depending upon knowledge 
produced by a means of proof, there is a distinction between a 
knower and knower owing to that between them ( i. e. the inner 
organs). And since it is the w'itness himself when qualified by an 
additional limitation that becomes the knower, a restoration of 
connection ( with the past experience ) cannot fail to be established. 
The revered author of the Vdrttika having denied a distinction 
between a witness and witness even in the state of phenomenal 
existence ( in the following verses, namely ) 

“It is because the witness does not differ like an external object 
with each body though the knowing-self and the means of proof do, 
that he is called the Self for in the manner in which the mutual 
changes of the knowing-self &c. are witnessed by the Self, those of 
the latter would not be ( witnessed by anybody ) because it is the 
witness of the absence of everything such as the knowing-self &c. 
which is an object” ( Brih. Bha. Va. III. 4. 54-55 ) — 

it should be understood that the assumption of a distinction therein 

1. The socond readiog given in foot-note 1 at p. vsv cannot be correct 
because the context shows that what should be explained here is the theory that 
in the state of deep sleep there is no distinction between the individual soul 
and the Supreme Soul, 
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in the state of deep sleep is nothing but the height of infatuation 
of some people ( P. «« ). 

( If it is argued;—) Verily, since some person at some time 
recollects “I slept painfully” there must be the experience of pain 
also in the state of deep sleep, ( we reply: — ) No, there is its 
absence owing to the dissociation ( of the soul ) then from the 
materials giving rise to misery. On the other hand, happiness 
being the true nature of the Self is eternal. And the conciousness 
“I slept painfully” can be proved by saying that there was 
pain when the bed See. were not proper. Or the ( experience of) 
pain can be' established even in the state of deep sleep if it is 
admitted that all the three states have three varieties. For so, 
the knowledge arising from a means of proof is the waking state 
within the waking state. Erroneous knowledge such as that of silver 
from a mother-of-pearl is the state of dreaming within that of 
waking. The feeling of stupor^ brought on by fatigue &c, is the 
state of deep sleep within that of waking. Similarly, the acquisition 
of incantations &c. in a dream is the waking state within that of 
dreaming. The consciousness ”1 have seen a dream” even in a dream 
is the dreaming state within that of dreaming. That something 
which is experienced in the state of dreaming but which cannot 
l)e narrated in the state of waking is the state of deep sleep within 
that of dreaming. In the same manner, even in the state of 
deep sleep the .amiable feeling of the nature of happiness is the 
waking state within that state. It is thereafter that one recollects 
“I slept happily”. The passionate feeling in the same state (f. e. 
that of deep sleep ) is the state of dreaming within that of deep 
sleep. It is thereafter only that the recollection "I slept ppinfully’’ 
can be proved to arise. The feeling of dulness in the same state 
is the state of deep sleep within that of deep sleep. Thereafter the 
recollection “I was dead asleep” arises. As this is stated here 
( in brief ) it is ( made ) clear in the Vmis'fha, Vdrttihdmrita and 
other works. 

Thus the Vis'wa with reference to the individual, the Virat 
with reference to the objective world, ( and ) Vishnu with reference 
to the gods; the state of waking with reference to the individual, 
the act of preservation with reference to the gods ( and ) the 

1, The second reading given in foot-note 3 at p. cannot be correct because 
absorption in any particular thing cannot be the result of fatigue and the like, 
and one in that state cannot be said to be sleeping while waking. 

S5 
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Sattwaguna with reference to the objective world. In the same 
manner the«Taijasa with reference to the individual, the Hiranya^ 
garbha with reference to the objective world ( and ) Brahma with 
reference to the gods ; the state of dreaming with reference to the 
individual, the creation with reference to the gods ( and ) Bajoguna 
with reference to the objective world. Similarly, the Prajha with 
reference to the individual, the Avyakrita with reference to the 
objective world ( and ) Rudra with reference to the gods ; thei,state 
of deep sleep with reference to the individual, the absorption with 
reference to the gods ( and ) Tamoguna with reference to th§ 
objective world. Thus (the groups) with reference to the individual, 
the objective world and the gods being identical ( by nature ), the 
region of Hiranyagarbha is attained and liberation by stages 
( secured ) through the purification of the inner organ, by the 
adoration of these, which are qualified ( by limitations ), together 
with the three parts of the syllable Om as being identical (in essence). 
On the other hand, direct liberation (is secured) by the knowledge of 
only the Self in the role of the witness on the negation of all these 
limitations. This is the distinction. Then in this manner all the 
three, Vis'wa, Taijasa and Prajha, together with the three states, 
being of the nature of Nescience are objects of perception and 
therefore unreal. And hence I am the unqualified absolute witness 
called the Fourth. This is the meaning. Thus all arrangements 
being phenomenally established and there being the non-existence 
of any state whatever philosophically, there is nothing that cannot 
be established. This has again been explained by us in details 
in the Veddntakalpalatika and therefore we stop here. ( 8 ). 
(PP. 

Having raised the doubt, namely : — Verily, the presiding spirits 
of the three states of waking, dreaming and sleeping, together with 
those states, being unreal, their witness also would be reduced to 
unreality as there is nothing special ( in him )-— the author has, by 
mentioning his special characteristics, stated his reality ( thus ) 
Moreover (the Self) being (all-) pervading, it 
having been tought to be the ( highest ) object of 
man’s attainment, it being of the nature of self- 
manifest knowledge, and not being dependent upon 
anyone else, the whole of this universe which is ( of 
a nature ) different from it is unreal. I am that 
one, auspecious and pure, who remains over. ( 9 ). 
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There being the Vedic text: — “All else than this is misery” 

( Brib. III-4-2 ) with reference to the witness spoken ofan the text 
“Thou couldst not see the seer of the sight” ( Ibid ), the whole 
of the universe which is to be witnessed and is different from the 
witness is unreal, not however the witness. The word Apt has the 
sense of the group of unmentioned reasons such as “owing to its 
being the end of ( all ) contradictions”, “owing to its being known 
as the, substratum of the delusion”, “owing to there being none to 
comprehend its contx'adiction” &c. The author, being of the view 
tljiat limitedness and unreality being co-extensive owing to there 
being the Vcdic text “Verily, whatever is limited is mortal” the 
removal of unreality takes place on that of limitedness, nas said : — 
Vydpalcatwdt (being all-pervading), ( It is so said) because ( Brahma) 
is unlimited by place and time owing to its having been tought 
to be the self of everything by the Vedic text: — “Verily, all this is 
Brahma”(Chha. III-14-1) and because space &c. arc spoken of as hav- 
ing pervasiveness on account of their relative greatness though they 
are limited by place and time. Having raised the doubt, namely 
Verily, the Self being eternal owing its being all-pervading and of 
the nature of existence it cannot be of the nature of the removal 
of misery. Nor can it be of the nature of happiness, for, happiness 
being transient it cannot be proved to be of the same nature as the 
eternal Self. That being so, liberation which is of the nature of 
the Self cannot in any case be an object of man s attainment— -the 
author has said : — Hitatwaprayogdt. (Therein) Eitatwam means 
‘the quality of being an object of man’s attainment . ( The Self is 

such an object ) because from the Vedic text “This our Self which 
is nearer to us is dearer than a son, dearer than wealth, dearer than 
all else”(Brih. 1-4-8), “That which is the infinite is bliss” ( Chhan. 
VII-23-1), “That itself is the supreme bliss” ( Brih. IV. 3-33 ), 
“Brahma is wisdom and bliss” ( Ibid. III. 9-28 ) and others we 
learn that it is of the nature of the highest bliss. And although it 
is eternal it is popularly spoken of as having been produced and 
destroyed owing to its becoming manifest by the different Vrittis of 
the inner organ produced by the properties ( of substances ). And 
the activity of one desirous of final absolution can be shown to 
be possible by a reference to the fact that its attainment takes 
place as it were on the removal of Nescience by knowledge alone, 
as if it, which was obstructed by ignorance, had not been attained. 
(Further) since it ( i. e. the Self ), being the substratum of the 
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phenomena, which is superimposed and is of the nature of misery, 
is itself the absence of ( misery ), it is an object of man’s attainment 
even if it is of the nature of the absence of misery. 

If it is argued ; — Verily, does one become conscious of 
happiness^ in the liberated state ? The former cannot be the case 
because there is then none to make it manifest owing to the absence 
of the body, sense-oi'gans &c. If its consciousness is Relieved 
( to exist ) even in the absence of one making it manifest, such 
would be the case even in the state of worldliness. Nor can the 
latter, because in that case it ( i. e. happiness ) would be reduced 
to the position of not being an object of man’s attainment, for it 
can be such an object only when it is capable of being known. 
Hence only, the effusion of those who believe themselves to be 
Vaishnavas® that ( the states of those who are conscious of happi- 
ness in the state of liberation and those who are not, are) like those 
of sugar and its enjoyers,® — the author has said that that is not 
correct by the expression Swatahsiddhahhdwdi which means ‘being 
of the nature of self-manifest knowledge’. Although in the state 
of worldliness the Self does not become manifest as of the nature of 
the highest bliss owing to its true nature having been enveloped by 
Nescience, still on the removal of Nescience by the knowledge of 
the essence it becomes manifest of itself as of the nature of the 
highest bliss by its self-luminousness and so there is no need of an 
illuminator. ( Further ) the author having raised the doubt, 
namely ; — Even if happiness is of the nature of self-manifest 
knowledge it cannot be the nature of the Self because knowledge 
being an act owing to its being of the nature of the meaning of a 
root must be dependent ( upon something). Moreover one becomes 
conscious of it in the form “I know” not in the form “I am 

1, The second reading given in foot-note 1 at p. isi would, if adopted, require 
this sentence to be translated as:— “Verily, does the consciousness of happiness 
exist in the liberated state or not ?” 

2, The sect of the Vaishnavas alluded to here is that of Madhwas. They 
say that it - is not believable that the object of man’s attainment should bo the 
loss of one’s individuality in Brahma because in that case one’s position would 
bo like that of sugar which does not know its own sweetness and that the more 
reasonable view is that one’s object should be the attainment of the close proximity 
of Brahma so that one might be placed in the position of the enjoyer of sugar 
who becomes conscious of its enjoyment. 

3, The reading given in foot-note 2 at p. is not acceptable as no meaning 
can be made out of it. 
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knowledge” and that being so, how can the Adwaitavada ( theory 
of non-duality ) be established ? — has said that that is not correct by 
( using ) the expression Ananyds'rayatwdt ( owing to its being not 
dependent upon anything else ). ( It is so because ) from the Vedic 

texts “That Brahma which is directly before (oneself) and which 
is the Self inside everything” ( Brih. III-4-1 ), “Brahma is truth, 
knowledge and infiniteness” ( Tai. II-l ), “Brahma is wisdom and 
bliss”, ( Brih. ITI-9-28 ) and others, the Self is ( known to be ) 
of the nature of self-manifest knowledge and bliss only and owing 
to the superimposition of knowledge on a Vritti of the inner organ 
by its erroneous identification with the latter the consciousness that 
is dependent upon it ( i. e. the inner organ ) arises in the form “I 
know.” And since the qualities of being of the nature of the sense 
of a root and of being produced and destroyed belong only to a 
Vritti of the inner organ, there is not the dependence upon another 
of the principal knowledge which is of the nature ol intelligence 
owing to its being the substratum of everything and hence duality 
does not step in. That being so, it is established that the Self 
which is of the nature of knowledge and bliss is real and that the 
whole universe which is distinct from it is unreal. ( 9 )• 

( It may be argued :— ) Verily, if the whole universe is unreal, 
then owing to its existence being denied, the true nature of the 
Self would not be established, for the existence of the horn of a hare 
is never denied, there being the rule that it is that w^hich is proved 
at any time, that is denied ( at another ). And so, from the very 
fact that a denial cannot be established it follows that the universe 
cannot be unreal. The author has therefore said that that is not 


correct ( in the following verse ) 

When there is not one itself how can there be two 
as distinct fromit? Neither is there (its) absoluteness 
nor non-absoluteness, nor is it a void nor a non- 
void. (The Self) being by nature unique how 

1 Naravana Tirtlia’s commentary" contains the reading and 

it is e;plained therein to mean ( of knowledge which is no 

« ---- ri:: 

^ f i Tioto at I) 147 of his edition in the Government Oriental Senes, Class A 
in a foot-note at p. - + ^ Mss collated by him. If that read- 

that he had found this reading in w i t be:-‘‘Th6re 

ing is preferred, the translation o P identical with 

is not the dependence upon another ot knowieag 
happiness which is of the nature of intelligence . 
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can I speak of that whose existence is established 
by all the Upanishads ? ( 10 ). 

( Here ) Ekam means '( the means of ) connecting ( a thing ) 
with the numeral expressing the idea of oneness’. Dwitiyam means 
‘( the means of) connecting (a thing) with the numeral expressing 
the idea of twoness which is generated by a presupposition of that 
( i. e. the first )’. Hence, there being the absence of ( sonjething 
that can be called ) one, how can there be a second ? A second 
implies a third &c. also. (It may be objected: — ) Verily, the 
oneness ( of the Self ) is established by the Vedic text “One alone 
without a second’’ ( Chhan. VI-2-1 ). As to that the author has 
said that that is not correct by the phrase Na vd Jcevalatwam 
(neither is there absoluteness). Kevalatwam means ‘oneness’. It too 
is excluded because of its quality of having been born of Nescience. 
If it is argued that if the oneness of the Self is not established 
by the Vedic text ( above-mentioned ) there ought to bo its mani- 
foldness owing to its being dependent upon the means of proof such 
as direct perception &c., that is denied by the phrase Na chdkevala- 
twam ( nor non-absoluteness ). Akevalatwam means ‘manifoldness’. 
( That is excluded) owing to there being the Vedic texts “There is in 
this no diversity” ( Brih. I V-4-1 9 ), “One alone without a second” 
( Chhan. VI-2-1 ), “Next follows the teaching “no”, “no” ” ( Brih. 
II-3-6 ) and others. If it is argued that in that case, owing to 
the denial of everything, it must be a void only, that is denied 
by the phrase Na sunyam ( nor a void ). ( It is so ) because ( the 

Vedic texts ), having begun by saying “If one knows Brahma to be 
non-existing, he himself becomes non-existing ( while ) if one knows 
Brahma to be existing (the wise) know (i. e. infer) that he is existing’’ 
( Tai. II-6 ), “Brahma is truth, knowledge and infiniteness’’ 
( Ibid. II-l ) ( and ) “In the beginning, my dear, there was Sat 
( existence ) only” ( Chhan. VI-2-1 ), have established the reality 
( of the Self ) by such texts as “All this has that for its essence. 
That is the truth. That is the Self. Thou art that” (Ibid. VI-8-7) 
and others and because it is the substratum of all delusion and 
the end of all contradictions. ( If it is said that ) in that case it 
must at least have been possessed of the attributes of being the truth 
and being knowledge, that is denied by the phrase Na chdsunycm 
(nor a non-void). (That is so) because although all distinctions 
are warded oflf by the two terms Ekam ( one ) and Adwitiyam 
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( without a second ), the simultaneous distinction and want of 
distinction implied in such relations as an attribute and the possessor 
of that attribute &c. is warded off by the term Eva (alone). The rea- 
son everywhere ( i. e. in the ease of all these denials) has been stated 
in (the phrase) Adwaitakatwat. That which is reduced to duality 
is called DwUam-, the quality of being so ( reduced ) is Dwaitam. 
Thus it has been said in the Varttika: — “They call that Divltam 
which Jias been reduced to duality. The quality of bein<>- so 
(reduced) is called Dwaitam". (Brih. Bh:l. Va. IV-3-1807). The 
literal meaning thereof is that that in which there is no Dwaitam 
( i. e. ) the quality of having been reduced to duality is Adwaitam, 
owing to the Vedio text “The Seer is pure, one without a second” 
( Brih. I V-3-32 ). The meaning ( of the first three lines of the 
verse taken together ) is that the denial ( above-spoken of) can be 
established because the dual substance is capable of being known 
by direct perception &c., owing to its being admitted to be indes- 
cribable for the reason that the knowledge of the counter-part 
( of a thing ) becomes instrumental in producing a notion of its 
non-existence by proving too little. ( If it is said that ) in that 
case, the existence of such a Self may be established by pointing 
a finger at it, the author, being of the view that that cannot be 
done, has said: — Katham hravlmi ( how can I speak of it ?).’ 
The (derivative of the) word Kim has been used in order to hint at 
(a reply).^ ( He has said so because ) there being the Vedic texts 
“He spoke of it without any words at all” ( Nri. Utta. 7 ), “That 
from which speech together with the mind turns away without 
reaching it” ( Tai. II-4 ), “Thou couldst not know the knower of 
knowledge” ( Brih, III-4-2 ) and others, it is not a subject of speech 
owing to its being unique by nature. If it is objected — How 
can the Upanishads be authoritative with respect thereto if it is not 
a subject of speech — tbeauthor, having in mind (the reply) that that 
is not correct because though the Self is not a subject of speech they 
(i. e. the Upanishads) do possess the quality of being the remover of 
Nescience by (giving rise to) a Vritti in tune with it ( i. e. the Self), 
has said: — Sarvavedantasiddham (established by all the Upanishads). 

1. This is the correct literal translation of the expression as appears 

from its expanded form found in this author’s commentary on 

Bhagawad Gita IL 21. {Inandas'rama, Sanskrit Series, No. XLV, p. 52). The 
note thereon at p. 207 supra is therefore required to be corrected accordingly. 
The word is made up of ^ a derivative of {vide Apte’s Practical 

Sanskrit English Dictionary, p. S7 4 ). 
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Thus the Vedic text “(The Self) is known to him who ( says he ) 
has not known it. He who (says he) has known it does not know it. 
It is not known to those who know it and known to those who do 
not know it” ( Ke. II>3 ), “That which does not think by the mind 
( but ) that by which, they say, the mind is thought, know that 
very thing to be Brahma, not this which the people worship” 
( Ibid. 1-5 ) and others, point to the Self as not being a subject 
( of speech ). Then in this manner, it is established that on the 
removal of Nescience by an uninterrupted Vritti produced by an 
Upanishad text ( and consequently ) of all misery brought into 
existence by it, one having become of the nature of the highest 
joy, has one’s purpose in life served ( 10 ). ( PP. ). 

I do not eulogise that Vyasa who did not even with the Sutras 
knit together properly the ( whole ) meaning ( of the teaching of 
the ITpanishads ). (But) I enlogise* that Sankara and (that) 
Sures'wara who even without them knitted together the whole 
meaning thereof. ( 1 ). 

This digest though small but bearing a great meaning* like a 
philosopher’s stone has been prepared by the sage Madhusfidana 
for the amusement of the meritorious. ( 2 ). 

Whatever merit there is in this ( work ) belongs solely to the 
preceptor, certainly not to me ( and ) whatever demerit there is in 
it belongs solely to me, certainly not to the preceptor. ( .3 ) 

I have prepared this small digest for the sake of Balabhadra® at 
his earnest importunity. Lot the magnanimous intelligent men 
discern what is faultless and what is faulty herein. ( 4 ). 

Thus ends the work named Skldhantabindu composed by the 
illustrious Madhusudana Saraswatl, a disciple of the illustrious 
Vis'wes'wara Saraswati, a peripatetic teacher of the illustrious 
order of Paramahariisas. 


1. The reading -which is given in foot-note at p. cannot be correct 
because in that case the author would be deemed to have used the words ^ 

in the first lino and the word in tJie second line though wo would naturally 
expect him to have used the same verb in both in order to emphasis the 
comparison drawn in the verse between Vyasa on the one hand and S'ankara 
and Suras' wara on the other. 

2. If the reading given in foot-note 2 at the same page is adopted the trans- 
lation would be: — “This digest though small but conferring much benefit &c.” 

3. As to who this Balabhadra is vide the note at p. 2 1 1 mpra. 



ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO THE NOTES. 


N, S.— Words and expressions Lave been arranged heroin in the order of 
their spellings in English irrespective of their pronounciations in Sanskrit. 
Thus, for instance, the word err^rre would be found to precede the word 
sntTR because the transliteration of the former is Abhasa and that of the 
latter Abhava and the letter ‘s’ precedes the letter ‘v’ in English orthography. 

Thb method of transliteration adopted heroin ’s the same as in the Notes 
and Translation. 


Word or Expression Page 

Abhanaka 21 

Abhanfivrittihetuta ... 110 
Abhasa ... ... G5, 00 

' Abhasavada 67, 80, 02, 96-97, 
111, 124, 236f 
Abhasavadis ... ... 67 

Abhava 54 

Abhavapratiyogi ... ... 54 

Abhidhar makosha ... ... 23 

Abhidharmakoshas'astra ... 24 

Abhidhyana ... ... 83 

Abhiuives'a ... 139-40 

Abhipraishi ... ... 150 

Abhishiktatwa ... ... 61 

Abhivyaktiyogyatvva ... 105 
Abhiyuktrih ... ... 193 


Abhyankara 3, 4, 12, 14, 20, 
22, 24, 27, 43, 44, 46, 48, 
49, 57, 59, 61, 65, 67, 69f, 
74, 75, 79, 81, 82, 84, 85, 
93, 94, 96, 97, 113, 119, 
131, 132, 138, 146, 150, 
151-52, 154, 156, 157, 162, 
170, 181, 183, 186-87, 191, 
197, 208, 277f 

Abhyarhitatwa 19 

Abhyupagama ... ... 43 

Abhyupeyate ... ••• 43 

Abrahma 149 

86 


Word or Expression Pago 

Achaiya 41, 211-12 

Achetana ... ... ... 140 

Aehctanaviiaks'anatwa ... 67 

Ades'a 70 

Adhibhuta ... 198 

Adhidaiva 198 

Adhikarana ... 142-43 

Adhishtana ( of Swapnadhyasa ) 


178-86 

Adhyasa 68 

Adhyatma ... ... ... 198 

Adrishtivaimatya ... ... 114 

Adriyate ... 60 

Adushta ... ... ... 211 

Adwaitabrahmasiddhi ... 40 

Adwaitakatwa ... ... 207 

Adwaitaratnaraks'anam 95, 100, 


145 

Ad wai tasid dhisiddhantasara 4 0 
Adwaitasiddhi 40, 94, 100, 105, 

187, 235f 

Adwitiya 41, 158 

Agama ... ... ... 192 

Agamapayitadavadhyanvaya- 

vyatireka 192, 194 

Agnishtoma 131 

Ahamkara ( in the Samkhya- 
s'astra) ... ... 136 

Ahamkara (in the Vedanta- 
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Word or Expression Pegs 

8'astra)164, 187, 189 
Ahampratyaya ... ... 41 

Ahavaniya... ... ... 8 

Aikantikatwa ... ... 50 

Aitareyopanishat ... ... 7 

Ajfiana ... 81,112,113,117 
Ajahallaks'ana ... ... 9 

j^kas a ... ... ... 202 

Akas'adipada ... ... 11 

Akhandakaravritti ... 209 

Akhandananda ... ... 40 

Aks'apadacharya ... 27, 29 

Alambanavis'esha . . . ... 41 

Aloka ... ... ... 64 

Alokanas'ya ... ... 163 

Amalanaada. ...40, 153, 170 

Amaradasa ... ... 40 

Amarakosha ... 42, 62 

Amata ... ... ... 209 

Aranayate... ... ... 163 

Amurta ... 167, 172, 176 

Anagata ... ... ... 82 

Anaikantikatwa ... 50, 55, 123 

Anandagiri ... ... 40 


Anandas'rama Sanskrit Series 
No. XLV ... 279f 


Ananta 

Ananta Krishna S'astri 

Ananugata 

Ananvagata 

Anilptavakya 

Anatma ... ... 4, 

Anavastha... 

Anavasthita 

Anga 

Anima 

Anirmoks'a ... 

Aniruddha... 

Anirvachaniya 


... 75 

...3, 95 

... 149 
... 132 
... 189 
130-31 
... 72 

... 100 
... 16 
... 146 
... 72 

... 35 

... 55 


Word or Expression 

Page 

Anirvachanlyakhyati 

... 120 

Annapurnopanishat 

... 7 

Anyonyabhava 

... 54 

Anyonyas'raya 

... 71 

Anrita 

... 83 

Ans'avataras 

... 158 

Antahkaranavritti . . . 

... 205 

Antarjyoti... 

... 75 

Anubhati ... 

... ao 

Anuchchhittidharma 

... 133 

Anudyante... 

... 97 

Anumana ... 

29, 61, 175 

Anupalabdhi 

61, 175 

Anupravis'at 

... 65 

Anuvrittavyavrittanvayavyati- 

reka 

192, 194 

Anvaya 

15, 191 

Anvayavyatireka ... 

191, 194 

Anyadetat .. 

... 166 

Anyathakhyilti 38 

, 120, 24lf 

Any athanupapatti. . 

65-66, 74, 


113-14 

Apahatapapma 

... 75 

Apana 

... 165 

Aparas'ailas 

... 22 

Aparoks'adharmi ... 

... 85 

Aparoks'anubbhti ... 

4, 199 

Apaya 

192, 194 

Aphala 

... 98 

Appayya Dikshit ... 

... 40 

Aprarneyatwa 

... 148 

Apte’s Practical Sanskrit- 

English Dictionary ... 279f 

Aragramatra 

... 146 

Ardhajaratlya Nyaya ... 126 

Arta 

... 70 

A.rtha ... ... 

21, 210 

Arthadhyasa 

177-78 

Arthapatti 

65-66, 175 
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Word or Expression 

Page 

Arthasardgraha 

... 138f 

Arthavada ... 188, 

142, 144 

Arthavadadhikarana 

... 144 

Arthavadavakya ... 

... 144 

Arthavat Sutra ... 

... 177 

Arthibhavana 

... 143 

Arunyupaiiiahat ... 

... 21lf 

Arupa 

... 148 

Aryadeva ... 

... 23 

Asambhavana 

«> 

* o 

Asampraji'iata 

... 13 

As'anaya ... 

75, 134 

Asafiga 

... 108 

Asaiiga (brother of Vasu- 

bandhu ) 

... 23 

Asat 

... 207 

Asatkhyati 

...241f 

Asattwavrittihetuta. 

... 119 

As'aya ( in the Y ogas'astra ) 140 

Asmita 

139-40 

As'rayasiddhi 

... 188 

Asuri 

34, 36 

Atharvaveda 

... 6 

Atilaghava 

... 77 

Atirohitartha 

... 147 

Atis'iinyatmakatwa. 

132-33 

^\.tita ... ... 

... 82 

Atma 75,196,203 

Atmaguna 

... 147 

Atmakhyati 

...24lf 

Atmasaks'atkara ... 

... 17 

Atmas'raya 

... 71 

Atmatattwapratipadana 

6 

Atmatattwaviveka... 

... 28 

Attyantabhava 

53, 54 

Atyantika Pralaya.. 173, 174 j 

Atyeti 

... 76 

Aulukya ... 

... 26 

Aung and Rhys Davids's Trans- i 


Word or Expression Page 

lation of Kathavatthu. 25 
Aupanishadamata... ... 121 
Aupanishadapaks'a.. 42-43, 140 

Aupanishadils 38, 41, 45, 61, 
119, 145, 248f 

Avabhasa 87 

Avacbchhedavada 94, 96-97, 111, 
124, 183, 236f 

Avadhi ... ... 192, 194 

Avantaravakya 9 

Avara 14G 

Avarana ... 102, 112, 117 

Avaranas'akti ... 69, 83 

Avaranatma. 163 

Avaranatinakatwa.., ... 82 

Avas'ishta ... 42 

Avatarhs'aka 23 

Avatar a 158-59 

Avatishtate ... 105 

Avayavin 43 

Avayutyanuvada ... ... 169 

Avidya (in the Vedantas'fistra) 
160, 161, 162 

Avidya (in the Yogas'astra) 

139-40 

Avidyavilasitatwa... ... 62 

Avidyavadvis'ayatwa ... 125 

Avidyavivarta ... ... 104 

Avidyavrittitraya... 186-87, 193 
Avijhclt ... ... ... 209 

Avrita ... ... ... 108 

Avyavritta ... ... 149 

Ayana • •• 70 

Badaraya^a Vyasa 2, 19, 38, 39, 
42, 66, 137, 141, 148, 210 
Badarikas'rama ... ... 40 

Badhavadhitwa ... ... 202 

Bahirjyoti ... ... ... 75 

Bahiis'rutryas 22 
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Word or Expression Page 

Bahvarthavaha ... ... 210 

Balabhadra ... 211, 2 8 Of 

Bandhana ... ... ... 210 

Bauddhas ... FicZc Saugatas 
Bauddha Satya ... ... 177 

Bhadrabahu ... ... 30 

Bhagawadglta 1, 4, 7, 13, 34, 

38, 39, 51, 60, 127f, 128-29, 
130, 133, 148, 151, 157, 167 
Bhagawan ... ... ... 41 

Bhagawat Parana 48, 80, 137f, 

174 

Bhaktirasayanam ... 199-200 

Bhamati ...3,40,153,199, 236f 
Bharadwajavritti ... ... 26 

Bhartrimitra ... ... 30 j 

Bhas(averb) ... ... 60 | 

Bhashaparichchheda ... 28 

Bhashyakara ... Vide S'ankara 
Bhashy a of S'ankara . . . F ide S'ari. 
raka Bhashya 


Bhashya of Vatsyayana 

... 30 

Bhasmajabalopanishat 

7 

Bhattas 

33-34 

Bhavadasa... 

... 30 

Bhavana ... 

... 143 

Bhavapradhana N irdes'a 

... 133 

Bheda 

... 76 

Bhedadhikkara 

... 40 

Bhidyate ... 

... 69 

Bhojadeva ... 

13, 37 

Bhojavritti 

... 37 

Bhrama ... ... 113, 

190-91 

Bhrunaha ... 

... 132 

Bhujangaprayatavritta 

1 

Bhutachatushtayavadins 

... 45 

Bhuyas 

... 83 

Binduprapata 

... 3 

Bindusaiiidipana ... 

2 


Word or Expression Page 

Bindusara ... ... ... 25 

^Bodba ... ... ••• 55 

Bodharfipa... ... ... 55 

Bodhayaiia ... ... 39 

Brahma 149, 202, 203, 206, 207, 

209, 265f 

Brahmabhava ... .„. 149 

Brahmachaitanya 178, 182, 183, 
184, 185, 26&f 


Brahmananda Saraawatl 2, 3, 9, 
10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 20, 22, 
24, 27, 32f, 37, 40, 42, 43, 
45, 49, 50, 57, 59, 61, 64-65, 
68, 69f, 75, 76, 80, 83, 84, 
85, 87, 88, 97, 100, 101-02, 
114, 146, 153, 157, 158,162, 
165, 167, 173, 175, 187, 
193, 208, 211 

Brahin&nda... ... 171, 172 

Brahma or S'ariraka Sutras 3, 4, 

7, 10, 19, 38, 39, 136, 141, 
141f, 145, 146, 148, 169, 
170, 192, 194, 262f, 263f 
Brahma Purapa ... ... 48 

I Brihadaranyakopanishat 7, 11, 

I 75, 130, 178, 195 

, Briharinaradiya ... ... J 57 

I Brihaspati ... ... ... 21 

Brihati ... ... 30 

Buddhapalita ... ... 23 

Buddhergunena ... ... 147 

Buddhi ( ill the Samkhyas'astra ) 

136 

Buddhi (in the Vedantas'astra) 

164, 172 

Buddhists ... ... ... 29f 

Categories ( in the Nyayas'astra ) 

29 

Categories (in the Samkhya- 
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Word or Expression Pago 

s'astra ) ... ... 36 

Categories ( in the Yogas'astra ) 

36 

Chaittikas ... ... ... 22 

Chaks'ushapratibimba ... 64 

Chandala ... ... ... 132 

Chandjrakirti ... ... 23 

Charaka Sarhhita ... 28, 34 

CJiarvakas ... ... 20-22, 46 

Chaturdas'abhuvana 171-72 
Chatuhs'alaka ... ... 23 

Chaturlaks'ani Mimansa 193,200 
Chhandogyopanishat 7, 11, 75, 
141, 142f, 169, 170-71, 195 
Chhayavyakhya ... ... 37 

Chidabhasa ... 89, 103, 161, 208 

Chidanusyuta ... ... 103 

Chidbhasyatwa ... ... 6 

Chinraaya ... ... ... 158 

Chintamani... ... ... 210 

Chitsukha ... ... ... 40 

Chitta ... ... ... 164 

Chittavis'uddhiprakaraiia ... 23 

Chodana ... 144 

Dainandina Pralaya ... 173 

Daks'iuamurtistotra ... 4 

Daksinauaurtistotravarttika 148 
Dai'dhya ... ... ... 95 

Dars'ana ... ... ... 70 

Dars'apurpamasa ... ... 131 

Das'asloki ... ... ... 1> 4 

Das Gupta 21, 22f, 25, 26, 20f, 
27f, 28, 35, 120, 121, 136, 

141f 

Devahuti ... ... ••• 34 

Devasuri ... .•• ••• 30 

Devatmas'akti ... ••• 32 

Dhara^a ... .•• 128, 129 

Dharmadharmibhava ... 206 


Word or Expression 

Page 

Dharmakirti 

... 30 

Dharinapurask ara . . . 

... 85 

Dharmaraiadhwarlndra ... 40 

Dharmas'astra 

210, 211 

Dhannipratiyogi ... 

... 81 

Dharmipuraskara ... 

... 85 

Dharmottara 

... 30 

Dhatvvarthatwa ... 

... 205 

Dili 

... 5 

Dhruva 

... 148 

Dhurtas 

... 21 

Dhwarasa ... 

... 51 

Dhyiina 

... 130 

Digambaras or Jainas 25-26, 

47, 49 

Dipavamsa 

... 22f 

Dravidacharya 

... 39 

Dravya 

... 148 

Drik 

192, 256f 

Drikdris'yanvayavyatireka.. 192, 

194 

Drikpadartha 

... 160 

Drishta 

... 152 

Drishta 

... 61 

Drishti 

... 61 

Dr ishtisrishtivada . . . 

94, 124 

Dris'ya 

62, 192 

Dris'y apadar tha 160, 

161, 172, 
174 

Drutatiimradi 

... 104 

Duhkhanubhava ... 

... 196 

Dulikbi 

... 192 

Duhkhiparami\premaspadanva- 


yavyatireka ... ... 194 

Duslita ... ... ••• 211 

Dwaita ... ...53,206, 207 

Dwarka ... •.« ••• 40 

Dwesha (in the Yogas'astra) 139 
Early History of Indian Philo- 
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sophy (Indian Antiquary, 

1918) 28f 

Eka 41, 42, 205 

Ekadha ... ... ... 65 

Ekajiwavada ... 94, 124 

Ekameviidwitrya ... 70, 205 

Ekantikatwa ... ... 50 

Ekavyavaharikas ... ... 22 

Gadadhara Bhattacharya ... 00 

Gauapati ... ... ... 129 

Ganapatyupanishat ... 7 

Ganganath Jha ... 30, 114 

Ganges'a Upadhyaya ... 29 

Gaudabrahmanandxya ... 40 

Giaudapada ... 3o, o6, 39 

Gaudapada Karika 11, 39, 41, 
153, 195, 203f 
Gaudapadakarikabhashya 

by S'ankara ... 41, 195 

Gaurava ... ... ... 77 

Gautama ... ... ... 27 

Gautama Buddha or Buddha 

22, 25 

Gayatri ... ... ... 129 

Gowindachilrya ... ... 39 

G*rahya ... ... ... 52 

Grahyakfila ... ... 52 

Grand Sunnnaiy (PP. ) 

122-24. 

Gudharthadipikil ... 143-44 

Gunaratna... ... 21, 26, 34 

Gunavataras ... ... 158 

Guimvattwa S'ruii ... 82 

Gunin ... ... ... 211 

Gurumata ... ... ... 30 

Haraprasad S'astri... 27-28 
Hari ... ... ... 30 

Hastabalaprakaranavritti .. . 23 

Hemachandra’s Yogas'astra 2G 


Word or Expression P»go 

Ilatu ... ... ... 188 

Hctuta ... ... ... 119 

Hindu Pantheism, Manual of, 

by Jacob ... ... 105 

Hiranyagarbha 156,172,198,202 

Hitatwaprayoga ... 202-03 

Hopkins ... ... j.. 138 

Hridayagranthi ... ... 69 

Idam ... ... ... 153 

« 

Idamkaraspadatwa ... 5 

Iha... ... ... ... 3 

Indian Logic, Medieval School 

30 

Indra "... ... ... 62 

Indrajala ... ... ... 62 

Ishtapatti ... ... ... 150 

Is'opanishat ... ... 7 

Is'wara (in the Yogas'astra) 38, 

139 

Is'wara Krishija ... 34, 36, 141f 
Iti Dik ... ... ... 170 

Itikartavyata ... 143, 144 

Itikartavyataihs'a ... ... 144 

Jabalopanishat «... ...2llf 

Jacobi’s Article on Jainism 26 
Jagadis'a Bhattacharya 26-30 
Jagannathapuri ... ... 40 

Jagat ... ... ... 205 

Jagrat ... 154, 197, 198 

Jagratjagrat ... ... 197 

Jahadajahallaks'apa ... 9 

Jahallaks'apa ... ...9,90 

Jaimini ... ... ... 30 

Jaimini’s Sutras ... 32, 33 

Jainas 25, 26, 137, 139, 146 

Jalachandravat ... ... 65 

Janaka ... ... ... 113 

Janakinatha Bhattacharya.. 29 
Japakusuma 63 
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Word or Expression Pago 

Jayanta ... 21, 28, 35 

Jiva ... 139, 155, 184, 205 
Jivachaitanya 178, 179, 180, 
182, 184, 185 


... 162 

... 40 

... 162 

190, 191 
177-78 
77-78 
5 


28f 

197 

131 

95 

164 

6 

4 


Jivakarma ... 

Jivanmuktiviveka ... 
Jlves'\^;aravibhaga . . . 

J nana 

Jimnadhyasa 
Jfianotpattivinils'au 
Jfiatajnapakatwa ... 

Journal of the Bengal Royal 
Asiatic Society 
Jy otir brahma na ... 

Jyotishtoma 
Kailasa 
Kala 

Kalaganirudropanishat 
Kalati 

Kalpataru ... 3, 40, 153, 211f 

Kalpatarupariinala 3, 40, 211 
Kama ... ... ... 21 

Kamapi ... ... ... 3 

Kapabhuk ... % ... ... 26 

Kantlda ... ... 26, 27 ' 

Kanishtadhikfiri ... ... 1 

Kantharudropanishat ... 7 

Kapiia 2, 34, 14 If 

Karanas'arira ... ... 159 

Kardama ... 34 

Karmadharaya compound ... 2 

Karma (in the V edantas'fistra) 7 0 
Karma (in the Yogas'astra) 140 

Karyadhyiisa 87 

Kas'ika ... ... ••• 84 

Kasl Sanskrit Series No. LXV 
59f, 197f, 251f, 277f. 
Kathopanishat ... 7, 13, 51 

Kaushitakibrahmanopanishat 7 


Word or Expression Page 

Kenopanishat ... ... 7 

Kes'ava Mis'ra 29 

Kevalatwa 42 

Khandana Khanda Khadya 

40, 114, 239f 

Khapushpa ... ... 177 

Kirnaks'epe ... 207, 279f 

Kirapavah... ... ... 26 

Kles'a (in the Yogas'astra).. 139 
Krainamukti ... 198, 199 

Krishna ... Vi(k S'ri Krishpa 
Kritahanyakritabhyagaraa.. 52 
Kritakritya ... ... 209 

Kritakrityata ... 13-14 

Ks'anikavijnanavada 22, 23 

Kukkulikas 22 

Kumarajiva ... ... 23 

Kumarila 23,30,31, 32f, 33-34, 38 
Kuruks'etra ... ... 131 

Kusumanjali ... ... 28 

Kfitastha ... ... 59, 62 

Laghus'abdendus'ekhara ... 177 
Laghuvyakhya ... ... 2 

Laks'ana ... ... ...9,15 

Laks'anauupapatti ... 16 

l^faks'yfirtha ... ... 8-9 

Laks'y ata vachohh edaka ... 16 

Lanka vatara Sutra ... 23 

Laugaks'i Bhaskara ... 138f 

Laya ... ... ... 173 

Layakrama ... ... 172 

Lilavati ... ... ... 27 

Lihga (in the Nyayas'astra) 188 
Lihgas'arira ... 159, 166-67 

Lokottaravadins ... ... 22 

Madhava ... ... 21, 33 

Madhavadeva ... ... 29 

MadhuBudana Saraswati or the 
author or this writer l, 8, 
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15, 17-18, 20, 30, S3, 40, Maijikya Nandi ... ... 3C 

43, 44, 45, 46-47, 48, 49, Ma^iiprabM 4C 

50, 56, 59, 68, 73, 77, 85, Mantra ... ... ... 138 

88, 92, 94, 95, 96, 102, 104, Manu Smriti 127f, 132, 148, 212 

115, 119, 122-23, 128, 130, Marapa 131 

133,135,137,140,141,144, Mata 209 

145, 146, 155, 158, 161, 163, Mathura Bhattacharya ... 3C 
177, 181-82, 186, 187, 193, Matrasamsarga ... ... 133 

199, 200, 201, 209, 210 Matraspars'ah ... ... 1.33 

Madhwiya Vaishnavils 39, 204, Matri ... ... ... 57 

276f Matrimanapi'abhcda, ... 196 

Madhyamadhikari... ... 4 j Maulikya Samkhya. ... 34 

Madhyamikaa 22-25, 49, 87 , 132, Max Muller ... ... 146 

185 Mayukhainalika ... ... 34 

Mahabharata 21, 34, 137, 137f, Mayukhas ... ... ... 210 

158, 164 Medinikosha ... ... 62 

Mahadeva 129 Meya 57 

Mahaaamghikas ... 22, 22f Mimausakas 30-34, 38, 61, 138, 

Mahat ( in the Samkhya- 189, 142, 145 

s'astra) ... 136,141 MimausanukramanI . ... 34 

Mahavakya... 75, 113, 122, 203 Mithyatwa... ... ... 54 

^iXahavaihsa ... ... 22F !M!iti ... ... ... o7 

Mahavira Vide Vardhamana Moksa 203 

Mahavira Mrityu ... • 70 

Mahayana ... ... ... 22 Mukhyartha. ... ... 9 

Mahayanasarhparigrahas'astra 23 Mukhyarthanvaya... ... 9 

Mahayanasutra ... ... 23 Mfdavidya ... ... 177, 207 

Mahayanasutralarhkara ... 23 Mumukiiuta.. ... ... 199 

Maitrayapyupanishat 13, 157 Mundakopanishat or Mundaka 

Maitreyl ... ... ... 130 7, 140 

Mallinatha... ... ... 29 Muni. ... ... ... 211 

Mana ... ... ... 57 Miirta ... ... 171, 172 

Manana ... ... 130, 191 Nadia. ... ... ... 29 

Manas ... ... 164,172 Nagarjuna... ... ... 23 

Mandana Mis'ra ... 32, 33, 34 Nagarjuna Karika... ... 28 

Mandukyopanishat 7, 11, 39, Nagesa 37 

160, 195 Naishkarmyasiddhi 40 

Mapi ... ... ... 112 Naiyayikas ... Vide Tarkikas 

Mapikara 11 Namadheya 138 
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NSrfiya^a Tirtha 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20, 
22, 27, 35, 37, 42, 44, 47, 
49, 50, 56, 57, 59, 60, 61,- 
68, 64-65, 68, 69f, 75, 76, 
79, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 
8%, 88, 90, 91, 97, 99, 100, 
101-02, 109, 113-14, 117, 

. 118-19, 146, 147, 149, 153, 
156, 157,161, 162, 165, 167, 
173, 175,177, 184, 188, 192, 
208, 209-10, 25lf, 277f. 
Nashtaiwadagdharatba Nyfiya. 

144 

Navadwipa... ... ... 29 

Navyanyfiya ... ... 29 

Nayanaprasadini ... ... 40 

Nibandha ... ... 210, 211 

Nibandbakara ... ... 30 

Nididliyasana ... 130, 191 

Nihara ... ... ••• 83 

NirOiabaranya ... ... 131 

Nirakriti ... ... ... 

Niraaa ... 47 

Nirpaya (in an Adbikarana) 142 
Nirodba ... ... ••• 153 

Nirupa ... ... ••• 68 

Nirvana Sutra ... 24 

Nirvikalpaka Vacbyartba 15,16 
Nirvikaratwa ... ••• 82 

Niabkala ... ... ••• 158 

Nisbkamakarma ... 31, 199 

Nisbpratyuba ... ••• 125 

Nissamanyaviijesbatwa ... 68 

Nityakarma 31 

Nrisimbasrama '16 

Nyayakandali ••• 27 

Nyayamafijari 21, 28, 35 

NySyanibandhaprak&^a ••• 28 

S7 


Word or Expression ^ Page 

Nyayanirnaya 29 

Nyayaratnamala 84 

Nyayaratnavali 2 

Nyayasara... ... ... 29 

Nyayasidhantamaiijari ... 29 

Nyayasudha 34 

Nyaya Sutras ... .,27, 28 

Nyayasutravivarana ... 28 

Nyayatatparyamandana ... 28 

Nyayavarttikatatparyatika.. 28 

Omkara 129 

Orhkarcpasanii, 198 

Padajan3^a ... ... ... 15 

Padartbajiiilna ... ...- 7 

Padartbas ... (intheNyaya- 
s'astra )... See Categories 

Padmanabha ... ... 28 

Pancbadasi ... 40, 41, 79, 119, 

163, 208 

Paficbakalajuas ... ... 137 

Pancbamahabhuta ( in tbe S'aib- 
kbyasastra) ... ... 136 

Paucbamatattwa ... ... 44 

Pancbapadika ... 10, 40, 86f 

Paucbapadikadarpapa ... 40 

Pauchapadikatika 40 

Paficbapadikavivarana ... 40 

Paficbasikba ‘ 34, 36 

Paiicbikarana, (a book) ... 170 

Paficbikarana, method of 

168, i70-7l 

Papakarma... 131 

Paramabarhsa ... ... 211 

Paramapremaspada ... 79 

Paramapremaspadatwa 192, 194 

Paramarsa ... 56 

Paramarsba Sutra... ... 66 

Paramartba(aSarva8tivadin) 23 
Paramartbika ...95, 150 , 177 
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Pfiramarthika Satya ... 95 

Parathasarathi ... ... 34 

Paratra Paravabhasa ... 88 

Paravara ... ... ... 70 

Parichchhinnatwa 202 

Pari^esha ... ... 80, 140 

Parvati ... ... 95, 129 

Parivrajaka... ... ... 211 

Pa^upatabrahmopanishat ... 136 
Pai^apatadar^ana ... ... 136 

Pa.4upati ... ... ... 136 


Patanjala3...34, 36, 38, 189, 140, 

145 

Pataiijala Yoga Sutras ...Vide 
Yoga Sutras 


Patanjali ... ... 36, 139 

Paulkasa ... ... ... 132 

Phalavat ... ... ... 98 

Phalavyapti.. ... ... 208 

Pipasa ... ... ... 76 

Pitta.. ... ... ... 186 


Prabhachandra Diiinaga ... 30 

Prabhakara ...12, 30, 31, 32, 33, 

34, 38 

Prabhakaras...26, 30, 33, 47, 49, 


57, 58 

Prabhasapatapa ... ... 26 

Pradhana ... 85, 135, 140, 141 

Pradhwamsabhava 54 

Pragabhava .. ... ..51,54 

Prajfia. ... 154, 159, 195, 198 
jE^raji5aka ... ... ... 154 

Prajfiaparamita 24 

Prajiiatma ... ... ... 134 

Prakaranapaflohika 30 

Prakai^atma , 10, 40, 92, 108 

Prakrita Pralaya ... ... 173 

Prakrita Vakya ... ...7, 16 


Prakrit! (in the Saibkhyaiiastra) 


Word or Exprewion Pag. 


135-36 

Prakrit! ( in the Vedanta^astra ' 

82 


Prakriya ... 

• to 

... IOC 

Pralaya 

• » • 

173, 187 

Prama 

57, 118 

, 190-91 

Pramajfiana .. 

• » • 

197 

Pramana ... 

• t • 

... 57 

Pramanagata AsarhbhavanS 191 

Pramanaraja 

• • » 

... 61 

Pramapaka ... 

« 9 • 

... 7 

Pranmta 

• •• 

12, 57 

Pramatavyau 


... 7 

Pramiti 


12, 57 

Pramatri ... 

• • 9 

... 57 

Prameya ... 


... 57 

Prameyagata Asambhavana 191 

Parariiparaya 

• •• 

... 3-4 

Prana 


... 165 

Prauinaya ... 

9 • • 

... 5 

Prapancha ... 

• 9 • 

... 151 

Prapanchita.. 

• • • 

... 201 

Prasastapada 

• • • 

... 26 

Prasarhjanam 

• • • 

... 191 

Prasthanabheda 

• • • 

... 137f 

Prasthanatrayi 

• • • 

... 4 

Prai^nopanishat 

• • • 

... 7 

Pratibhasatah 

9 • • 

6 

Pratibbasika 

• •• 

95, 207 

Pratibbasika Satya.. 

... 177 

Pratibandin.. 

• • • 

... 78 

Pratibimbavada 

67, 93; 

‘96-97, 


111, 124, 236f 


Pratibimbavadin ... 66-67, 183 

Pratiohakiia]?aya 65 

Pratiloma Marriages ... 132 

Pratirupa ... ... ... • 65 

Pratisamdbana ... ... 196 

Pratitika 94-95, 121, 122, 150 
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Word or Expression Page 

Pratititah ... ... ... 150 

Pratiyogin... ... 54, 207 

Pratyabhijna 93 

Pratyagatma ... ... 99 

Pratyagrupa ... ... 40 

Pratyaksa 61, 175 

Praty^ti 5 

Pratyu^hah 83 

Praves'a S'ruti 65 

Prayaga 131 

Prematartamya ... ... 85 

Pukkasa ... ... ... 132 

, Puraijas ... 157, 164, 21 If 

Purusha ... (intha Saiiikbya- 
^astra)35, 36, 135-36, 140 
Purusha ( in the Vedantaf^astra ) 

75 

Purushasukta 172 

Purushottama Saraswati 2, 3, 4, 
5, 12, 14, 17, 48, 49, 61, 68, 
77-78, 80, 87, 96, 100, 119, 
133, 147, 157, 162,165,170, 
186, 191, 192, 197, 207,211 
Purvamimansa Sutras or Darsana 
26, 27,30, 31,138, 143 
Purvapak^a.. ... ... 142 

Putreshti ... ... ... 131 

Radhamohana 28 

Raga (in the Yoga^astra) 139-40 
Raghunatha. ... ... 40 

Raghunatha S'iromani ... 29 

•Jrtaja. . ... ... ... o5 

l^ama ... ... ••• 2 

Ramajiia S'arma Pandeya 193 
Ramakrishna Bhatta ... 34 

Ramakrishnadhwarindra ... 40 

Ramanujiya Vish^avas 39, 138 
Ramapurvatapinyupanishat, 7 
Ramottarfttapinyupanishat.. 7 


Word or Expression Page 

Ratnatraya... ... ... 24 

Ravanabhashya ... ... 26 

Rigveda ... 6, ( Hirauyagarbha 
hymn) 157, (Purushahymn) 


172 

Rijuvimala 30 

Religions of India by Hopkins 

137f, 138f 

Ruchidatta 28 

Rtipa 64-65, 148 

Riipakalpana 159 

S'abara 30, 33-34 

S'abda ( a means of proof or 
knowledge) ... 61,175 

S'abdavritti... ... ... 12 

S'abdi Bhavanfi ... 143-44 

Sadananda Vyasa ... ... 40 

Sadananda Yati 40 

S'addarsanasamuehchaya 26, 34 
Saddharmapundarika ... 24 

Sadhana ... ..144, 199-200 

Siidhwi ... ... ... 100 

Sadhya ... ... ... 144 

Sadyomukti.. ... ... 199 

Sakalyavaikalya ... ... 85 

Sakamyakarma ... ... 31 

Sak^adaparok^at ... ... 75 

Sak^at ... ... ... 3-4 

Sak^atkarartham ... ... 117 

Saki^atkari Bhrama.. 116-17 


Sak^L. 89-90, 160, 200, 201 
Siiksichaitanya ...91, 185, 199 
Saksisak^yanvayavyatireka 192, 

194 

S'aktivada ... ... ... 11 

Salila 206 

S'alinatha Mi^ra ... ... 30 

S'amadamadisadhanasampat 199 
Samadhi ... ... ... 1^ 
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Word or Expression Page Word or Expression Eage 

Saniana ... ... ... 165 Saptada^abhumisutra ... 28 

Samanadhikaranya.. ... 15 Saptapadarthi ... ... 29 

Samarpika ... ... ... 9 Sarasamgraha ( Madhusudana’s 

Samaveda ... ... "... 6 Com. on Sam. S'ari.) 4f, 15 

Sarhbheda ... ... ... 87 S'ariraka Bhashya or S'ankara’s 

Sarhghata 43, 179, 266f I Bhashya on the Brah. 

Sarhhantri ... ... ... 44 ; Sutras 3, 25, 66, 80, 86, 67, 

Samkhyakarika ...34, 35, 141f 90, 125, 136, 139, 141, 14lf, 

Samkhyas ... 34-36, 38, 135-36, 145, 148, 151, 152, 164, 17.5, 

140-41 184, 190, 191, 198, 199, 208 

Samkhyasara ... ... 35 S'ilriraka Sutras ... Vide Brahma 

Sarhkhya Sutras ... ... 35 Sutras 

Sarhkhyatattwavivechana... 35 Sarvadar^anasamgraha 21, 21f, 

Samkhyatattwayathilrthya- 25, 26, 136 

dipana... ... ... 35 Sarvagata ... ... ... 107 

Samkrantlkas ... ... 24 Sarvajiiatma Muni 40, 66, 108 

Samksepasuriraka 1, 4f, 5, 8, 9, Sarvastivadins ... ... 24 

11, 14, 15, 40, 66, 80, 86, Sarvavedantasiddha ... 208 
86f, 90-91, 118, 143, 145 S'af^adhara ... ... ... 29 

Saihksepas'arirakakara 40, 92, S'asas'ringa ... 177 

155, 160, 236f /S''astradlpika ... ... 34 

Sarhksepasarirakatika ... Vide S'astriyajnana ... ... 6 

Sarasamgraha Sat ... ... ... 205, 207 

Sarhksepena ... ... 5 S'atasaha ... ... ... 100 

SampradanabhutaDevata... 144 j Satkhyiiti ... ... ... 241f 

Satyajiianiidi Pada 11 

Saugatamata ... 72, 73, 

121 

Samskarodbodha 11 Saugatamatopapatti ... 72 

Samuddidhirshuh ... ... 4 Saugatas ... 22-25, 139, 140 

S'ankara or S'ankaracharya 1, 2, Sauraloka ... 105 

3, 4, 5, 18, 20, 32, 33, 34, Saushtava 211 

39, 87, 88, 90, 94, 128, 129, Sautrantikas ... ... 24 

141, 141f, 145, 146, 152, Savayavattwa 105 

153, 164, 170, 205, 208, 210 Savikalpaka Vyakyarthabodha 
S'ankarabhashya ... Vide S^ari- 15-16 

• raka Bhashya S'eshantacharya 29 

S'ankarajaya ... ... 33 SesVara Sarhkhya .. ... 36 

S'ankara Misra ... 26, 28, 40 | Shasb'titantra^a.^tra.. 36, 14lf 


Sarhsara ... 70 

Sarhsargadhyasa ... ... 62 

Samsarin ... 91 
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Word or Expreaiion Page 

Siddhantabindu ... 1, 41, 135 

Siddhantaehandrika ... 34 

Siddhantale^a 40 

Siddhasena Djwakara ... 30 

Siddhisadhaka ... ... 187 

Siddhivyakhya 40 


Word or Expression P»gw 

S'uddha Jiva and Brahma.. 9 
Sudhiyah 211 

Sugata 22 

S'uka 95_96^ 113 

S'ukadi ... ... 95-96 

Suks'ma S'arira 157 


S'ikhamani... 

... 40 

Siraan 

... 65 

Sitopanishat 

6 

S'iva 

... 95 

S'ivaditya ... 

... 29 

Skandopani.shat ... 

6 

S'lokavarttika 

... 34 

Smaranopapatti ... 

9 

Smritiriipa ... 

... 87 

Smritis 

...211f 

Smritisarhsayaviparyayah .. 189 

S'oka 

70, 132 

Somanatha... 

... 34 

Somas'arma 

... 26 

Some.9'vara... 

... 34 

Sphatika ... 

... 63 

S'ramana ... 

... 132 

S'ravana 83, 95, ISO, 

191, 200, 
27 If 

S'ravanamananadi ... 

... 117 

S'ridhara ... 

... 27 

S'rl Harsha 

... 40 

S'ri Krishna 2, 38, 128 

-29, 130, 
137, 200 

S'rimalasirhhanada.. 

... 24 

S'ringerl ... 

... 40 

Srishtyadi S'ruti ... 

... 8 

S'rivatsacharya 

... 27 

Sthaviravada ... . 

... 24 

Sthhijanikhanana Nyaya ... 133 

Sucharita Mis'ra ... 

... 34 

Suchayanti 

... 70 


Summary (PP. i-^) 6, (lo-n) 
53, (U-«<l)72, (ivi»)73, 
80, (^^?^)84, 
96-97, 100-01, 

106-07, 110, 

(m?)115-16, 122, 

160, 170-71, 

172-73, 185- 

86, (^v<»o) 193-94 
Sunyavada... ... ... 22 

Sunyavadins ... 22-23, 46 

Sures'warucharya ...40, 86, 89, 
108, 197, 210 

Susiks'itas 21 

Sushupti 10-11, 186-87, 197, 198 
Sushuptisushupti ... ... 197 

Sushuptiswapna ... ... 197 

Sushuptyavastha ...186, 193 94, 

195 

Sushuptyekasiddha 56, 123 
Sutra ... ... ... 210 

Swadhyilyavidhi 143 

Swapna ... 176, 197, 198 

Swapnadhyasa ... ... 178 

Swapnaka ... ... ... 154 

Swapnaswapna ... ... 197 

Swatahsiddhabhavat ... 204 
Swavikarasaks^itwa ... 58 

S'wetaketu... ... 7, 141, 169 

S^wetambaras ... ... 25 

S'\veta9'vvataropani.9hat ...7, 21 
Syadetat ... ... ... 123 
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Word or Expression 


Pago 

Syadvadamafijari 

26 

Tirthankaras 

• • • 

... 137 

Systems of Buddhistic Thought 

Tiryagadi Sthavarantam 171-72 


25 

Tridandins ... 

»•# 

137-38 

Tadatmyabhava ... 

54 

Triputipratyaks'axada 

... 32 

Tadatmyadhyasa ... 

123 

Triputipratyaks'avadin 

... 12 

Tadguija Samvijhana Bahuvrim 

Trivritkarajjia 

...168 

!, 170-71 


2 

I’uchchhatwa 

• • * 

202 

Taijasa ..., 154, 186, 198 

Tukaram Tatya 

• •• 

... 6 

Taittiriya Sarhhita 

143 

Tulavidya ... 

• ■ • 

177, 207 

Taittiriyopanishat... 7, 141, 170 

Tuptika 

• • • 

... 34 

Takakusu ... 

25 

Turly a 

• • • 

154, 200 

Tanmatras 

136 

Twampadartha 

• • f 

19-20 

Tantraratna 

34 

Uchchatana 

• • • 

... 131 

Tantravarttika 

34 

Udana 

• • • 

... 165 

7apasa ... ... ... 

132 

Udarilh 

• • • 

... 211 

Tarka 

191 

Udayana . . . 

• • • 

27, 28 

Tarkabhasha 

29 

Uddillaka ... 

... 7, 

141, 169 

Tarkarahasyadipika 

21 

Uddyotakara 

• • • 

28, 30 

Tarkasamgraha 

29 

Uma^wati ... 

• • • 

26, 30 

Tarkikaraks'a 

29 

Upabrirhhita 

• • • 

... 95 

Tarkikas or Naiyayikas 11, 

,26, 

Upadei^akarana 

• • * 

... 151 

27-29, 29f, 30,33,38,49 

,57, 

Upadesakarrua 

» • # 

... 151 

58, 78, 120, 139, 140, 

145 

1 Upadeiiakriya 

• • » 

... 151 

^Ca^babi ... ... ... 

71 

Upadhivai^itwa 

• V • 

... 101 

Tatpadartha 

19 

Upalak^anlyaiii 


... 131 

Tatparyatikaparis'uddhl ... 

28 

Upamilna ... 


61, 175 

Tatpurusha ( Sh ashti ) 

2 

Upamarda ... 

• • • 

... 152 

Tattollekha 

188 

Upanishad Bhashyas 

... 7 

Tattwabhava 

83 

XJpanishads 

... 

... 6-7 

Tattwachintamani ... 11, 12, 29 

Upasana ... 

138, 

142, 198 

Tattwadipana 

40 

Upaskara ... 


...- 26 

Tattwadipika 

40 

Upasthiti ... 

• • • 

... 16 

Tattwarthadhigamasutra ... 

26 

Upavarsha... 

• • • 

... 30 

Tattwasamasa 

35 

Utpa^ya ... 

t • • 

... 165 

Tattwavais'aradi ... 

37 

Uttamadhikarin 

• 90 

... 3 

Tejobannanam 

169 

Uttarah . ... 

0 90 

... 177 

Tejomayatwa S'ruti 

165 

Uttara (in an Adhikara^ia) 142 

Tkebaut 114, 138f 

Uttaramimafisa 

• •• 

... 143 

Theravada 

24 

Uttara^ailas 

• •• 

... 22 
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Uttarasarhkhya 34 

Uttejaka 112 

Vachaspati Mi^ra 28, 35, 36, 37, 
40, 93, 108, 153, 170 
Vachaspatya... Vide Bhamati 

Vachyartha 8-9 

Vachyarthabhedavabhiisa... 14 
'^^adm ••• 

Yadivipratipatti ... 
Vagavishayatwa ... 

Vagdhenu 


Vaibhas'ikas 
Vairagya ... 
Vais'eshikas 


... 43 

... 17 

... 207 

138 

23, 24 

• 199 

26-27, 33, 37. 38f 
47, 49, 57, 58, 59 
Vais'eshika Sutras... ... 26 

Vaishnavarhmanyab ... 204 
Vaiyasika ... ... ... 2 

Vajjiputtakas ... 22, 22f 

Vamadeva... ... ... 113 

Varadaraja... ... ... 29 

Vardhamana ... ... 28 

Vardhamana Mahavira ... 25 

Vardhamanendu ... ... 28 

Varnah ... ... 126—27 

Varnas'ramacharadharmah. 127, 

128 


Varttikakara. 99, 156, 160, 236f 
Varttiljamrita ... Vide Varttika 
of SuresVara 

Varttika (on the P. M. Sutras) 30 
Varttika of Suresw^ra. 86, 119, 
197, 200, 210 
Varttika of XJddyotakara.28, 30 
Vas'ikarana 
Vaeishtha ... 

Vastuprasadhika . 

Vasuniitra... 

Vasubandhu 


... 131 
... 197 
... 114 
... 22 

23, 24 


Word or Expression 

Page 

Vatsyayana 

27, 28 

Vayupurana 

... 26 

V edantakalpalatikd 

100, 193, 

194 

1, 200, 201 

Vedantamahavakya 

... 6-7 

Vedanta Maxims by Jacob. 144 

Vedantanukulatarka 

... 192 

Vedantaparibhasha 

40, 105 

Vedantas ... 

... 6-7 

Vedantasara 

... 40 

Vedantas'astra 

3 

Vedantavicbara ... 

... 191 

Veda Vyasa 

... 95 

Vibhramahetu 

... 63 

Vichara 

... 17 

Vicbitratwa 

... 63 

Vidhi 

138, 144 

Vidhis'esbatwa 

... 142 

Vidhivakya ... 

... 144 

Vidhiviveka 

... 34 

Vidyabhusha^a ... 

28, 30 

Vidyaranya 

... 40 

Vidyasiigara 

... 40 

Vijnanamaya 

... 75 

Vijfuina Bhiks'u ... 

35, 36, 37. 

Vijnanamatrasiddhi 

... 24 

Vijnanaphala 

... 151 

Vijnata 

... 209 

Vikalpa 

... 71 

Viks'epa ... 

... 102 

Viks'epas'akti ... 

.69, 83 

Vimalakirti 

... 24 

Vinas'a 

... 50 

Vinas'itwa 

... 50 

Vipakah (in the Yogas'astra) 140 

Viparitabhavana ... 

3-4, 191 

Virat 

171, 172 

Virat Pususha 

... 172 


Via'aya (in an Adhikarapa) 142 
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Vifi'esha^avis'eshyabhava... 15 
Vis'eshavas'yakabhashya ... 26 
Vishaya (in an Adhikaraija) 142 

Vis'ishtftnubhuti 146 

Vis'uddhatmakatwa ... 146 

Vis'wa ...154, 172, 175-76, 198 

Vis'wamaya 83 

Vis'wanatha 28 

Vis'wanathavritti 28 

Vis'wes'wara Saraswati 2, 3, 213f 
Vitthales'opadhyayi ... 40 

Vivarana... Vide Pafichapadika- 
vivarana 

Vivaranabhavaprakas'ika ... 40 
Vivaranakara 92, 155, 160, 236f 
Vivaranaprameyasaragraha 40 

Viveehayantu 211 

Viveka 4, 199 

Vivekabuddhi 199 

Vivekachiidamani ... 4,5,199 

Viyadadhikarana Nyaya ... 168 
Vritti 12, 105, 107, 108-09, 110, 
111,112, 113, |15, 116,190, 

235f I 

Vrittijnana 107 

Vyabhicharitwa 50 

Vyamoha ... 196 

Vyana ... 165 

Vyasa Vide Badarayana Vyasa 
Vyasa (commentator of the 


Word or Expression Pege 

Yoga Sutras 87 

V y atireka (a figure of speech) 210 
Vyatireka (in the Vedanta- 
s'astra) ... 131, 191 

Vyavaharika 95, 121, 122, 150 
Vyavaharika Satya ... 177 

Vyavrittatwa ... 19^ 194 

Vyomavaii 26 

Vyomes'waracharya. ... 26 

Vyutpatti 99 

Wilson 138 

Yadavachilrya 29 

Yajna ( Jyotishtoma and others) 

181 

Yajiiavalkya ... 61, 62, 130 
Yajnavalkya Smriti 61, 186 

Yajurveda 6 

Yas'omitra 24 

Yauktikajiiana 117 

Yoga 130, 243f 

Yogacharabhumis'astra ... 23 

Yogacharas or Yogachara Baud- 
dhas ... 22, 24, 77, 146 

Yoga Sutras or Sutras of Patan- 
jalil3,36,37,128,139,140f 

Yogavarttika 37 

Yogavas'ishtha Kamayana. 197 

Yojnat 83 

Yuktayah 76 

Yupa 8 
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iir. 5.~The namos liore are arranged on the same principle as those in the 
similar Index to the Hotes. 

Name of the Work. Name of the Fullieher. Year of 

Pubh cation. 

AdvaiHaratnaraks'anam with an 

Introduction in Sanskrit by Nirnaya Sagar Press, 

'Anant Krishna 3'astri. Bombay. 1917 

Advaitasiddhi with Laghuchan- Advaitanianjari Scries, 

drika. Kambhakonam. 1893 

Advaitasiddhi with Sarala, a 
Com. in Hindi and an Intro- 
duction in the same language. Gujrati Press, Bombay. 1924 

Age of Madhusudana Sara- 

swatl, A Note on, by K. T. Bombay Branch of the 
Telang ; Journal of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, 

R. A. S. Vol. X. No. XXX, Bombay. 

pp. 368-77. 

Amarakosha with Samks'ipta- Nirnaya Sagar Press, 

mahes'waii. Bombay. 1927 

Anandamandakini. Kavyamala Series, Dwi- 

tiyaGuchchha; Nirnaya 
Sagar Press, Bombay. 1886 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Ori- 
ental Research Institute, Journal Department, B. 

Vols. VIII, IX, XI & XIIL 0. R. I., Poona. 1928-31 

Aparoks'anubhuti of S'ankara 
edited with other minor works 

by Pandit Nathuram S'arma Sanatan Dharmaprasa- 
under the caption “As'tadas'a rak Mandal, Ahme- 
Ratno”. dabad. 1914 

Apte’s Practical Sanskrit-Eng- 

lish Dictionary. Poona. 1890 

Arthasarngraha of Laugaks'i 

Bhaskara with an English Sanskrit College, 

Translation by Dr. Thebaut. Benares. 

38 
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Puilication. 

Ashtavikritivivriti by Madhu- 

sfidana Muni with a Com. Satyatantra Press, 
by Satyavrata Bhattacharya. Calcutta. S. 1811 

Bhagawadgita with Gudhar- Anandas'rama Sanskrit 

thadipika and Subodhini. Series, Poona. 

Bhagawadgita with S'ankara- 
bh5.shya and the Com. of 

Anandagiri and Parmartha- Jagad-Hitechchhu Press, 
prapa. Poona. 18 8G 

Bhagawata Purana. Nirnaya Sugar Press, 

Bombay. 

„ „ Nityaswarupa Brahma- 

chfiri of Vrindavana. S. 1855 

Bhaktirasayanam of Madhusu- 
dana Saraswatl with a Com. 
on Ullasa I by the author and 

on Ullasas II & III by Damo- Acbyut Granthamala, 
dar S'astri with an Intro- Dwitlya Pushpa, 
duction in Sanskrit. Benares. S. 1984 

Brahmasutra with Sarirakabhil- 
shya and theComm. of V acha- 
spati, Amalananda and Ap- 
paya Diks'it and an Intro- 
duction in Sanskrit by Anant Nirnaya Sugar Press, 

Krishna S'astri. Bombay. 1917 

Brahmasutras, An English 

Translation of, by Dr. Sacred Books of the East 

Thebaut. Series. 

Brihadaranyaka-bhashya-vart- Anandas'rama Sanskrit 

tika by Sures'waraoharya. Series, Poona. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 

Bengal, Part IV by Dr. R. 

L. Mitra. (Notices of Sans. 

MSS.) 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., 

Indian Philosophical Systems 
by Fitzgerald Hall. (An 
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Name of the Work. 

Index to the Bibliography 
of the Indian Philosophical 
Systems ). 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., 
India Office, Part IV. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., 
Mysore and Coorg by Lewis 
•Rice. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., 
Raghunath Temple Library, 
Jammu by Dr. M. A. Stein. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 
Sanskrit College, Benares. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., 
Triennial, Government MSS. 
Library, Madras. ( Several 
Volumes ). 

Catalogus Catalogorum by 
Theodor Aufrecht Vols. 1, 11 
and ill. 

Daks'iuam ilrtistotra of S'ankara. 

Daks'inamurtistotra-vilrttika of 
Sures'wara. 

Gaudapadakarikii Vide Miindu- 
kyopanishat. 

Harillla by Vopadeva with the 
Vyakhya of Madhusudana 
Saraswati with an Introduc- 
tion in Sanskrit by Pctndit 
Is'warachandra. 

History of Indian Literature 
by Dr. M. Winternitz. Vol. I., 
English Translation of, by 
Mrs. S. Ketkar. 

History of Indian Philosophy 
by Das Gupta. 


N ama of the Publisher, Tear of 

Publication, 



Calcutta Oi iental Series. 1920 


Calcutta University. 1927 
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ALPHABETICAIi INDEX OP WORKS 


Name of the Work. 

History of Indian Philosophy by 
Radhakrishnan, Vols, I&II. 

History of Sanskrit Literature 
by A. Macdonell. 

History of Sanskrit Poetics 
by P. V. Kane. 

Index to the Bibliography of 
the Indian Philosophical Sys- 
tems by Fitzgerald Hall. 
Vide Catalogue of Sanskrit 
MSS. 

I^warapratipattiprakas^a by Ma- 
dhusudana SaraswatL 

Jivanmuktiviveka by Vidya- 
ranya. 

Khandanakhandakhadya by S'ri 
Harsha. 

Krishnakutuhala Nataka, MS. 
No. 1G29. 

Mahimnastotra of Pushpadanta 
with the Com. of Madhusu- 
dana Saraswati. 

Mandukyopanishat with the 
Karika ofGaudapada and the 
Bhashya of S'ankara on 
the latter. 

Manusmriti \vitl> a (jiujrati 
Translation and Notes by 
S'a..str) Nathurarn Haris'an- 
kara and Pandit iVanjivan 
Hariliar. 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Vol. 
IV, Bengal by Dr.R.L.Mitra. 

, Vide Catalogue of Sanskrit 

MSS. 


Name of like Publisher. Tear of 

Publication. 


William Heinemann, 

London. 1900 

The Author, Bombay. 


Trivendrum Sanskrit 

Series. 1921 

Anandas'raraa Sanskrit 

Series, Poona. S. 1811 

Sanskrit College, Cal- 
cutta. 1905 

Sanskrit Library, 

Baroda. S. 1711 

Nirnaya Sagar Press, 

Bombay. 1922 


Anandas'rama Sanskrit 
Series, Poona. 


Gujrati Printing Press, 

Bombay. 1906 
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Name of the Work, Name of the Publisher, Year of 

Publication, 

Organization of the Sannyasis 
of the Vedanta by J. N. Far- 
quhar; Journal of the Royal 

Asiatic Society, London, Royal Asiatic Society, 

pp. 479-86. London. 

Pafichadas'i with the Com. of Nirnaya Sagar Press, 

Ramakrishpa. Bombay. 1926 

Paiichikarapa of S'ankara. 

Prasthanabheda of Madhusii- Khadga Vilas Press, 

dana Saraswatl. Bankipur. 

Prasthanabheda of Madhusu- 

dana Saraswatl. VapI Vilasa Press. 

Purvamlmafisadars'ana. Nirpaya Sagar Press, 

Bombay. S. 1960 

POrvamf mansa System, A Brief 

Sketch of, by P. V. Kane. The Author, Bombay. 1924 

Rigveda, Hymns from,by Peter 
Peterson, revised and enlarged 

by S. R. Bhandarkar. Bombay Sanskrit Series. 1905 

Samks'epas'ariraka with Sara- 
samgralia, a Com. by Madhu- 
sudana Saraswatl, Vols. I 

& II, Kas'i Sanskrit Series. 1924 

S'andilyasutra edited by Cowell. ^ 

S'ankarabhashya on the Brah- 

masutras. Fide Brahmasutras. 

Sarvadars'anasamgraha by Anandas'rama Sanskrit 

Madhava. Series, Poona. 

S'astradarpapam by Amala- 

nanda. Vapi Vilasa Press. 1913 


S^astradipika by Parathasarathi 
Mis'ra with a Com. by Rama- 
krishpa. 

Siddhantabindu, Text of. 


Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series, Benares. 
Amalner Philosophical 
Institute, and Gujrati 
Press, Bombay. 


1900 

1924 
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Name of the Work. 

Siddhantabindu, Text of. 

99 99 

„ Translation of, 

with an Intro- 
duction by P. 
M. Modi of Sa- 
maldas College, 
Bhavanagar and 
a Foreword by 
Dr. Zimmer- 
mann, 

„ With Binduprapata, 
and an Introduction 
in Sanskrit by Mni. 
VasudevS'astri Abh- 
yankar. 

„ With Laghuvyakh- 
ya and Bindusarhdi- 
pana. Comm, by Na- 
rayana Tirtha and 
Purushottama Sara- 
swatl respectively, 
edited by Mahadev 
Gangadhar Bakre. 

„ With Laghuvyakh- 
ya and Nyayaratna- 
vall,the latter, a Com. 
by Brahmananda 
Saraswati. 

„ With Nyayaratna- 
vall. 

Siddhantales'asamgraha of Ap- 
paya Diks'it with a Com. by 
Swayarhprakaa'ananda Sa- 
raswati. 


Name of the Puhlieher, Year of 

Publication, 

Babu Gowinda Das 
Gupta, Benares, S. 1944 
Mysore Government Ori- 
ental Series, Bangaloi'e. 1899 


Aryasudharaka Press, 

Baroda, 1929 


Government Oriental Se- 
ries, Class A., Poona. 1928 


News (Gujrati) Printing 
* Press, Bombay. 1929 


Kas'i Sanskrit Series, 

Benares. S. 1985 

Advaita Mahjari Series, 

Kumbhakopam, 1893 


1894 
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soa 


J\r avM of ihe Work, Name of the PuMieher, Year of 

Publication, 

Tarkasaihgralia, a work of the 
Vais'eshika school edited by 

Mehendale. 

Tattwadipanain by Akhandii- 

nanda Muni Benares Sanskrit Series. 1901 


Tattviakaumudi by Vachaspati 

Mis'ra edited by Dr. Ganga- Theosophieal Publication 
. nilth Jha with an English Fund, Bombay. 1906 

Translation. 

Tattwapradipika of Chitsukha- 

charya with a com. by Pra- Nirnays Sagar Press, 
tyagrupa. Bombay. 1915 


Upanishads, A Collection of 108 

(?109),together with the S'an- Tattwavivechak Press, 
tipatha of the Principal Ten. Bombay. S. 1817 

Upanishads, A Collection of 

28 consisting of the Isa and Nirnaya Sagar Press, 
other Principle Ones. Bombay. 1910 

Upanishads, Translation of, 

with Introductions and Notes Sacred Books of the East 

by Max Muller. Series, Vols. I & XV 

Vedantakalpalatika of Madhu- 
Budana Saraawati with an 

Introduction in Sanskrit by Princess of Wales Saras- 
Ramajfiya S'arma Pandey. . watiBhuvan Text Series. 1920 


Vedfintasara of Sadananda with 
the Coram. of Nrisimha Sara- 
swati and RamatirtJia, edited 

with an Introduction in Nirnaya Sagar Press, 
English by Col. Jacob. Bombay. 

Vivekachadamapi of S'^ankara, 
edited along with other minor 

works by Pandit Nathuram Sanatan Dharmapra- 
S'arma under the caption sarak Mandal, Ah- 
“Ashtadas'a Ratno”. medabad. 

Vivarapaprameyasaiiigraha by Vizianagram Sanskrit 
Vidyarapya. Series, Benares. 


1925 


1914 

1893 
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\. 

Nam qT th« Work. Nam of the PublUher. Tear of 

Publication, 

yajfiavalkyasmriti with Mitii- Vyankates'wara Press, 
ks'ara. Bombay. 1900 

Y ajurveda SamhitS (Taittiriya) ...... 

Yajurveda Samhita (Vajasaoe- 
yi) with the Bhashyas of Nirnaya Sagar Press, 

Uvata and Mahidhara. Bombay. 1512 

Yogasutras of Patanjali with 
the Bhashya of Vyasa, the 
Tika of Vachaspati and the Anandas'rama Sanskrit 
Vritti of Bhojadeva. Series, Poona. 1919 

j5, — I have not been able to mention the name of the publisher or the 
year of publication or both in the case of some of the works because they were 
not before me when this list was prepared. 



List of Corrections (English Section), 


Page. 

Line. 

Printed Beading. 

Correct Reading. 

2 

9 

profounded 

propounded 

8 

4 



25 

3 

S'ankar’s Bhashya 

S'ankara’s 

*27 



Bhashya. 

4 

the figure 2 over the 




word ‘philosophy’ 

the figure 1 

34 

21 

PP. 12-13 supra 

PP. 31-33 




supra 

40 

20 

S'rihars’a 

S'rl Harsha 

43 

31 

admissious 

admission 

59 

2 

its 

his 

65 

17* 



79 

16 

wish 

love 

94 

last 

baaed upon knowled- 




ge derived from the 
means of proof. 

based upon 




imagination. 

105 

1 

ths 

the 

108 

16 

no 

one 

140 

27 

Pradhd,na 

Pradh3,na 

141 

8 (foot-note 2) ^ 


154 

23 



160 

25 

it 

him 

164 

13 

fir^T 


165 

11 



186 

10 



191 

14 



223 

21 

Pratiblmba-vada 

Pratibimba- 



vada 

225 

4 

would cannot be 

would not be 

27foot-notel 

the figure 2 

the figure 1 

228 

„ 3 line 3 

have 

had and add at 



the end of 
the note:-See 



39 
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Page. I4ne. Printed Beading. Correct Beading. 

however the 
note on this 
expression at 
p. 85 supra. 

251 foot-notel line 1 Serie „ Series 


if 

ff 

j» » 2 

cause’s „ cause, « 

270 


3 „ 4 

founp „ found 

16 

line 

23 insert the word 

‘the’ aft&r the word ‘by’. 

87 

fP 

10 „ 

U 

‘to’ „ „ ‘referred’. 

166 

Si 

CO 

}f 

‘that’ b^ore „ ‘the’. 

262 

if 

14 ,, 

ff 

the „ „ ‘statement’. 

95 

if 


ff 

orsjT^^ after „ 

101 

SP 

25 „ 

w'ords 

‘is concerned’, before the word ‘they’. 

207 

fl 

34 „ 

if 

‘See also the foot-note at p. 279’ 




at the end. 

241 

foot-note 1 line 5 add 

the word ‘of’ after the word ‘up’. 

35 

last line 

delete 

„ ‘that’. 

95 

2nd 

f) 

if 

the words or’. 

148 

foot-note 2 

‘ Vi 

the whole. 

135 

heading, 

insert 

„ “of the sense” between 





the words “Determinsr 





tion” and “of”. 

147 

last but 1 line, 

yf 

„ here means” after—. 


150 lines 27*28 delete the portion of the sentence commencing 

from ‘where’. 

231 for the first line and the second upto the word ‘eyes’ 
substitute : — “This itself is the bondage of the Self that it 
appears as involved in worldly phenomena”. 

243 put * on the word ‘castes’ in line 8 and add the following 

foot-note;— *The word sT’ft: has been 
translated here according 
to the usual practice. See 
however the note thereon 
at pp. 126-27 supra. 




SELECT OPINIONS 


Sylvain Levi : The Gaekwad’s Series is standing 
at the head of the many collections now pub- 
lished in India. 

Asiatic Review, London : It is one of the 'best 
series issued in the East as regards the get up of 
the individual volumes as well as the able 
editorship of the series and separate works. 

Presidential Address, Patna Session of the Oriental 
Conference : Work of the same class is being 
done in Mysore, Travancore, Kashmir, Benares, 
and elsewhere, but the organisation at Baroda 
appears to lead. 

Indian Art and Letters, London ; The scientific 
publications known as the / Sf'i'ics 

of the Maharaja Gaekwar are known to and 
highly valued by scholars in all parts of the 
w^orld. 

Journal of the Royal Asiat ic Society, London : 
Thanks to enlightened patronage and vigor- 
ous management the (Jfiehtvfffl’s Oru'nfaf 
Sf'vies is going from strength to strength. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt. : The valuable Indian 
histories included in the Ori- 

ental Series will stand as an enduring 
monument to the enlightened liberality of 
the Ruler of Baroda and the wisdom of his 
advisers. 




GAEKWAD’S ORIENTAL SERIES 


Critical editions of unprinted and original works of Oriental 
Literature, edited by competent scholars, and published 
by (he Oriental Institute, Baroda 

i. BOOKS PUBLISHED. 

PvS. A. 

K Kavyamirnariisa : a work on poetics, ))y B;ijasekliara 
(SvSO-Pi^O A.D.) : (‘clited by C. D. Dalai and IL Ananta- 
krishna S.astry, P.llb. Beissiied, I bli t .. .. 2-4 

11ns hook has Iwm sd as a. 1(xt-b(K)k hn several U'liversllics itirla(lia(j 
Benare^^ Bowixiif and Patvu, 

1. Naranarayananaiida : a poem on the Pauranic story of 
Arjuna and Kisna’s I'airddes on Mount Girnar, by Vas 
tnpala. MinisBu' of King Viradhavala of Dholka, com- 
pos(‘d betw(‘oii Samvat 1277 and 12S7, i.e., AJ). 1221 
and 12,‘M : edited by G. D. J)alal and B. Anantakrishna 
Sastry, IbKJ .. .. Out of print . 

Ik Tarkasahgraha : a. work on Philosophy (refutation of 
Vaisesika theory of atomic creation) by Anandajnana 
or Anandagiri, the famous commentators on Sahkani- 
(^cirya's P)hasyas, who flourished in the latter half of 
i/!i(‘ 13th century : edited by T. M. Tripathi, 1917. Out of print, 

4. Parthaparakrama : a drama describing Arjuna’s re- 
cover \ of the cows of King Virata, by Prahladanadeva, 
the founder of Pslaipmr and the younger brother of 
the Parainara king of (liandravati (a state in Marwar), 
and a feudatory of the kings of Guzerat, who was a 
\Aivaraja in Samvat 1220 or A.D. 1164: edited by 
C. D. Dalai, 1917 . . . . . . Out of print, 

f). Rastraudhavarhsa : an historical poem (Malutkavya) 
desciibing the history of the Baguias of Mayuragiri, 
from Bsstraudha, king of Kanauj and the originator 
of t>ie d\nasty, to Narayana Shah of Mayuragiri^ by 
Hudra Kavi, composed in Saka lolS or A.D. 1596: 
edited b\' l?andit Embar Krishnamacharya wdth Intro- 
duction by V. D. Dalai, 1917 . . . . • • 1-1- 

6. Lihganusasana : on (Grammar, by Vfunana, who lived 

between the last quarter of the Hth century and the 
first quarter of the 9th century : edited by ( . D. 

Dalai, 1918 .. .* 

7. Vasantavilasa : an historical poem (Mahakavya) de- 

scribing the life of Vastupala and the history o 



Rs. A. 


‘2 


Guzerat, by Bnlachaiidrasuri (from Modheraka or 
Modhera in Kadi Prant, Baroda State), contemporary 
of Vastupala, composed after his death for his son in 
Samvat 1296 (A.D. 1240) : edited by (\ 1). Dalai, 1917 1-S 

S Rupakasatkam : six dramas by Vatsarsja, minister of 
Paramardideva of Kalinjara, who lived between the 
2nd half of the 12th and the 1st quarter of i3th cen- 
tury : edited by C. D. Dalai, 191 S . . . . 2-4 

9. Mohaparajaya : an allegorical drama describing the 
overcoming of King Moha (Temptation), or the convei* 
sion of Kumarapaia, the Chalukya King of Guzerat, 
to Jainism, by Yasah}>rda, an officer of King Ajaya- 
deva, son of KumarapaJa, who reigned from A.D. 1229 
to 1232 : edited by Muni Ghaturvijayaji with Introduc- 
tion and A])})endices by (\ 1). Dalai, 19IS , . 2-0 

10. Hammiramadaniardana : a drama glorifying the two 

brothers, Vastuprila and Tejahpn la, and their King Vlra- 
dhavala of Dholka, by Jayasiiidiasuri, pupil of \4ra- 
silri, and an Ac.irya of the tem])le of Munisuvrata 
at Broach, composed between Samvat 1276 and 12S6 
or A.D. 1220 and 1239: edited by G. D. Dalai, 1920 . . 2 0 

11. Udayasundarikatha : a romance (Gampil, in j>rose and 

poetry) by Soddhala, a contem])orary of and patronised 
by the three brothers, Ghchittaraja-, N^garjuna, and 
Muramuniraja, successive rulers of Koiikan, comj)Osed 
between A.D. 1026 and 1050: edited by G. 1). Dalai 
and Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya, 1920 . . 2-4 

12. Mahavidyavtdambana : a work on Nvfiva Philosophy, 

by Bhatta V^adlndra who lived about A.D. 1210 to 
1274 : edited by M. R . lelang, 1920 . . . . 2 s 

13. Pracinagurjarakavysangraha : a collection of old 

Guzerat i poems dating from 12th to 15ih centuries 
A.D. : edited by G. D. Dalai, 1920 . . . . 2 4 

14. Kumarapalapratibodha : a biographical work in 

Prakrta, by Soma})rabhachrirya., composed in Samvat 
1241 or A.D. 1195: edited by Muni Jinav ijayaji, 1920 7 S 

15. Ganakarika : a work on Philoso]>hy (Pasupata School), 

by Bhasarvajna who lived in the 2nd half of the JOtli 
century : edit,ed by G. D. Dalai, 1921 . . . . 14 

16. Sahgitamakaranda : a work on Music, by Narada : 

edited by M. H. Telang, 1920 . . . . . . 2-0 

17. Kavindracarya List : list of Sanskrit works in the 

collection of Kavindracarya, a Benares Pandit (1656 
A.D.) : edited by K. Anantakrishna Shastry, with a 
foreword by Dr. Ganganatha Jha, 1921 . . . . 0-12 

is. Varahagrhyasutra : Vedic ritual (domestic) of the 

Yajurveda: edited by Dr. R. Shamasastry, 11)20 . . O 10 

19. Lekhapaddhati : a collection of models of state and ])ri- 
vate documents, dating from 8th to 15th centuries A.D. : 



Hs. A, 


:< 


edited hv C. I), Dalai and G. K. Shrigundekar 
1025 ./ .. .. .. 2 () 

20. Bhavisayattakaha or Pancamikaha : a romance in 

Apabhraiiifia language, by Dhanapala {circa 12th cen- 
tury) : edited by (-. D. Dalai and Dr. P. D. Gmie, 1023 r> (> 

21. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Palm-leaf and Im- 

portant Paper MSS. in the Bhandars at Jessal- 
mere, coni])iled by C. D. Dalai and edited bv Pandit 

B. (jandhi, 1023 . . . . . . 3 1 

22. Parasuramakalpasutra : a work on Tantra., witJi eoin- 

rnentarv by Karnes Vara : edited ])y A. Maluideva 
Sastry, B.A., 1023 .. .. Out of prinf . 


23. Nityotsava : a su()plemcnt to the Parasuramakjilpasutra 
by I bnanandariatha : edited by A. Maliadeva Sastry, 
B.A., 1023. Second revised edition by Swami Tirvik- 
raaiia Idrtlia, 1030 


21. Tantrarahasya : a work on the Prabhakara School 
of Ptlrvainimfi liisa, by Ramanujacarya : edited by I)r 
K. Shainasastry, 1023 


25, 32, Samarahgana : a work on architecture, tovvn- 
]>lanning, and eiigineering, by king Bhoja of l)bara 
(lltli century): edited by Mahaniahoj)adhyaya '\\ 
(dana])ati Shastri, Ph. I >. IJlustratod. 2 voJs., 1024-1025 

2l>. 41. Sadhanamala : a Buddhist daiitric text of rituals. 
<lated 1105 A.D., consistitig of 312 small works, com- 
}K»sed bv distinguished writers: edited hy Benoytosh 
Bhattaciiaryya. M.A., Ph.D. Illustrated- 2 vols., 1025 
1 02S . . ' ^ 


27. 


2S. 


^ 0 . 


30 , 


A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Central 
Library, Baroda : com|»iied by (k K. Shrigondekar, 
.M.A., and K. S. Kamaswiuni Shastri, with a PrefaeiJ 
by B. Bbattacharyva, Ph.D., in 12 vols., vol. 1 (Veda, 
\ edalaksana, and U})aiiisads), 102o 

Manasollasa or Abhilasitarthacintamani : an enc\ - 
clopiedie work treating of one hundred dilfercjit topics 
(jonnected with the Itoyal liouschold and th(^ Royal 
court, by Somes varadeva, a Chaliil.ya king of the Iwtli 
ccut.urv '; edited bv t^!. K. Shrigondekar, M.A., ‘.i vols., 
vol. 1,‘ 

Nalavilasa: a drama by Ramaehandrasfiri, impil of 
Hernachaudrasuri. doseribing the Paurapika story of 
Nala and Damayaiiti : edited by G. Iv. Songondekar, 
M.A., and h. B. tJandbi, 19ll() 

31. Tattvasangraha : a Buddhist philosophical work 
of the 8th centurv, by Santaraksita, a Professor at 
Nalanda with Panjika (commentary 
Kamalaslla, also a Professor at Nalanda^ 

Pandit Em bar Krishnamacharya a * 

by B. Bhattacharyya, M.A.. Ph.D., 2 vols., 192b . . 


5 O 

I S 


10 0 


14 0 


(; o 


2 12 


2-4 


24-0 



4 


Hs. A. 

.43, 34. Mirat-i-Ahmadi : bv Ali Mahainmad Khan, the 
last Moghul Dewan of (lujarat : e<Uied in the original 
Persian by 8yed Nawah Ali, M.A., Proh^ssor of Persian, 

Baroda College, 2 vols., illii8trato<h 1920 P)2S . . 10- S 

35. Manavagrhyasutra : a work on \^edic ritual (domestic) 
of the Yajurveda with the Bhasya of Askivakra : 
edited with an introduction in Sanskrit h\ IVindit 
pRiuakrishna Harshaji Sastri, with a Preface hv Prof. 

B. C. Bcle, 192t> .. .. .. ' .. 50 

e 

3(). Natyasastra : of Bharata with the commentary of 
Abhinavagupta of Kashmir: edited b\ M. Painakrishna 
Kavi, M.A., 4 vols., vol. T, illustrated, lt)2(> . . iy i) 

37. Apabhramsakavyatrayi : consisting of ihwr works, 
the Carcari, P])adesaras;i \ afi.i, and Kalasvaru[)akulaka, 
by .jinadatta Silri (12th ccMiturv) \\ iUi commentaries: 
edited with an elaborate introduction in Sanskrit by 

L. B. (iandhi, PJ27 . . . . 4 

3S. Nyayapravesa, Part I (Sanskrit 4Vxt) : on Thiddhist 
Logic of Diniirtga, with commentari(‘s of flaribhadra 
Silri and Pars va(le\ a : edite<i by Principal A. U. |)hrn\ai, 

M. A., LL.B., Pro-V4ce-('hancellor, Hindu University, 

Benares, 103d . . . . . . . . 4 <» 

30. Nyayapravesa, Part II (LilxOan editi'd with 

introduction, notes, iipp^uidii^es, I)y Pandit \ idhu- 

sekhara Bhattacharyva, iVin(^i[>al, \4dyabhavana Vis- 
vabharati, 1027 . , . . . . ..IS 

40. Advayavajrasangraha : consisting of twenty sliort 
works on Buddhist ]>hiloso[)hy b\ Advaxavajra, a Bml- 
dhist savant bolotiging to the I Ith c(uitm\ A.D., 
edited l)y Mahaiaahof)adhyaya Dr. Harajuasad Sastri, 
M.A.,C.l.K., Hon. D.Litt.‘ 1027 .. 2 0 

42. tiO. Kalpadrukosa : standard work on Sansl^rit Le.xico- 

graphy, b\ Kesava : edited with an ekiboratc' introduc- 
tion by the late Pandit Uamavaiara Sharma, 
Sahitvacharya, M.A., f)f Patna and index by i*andit, 
Shrikant Sharma, 2 vols., vol. I (t,ext), vol. \\ (indixx), 
1028-1032 .. .. 14 tt 

43. Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement : by Ali Muhammad 

Khan, 'rranslated into Ihiglish from the original 
Persian by Mr. C. Ts. Seddon, l.t'.S. (ratirod), and Prof. 

Syed \aw ab Ali, M.A. Illustrated, t orrected reissue, 

1028 . . . . . . . . ..OS 

44. Two Vajrayaiia Works: eouiprising Prajnopayavinis- 

cayasiddhi of Anahgavajra and .lhatiasi(idhi of Indra- 
bhiiti — two iinj»ortant works belongittg to the little 
known Tantra school of Buddhism (Sth century 
A.D.) : edited by B. Bhattacharyva, Ph i)., 1020 . . 30 

45. Bhavaprakasana : f>f Saradatanay a, a coni])reheusivo 

work on Dramaturgy and Basa, belonging to 
A.D. 1175-1250; edited by His Holiness Yadugiri 
Yatiraja Swami, Melkot, and K, S. Bamaswami Sastri, 
Oriental institute, Baroda, 1020 . . . . 7-0 
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4<). Ramacarita : of Ahhiiianda, ( 'Ourt poet of Uaravarsa 
pro))al»ly the same as I)eva])ala of tin* Pa la Dynasty of 
Bengal (cir. llth ceiitnry A.l).) : edited by K S. Hama- 
swarni ISastri, 191^9 . . . . . . 7_S 

47. Nanjarajaya^obhusana ; by Nrsiiiihakavi alias Aldii- 
nava Kalidasa, a work on Sanskrit Poetics and relates 
to the gloriti(;ation ^.4 Nan jam ja, son of Vdrabbupa of 
Mysore; edited by Pandit I'k Krishtiamacharya, 1930 o O 

4S. IS^tyadarpana : on dramaturgy, by Ivaimioandra Siiri 
with his own (jommentary : edited by ikuulit L. B. 
i landhi and D. K. Slirigondekar, M. 2 vols., vol. 1, 

1929 .. .. 4-S 
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Pre-Dihnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from 
Chinese Sources : containing the Knglisli tra.nslaiion 
of Sahisasfra of Aryadeva Tibetan texi and Knglish 
translation of V iaraha-r/frirarfaat of Nagarjuna and the 
re translataou into Sanskrit from Chinese of f piltfahr- 
'laifa and Tarhasaslra : edit<<ul by Prof. Ciusc[)j)c 4'ncci, 
Ib'dO 

Mirat«i“Ahniadi Supplement : Pmsian text giving 
an account of Cu/nrat. by Ah Miihamimul Khan: 
(‘dited })y S\nd Nawab Ali, M.A.. Ih'incipal, Bahaud- 
diii ( 'ollcgcy Jiinagadh, 1930 . . 

Trisastisalakapurusacaritra : of Ibuna-tJandra, trans- 
kited* into English with co])ious iiotes by J)r. Helen 
M. Johnson of ()see(da, Missouri, U.S.A. 4 vols., vol. I 
(Adisvaraearitra). illustrated, 1931 

Dandaviveka : a eumprelnnsive Penal (VkIc of the 
ancient Hindus l)y Vdirdhamioui of the loth eeuitury 
A.D. ' edited \>y Mahaniahopadhyaya Ivarnaki ixisna 
Snirtitniha, 1931 . . 


Tathagataguhyaka or Guhyasaniaja : the ( ariiest atnl 
tlie most authoritative) work e)t the* I antra Sehool oi 
the Buddhists (3rd e entury A.D.) : edited by B. Bhatta- 
eharvN'a, rii.D., PJ31 

Jayakhyasaiiihitri ; an autliorit^ative Pahearatra we>rk 
of the 5th e'cnturv A.D., highly respected ))y the South 
Indian Vaisiuivas : cditeMl }>y J^iiidit E. Kiaslmama- 
eharvya of Vadtal, with one iilnstrat-ion in nine eedours 
anel a'Ee>reword 1)V iC IhiattaeJiaryya, Ph.D., 1931 . . 


Kavyalahkarasarasaiiigraha : of with tin 

.omment.a,.y, pfol.ahly tl.e same as lUU, uitavivey oi 
llaianaka TilaUa (lltli e.tMitury A.l>.): uiJited by K. h. 


[lainaswami Sastri, 1931 

ariinanda Sutra ; an ancient Tantric work of the 
Hindus in Sutra form giving details of practices 

Zl rites of a new Sehool of Tantra : by Swann 

J’rivikiaina 'I'irtlia with a iMjreword by 1>. Bhatia- 
uharyya, Ph.D., 1931 
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57. Ahsan-ut-Tawarikh : history of tho vSafawi Period of 
Persian History, 15th and IGth centuries, by Hasan- 
i-Rumlu : edited by C. N. Seddon, T.C.S. (retired). 

Reader in Persian and Marathi, University of Oxford. 

2 vols., vol. 1 (text), 11)32 . . . . . . 11~0 

5S. Padmananda Mahakavya : giving ilie life history of 
Rsabhadeva, the first Tirthankara of the Jaiiias, by 
Ainarachandra Kavi of tho 13th century: edited by 
H. R. Kapadia, M.A., 1932 . . . . . 

59. Sabdaratnasamanvaya : an interesting lexicon of the 
Nanartha class in Sanskrit compikid by the Maratha 
King 8ahaji of Tanjore : edited by l^andit Vitthala 
Sastri, Sanskrit Pathasala, Baroda, with a Foreword Iw 
B. Bhattaeharyya, Ph.D., 1932 

bl. 2§aktisangama Tantra : a voluminous (‘ompendiuin of 
the Hindu 'kantra eoni])rising four books on Kali, ITira, 
Sundari and Ohhinnamasta : edited by Jk Bhatla- 
charyya, M.A., Ph.D., 4 vols., vo). J, Kalikhanda, 1932 

b2. Prajnaparamitris : commentaries on the Prajnapara- 
mita, a Ibiddhist philosojdiical work: edited by 
( 1 iuseppe Pucci , M em I au' , 1 tal ian A ca < lem y , 2 vols . , 
vol. 1, 1932 

53. Tarikh-i-Mubarakhshahi : iin authentic; and coritem- 
porary acecniiit of the kings of thc^ Saiyyid Dynasty of 
Delhi : translated into English from original Persian by 
Kama! Krishna Ihisn, M.A., IVolessor, P.N.J. PolUige, 
Bhagalpur, with a Foreword by Sir riadunath Sarkar, 
Kt.,1932 .* .. .. 7 s 

r»4. Siddhantabindu : on Vedanta ])hiiosophy, by Madhusu- 
dana Sarasvati with eommeiitary of Puniy.)ttama : 
edited by P. C. Divanji, M.A., LL.M., 19,33 II 0 

tJo. Istasiddhi : on Vedanta philosophy, by Viinuktatma. 
disciple of Avyayatma, with the author's owii eomrmmt- 
ary : edited by M, Hiriyanna, M.A., Iletired Professor 
of Sanskrit, Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 193,3 Short! tj. 


11. BOOKS IN THE IMIESS. 

1. Natyasastra : edited by M. Ramakrishna Kavi, 4 vols.. 

vol. 11. 

2. Manasollasa or Abhilaj?itarthacintamani, edited by O. K. 

Shrigoiidekar, M.A., 3 vols., vol. IT. 

3. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Jain Bhan- 

dars at Pattan : edited from the notes of the late 
Mr. C. D. Dalai, M.A., by L. B. Gandhi, 2 vols. 

4. Portuguese Vocables in Asiatic Languages : trans- 

lated into English from lk)rtuguese by Prof. A. X. 
Soares, M.A., LL.B., Baroda College, Baroda. 
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5. Alarhkaramahodadhi : a famoiiB work on Sanskrit 
Poetics composed by Narendrai>rabha Svlri at the 
request of Minister Vastupala in 122G A.D. : edited bv 
Lalchandra B. Gandhi of the Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

(i. Sanskrit Texts from Bali : comprising a large num- 
ber of Hindu and Buddhist ritualistic, religious and 
other texts rocovereil from the islands of Java and Bali 
with comparisons: edited by Professor Sylvain Levi. 

7. Siktimuktavali : a well known Sanskrit work on 
Anthology, of dalhana, a contem]>orary of King Krsna 
of the Nortliern Ya<iava Dynasty (A.b. 1247): edited 
by Pandit K. Krishnamacharya, Sanskrit Pjithasala 
Vadtal. 

S. Ahsan-ut-Tawarikh : history of the Safawi period of 
Persian History : edited by ( N. Seddon, 1 i tS. (retired), 
University of Oxford, 2 vols., vok II (’English transla- 
tion). 

IK Kavyamimarhsa : A Sanskrit work on Poetics of Bajase- 
khara: third revised edition by K. S. Bamaswami 
Shastri of the Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

10. Sabara-Bhasya : on the Mnnaiiisa Sutras of daimini ; 

Iranslated into English by MahnTnalioprulhyaya Dr. 

( iangana-th M.A., D.Litt., etc., Yic(‘-(.'liancellor, 

University of Allahabad. 

11. Ganitatilakavrtti : of Sripati with the commentary of 

Simhat-ilaka, a non-dain work on Arithmedic and 
yVlgebra with a dain cornmejitary : edited by H. B. 
Ka])adia, M.A. 

12. Narayana Sataka : a devotional poem of high literary 

merit by Vidyakara with th»e commentary of Pitambara : 
edited by Pandit Slirikant Sharrna. 

1:L Dvadasaranayacakra : an ancient ])olemical treatise' 
giving a resume of the different philosophical systems 
with a refutation of the same from the dain stand- 
j)oint by Mallavadi Snri with a commentary by 
Sirahasuri (hini : edited by Muni Caturvijayaji. 

14. Nayakaratna : a (jommentary on the Nyayaratnarnala 
of Parthasaratlii Misra by Bamanujaof the Prabhakara 
School: edited by K. S. Bamaswami Sastri of tlu* 
Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

15 Madhavanala-Kamakandala : a romance in old Western 
Rajasthani by Ganapati, a Jvjiyastha from Amod ; 
edited bv M. B. IVIajumdar, M.A., i.^L.B. 

H) Rajadharma-Kaustubha : an elaborate Smrti work on 
Bajadliarma, Bajaniti and the recpiirements of kings, 
by Anantadeva : edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Kamala 
Krishna. Sm rtif • 
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III. BOOKS ITNDER PBEl^ARATION. 

]. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda (Sraiita, Dharma, and (irhya 
Sutras) : compiled by the Library stalT, ll! vols., voi. II. 

2. Prajnaparamitas : commentaries on the Prajnapara 
mita, a Buddhist philosophical work: edited by Prof. 
t}iusep])e I’ucci, 2 vols., vol. 11. 

Saktisahgama Tantra : comprising four books on Kali, 
Tara, Sundari, and Ohhinnamasta : edited by 
B. Bhattacharvya, Ph.l)., 4 vols., vol. II. 

4. Natyadarpana : introduction in Sanskrit giving an 

account of the antiquity ami usefulness of the In- 
dian drama, the ditferent theories on llasa, and an ex- 
amination of the problems raised b\' the text, bv 
L. B. Candhi, 2 vols., vol. 11. 

r». Ganc^vyuha : a Bmldhist work describing tin*- hi.sb>ry 
of Sudhana in search <>f ])erf(‘(‘t knowledges, and the 
exploits of Matljusri (drd century A.l).): c‘dit(Ml by 
B. Idiattacharyya, Ph.D., 2 vols. 

(). Gurjararasavall : a eolleelion of sev<Ta-l old (hijarati 
Rasas: edited by .Messrs. B. K. dTiakon*, M. 1>. Desai, 
and M. C. Modi, 

7. Parawsurama-Kalpasutra : an iiuporiant worl; on Tantra^ 
with the eommentary of Ratm-svara : sc'cond r(‘vised 
edition by Svvaiui d’ri\ikraina rirtha. 

5. Tarkabhasa : a work on Ibiddbist Louie, by Mokstikara 

(hi])ta of the dagaddala monastery: edit(‘d with a 
>Sanskrit comment a.r\ hy iVindit Kmi>a,r Krislinama- 
charya of \didtal. 

h. Trisastisalakapurusacaritra : of llennn^arxira ; tran.s- 
lated into Ihiglisli )>v l)r. IJehm M. .lolmson, 4 vols., 
vol. 11. 
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The Comparative Study of Religions: j Contents: 

I, the sources and nature ol religious truth. 11, super- 
natural beings, good and bad. Til, the soul, its nature, 
origin, and destiny. IV, sin and suffering, salvation 
and redemption. V, religious practices. VI, the emo- 
tional attitude and religious ideals] : by x41ban A. 
Widgery, M.A., 1922 .. .. ..15-^0 

The Philosophy and Theology ol Averrocs ' | Contents : 

I, a decisive discourse on the delineathni of the relation 
between religion and philosophy. 1 a, on the problem 
of eternal kno\\ ledge which Avcrroes has mentioned in 
his decisive discourse. 11, am exposition of the 
methods of arguments concerning the doctrines of 
the faith]: bv Mohammad Jamii-ur-Pahman, M.A., 

]92L (Cloth'Ps 5) .. .. .. 3-0 


Religious and Moral Teachings of A1 Ghazzali : 

[Contents: I, tlie nattire of man. IL, human freedom 
and responsibility. Ill, pride and vanity. IV, friend- 
ship and sincerity. V, the nature of love and man’s 
highest ha|)piiiess. VI, the unity of God. VI 1, the 
love of God and its signs. Vill, rlrji, or joyous sub- 
mission to His \N ill I ! translated by Syod isa wab Ali, 
M. A., 1921 .. * 

Goods and Bads : being the substance of a series of 
talks and discussions with PI.H. the Maharaja Gaek wad 
of Raroda. [Contents: introduction. 1, physical values, 
il, intellectual values. Ill, aesthetic values. TV, 
moral value. V, rcdigioiis value. VI, the good life, its 
unity and attainment] : by Aiban G. Widgery, M.A., 
1929. (Library edition Rs, 5) 

Immortality and other Essays: [Contents: I, philos- 
ophy and life. 11, immortality. LIT, morality and 
religion. 1C, Jesus and modern cultiiie. V,^ the 
psychology of Christian motive. VI, free Catholicism 
and non-Christian Religions. VJl, Nietzsche and 
Lolstoi oil Morality and Religion. VI 11, Sir Oliver 
Lodge on science and religion. IX, the value of con- 
fessions of faith. X, the idea of resurrection. XI, 
religion and beauty. XI T, religion and history. 
Xlll, principles of reform in religion]: by Alban 
Widgery, M.A., 1919. (Cloth Rs. 3) 

Confutation of Atheism : a translation of the 

HaliJa or the tradition of the Myrobalan Print : trans- 
lated by Vali Mohammad Chhanganbhai Momin, 1.1^ . . 


Conduct of Royal Servants : being a collection of verses 
from the Vlrarnitrodaya with their translations in 
English, Gujarati, and Marathi: by B. Bhattacharyya, 
M.A., Ph.l). 
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